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Trade Hints for Lumbermen 


Spring Is Coming | 


The season of hot 
beds and cold frames is 


at hand. Have you put 


out any circulars about | 


them? 


April showers will | 


soon be finding holes | 


in the roofs. An Illinois 
retailer, by a timely ad 
and 


ship, developed an as- 


some  salesman- 
tonishingly large vol- 
ume of roof repair busi- 


ness. 


House cleaning time 
coming. Many a 
housewife is viewing 
n old floor or rug with 
“isfavor or sighing for 
ome shelf boards cut 


Put 


some ads in your local 


o the right size. 


sapers telling about the 
beauty and long life of 
nardwood floors and 
your ability to furnish 


shelf boards cut to size. 


Home Savings 
A lumber dealer who 


is a director in the local 
bank of his town said 
to the banker that he 


would like to have a 


little special service in | 


his savings department 
to be known as the 


‘home building club.” 


He wished also to get | 


up some circulars, to 
mail to a selected list of 
possible customers a 
little story of how they 
can obtain a home thru 
savings accounts, and 
then he put a sign on 
his yard as follows: 
‘Join our Home Build- 


Club. 


Start now. Make your- 


ing Christmas 


self a real Christmas 
present of a home. Par- 


ticulars free.” 


‘And get a_ few 
‘Home Savings Clubs”’ 


started for the babies. 


Acquaintanceship 

A young retailer had 
started in business and 
he was waiting for cus- 
They were not 
He 


asked an_ association 


tomers. 


very numerous. 


secretary what to do 
and the association sec- 
retary, being a wise 
man, told him to just 
visit at least three farm- 
ers each week and not 


try to sell them any- 


thing. 
Hedidso. His 
friends increased, he be- 


came known, his busi- 
ness increased and to- 
day he is making a dis- 
tinct success in his 
small town, which is in 
a good farming district. 
He delivers a service 
along with his lumber 
that is appreciated. He 


is adding to his good 


| will every day. 





Displays at Fairs 
A 
Kentucky began early 


live retailer in 
in 1920 to plan for an 
exhibit at the county 
fair and when fair time 
came he had a very 
creditable exhibit and 
he uncovered building 
prospects that will re- 
sult in the sale in 1921 
of over $60,000 worth 


of building material. 


A Kansas 
thru a display at the 


retailer 


State fair secured a list 
of thirty-six hundred 
live building prospects 
for his yards and six 
hundred prospects for 
a sash and door manu- 


facturer. 


Why not begin to 
plan now for a display 
at your county or State 
fair next fall? It takes 
time to fix up a good 


display. 
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Quality First; then service. These are the two planks in our platform. 
On these two planks we hang our chances of continued future business. 


POPLAR 


Anything from 3 to 4 inches in thickness; 3 to 42 inches in width. 


Also Plain and Quartered, Red and White Oak—Red Shipping from Chattanooga we are not bothered by 
and Sap Gum, Tupelo Gum—White Ash. the car shortage. Quick service. 











G.H.Evans Lumber Co. 


Yellow Poplar Headquarters of the South 
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Weare members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s Association 
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4. Forestry Policy Outlined 
for Oregon 


Oregon proposes to place itself in the front 
"nk an matters of practical forestry. It be- 
-ongs In that rank, because its wooded area and 
its timber resources exceed those of any other 
State. Its People are aware of their advan- 
2geous position and they mean to hold it. 

_ The Oregon State: Board of Forestry out- 
ined and published on Dee. 11 a policy for the 
State. : If the recommendations shall be en- 
acted into laws, a progressive and adequate 
forest poliey will result. The board has taken 
advanced ground, recognizing the general 
principles on which the law should be based. 
Summarized, these principles are: 

The State and the Government should codp- 
, each performing certain duties, with 
wre clearly drawn between the respective 
— Tn most matters the United States 
. ! confine its work to national forests. The 

overnment ought to continue and extend .ex- 
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perimental work concerning forest products. 

Protection of forests ought to be carried out 
jointly by the State and Government with 
funds contributed by both. There should be a 
system of land exchange between the Govern- 
ment and other owners to facilitate the pro- 
tection and the growing of timber. The 
United States should furnish to farmers nurs- 
ery stock for tree planting. 

The States should take steps to acquire 
logged-off land for forestry purposes. 

Systematic and continued investigations of 
insect depredations should be provided for in 
order that feasible means may be discovered 
for minimizing timber losses thru this agency. 

There should be created a commission 
authorized to investigate and report upon the 
whole question of the taxation of forest lands 
devoted to the reproduction of forest crops, 
and of these crops during the period between 
establishment and maturity. 

There should be a definite program of assist- 
ance‘to woodlot owners and to those who de- 
sire to establish forest plantations for farm 
use, for commercial timber production, or for 
beautifying the public highways. 

The State should extend every reasonable 
encouragement and advice to the establishment 
of municipal forests for the protection of 
watersheds valuable to towns and cities in 
maintaining their water supply. 


Revised Ruling Affects Use of 
“Market” in Return 


A dispatch from Washington appearing on 
page 50 tells of a revision of the rule regard- 
ing the filing of income tax schedules that ap- 
pears to eliminate in many cases inventories 
of lumber based on ‘‘market’’ values. The 
revision, grammatically speaking, is trifling; 
but its practical effect is far from trifling in 
the view of manufacturers of lumber who 
have stock on hand that cost them more to pro- 
duce than it is worth now in the market. 

Essentially, the point of fhe new ruling is 
that it makes the term ‘‘market’’ apply to 
‘‘the basic elements of cost (materials, labor 
and burden) . . . im the finished 
on hand,’’ instead of to the case ‘‘of finished 
goods on hand.’’ The effect, as will be seen, 
is to shift the basis of inventory from ‘‘mar- 
ket’’ to ‘‘the basic elements of cost’’; which 
means that lumber in the hands of the manu- 
facturer must be priced at the cost to produce 
instead of at ‘‘the current bid price prevail- 
ing at the date of the inventory.’’ 

Apparently, as stated in the dispatch re- 
ferred to,.the only lumbermen who are wholly 
in the clear in pricing their inventories at 
‘‘market’’ when it is lower than cost are 
those.who are able to show that they have 
sold considerable lumber before and since tak- 
ing the inventory at. prices below cost- 
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Some Practical Methods for 
Conserving Lumber 


Cheaper lumber for the user without forcing 
lower prices on the manufacturer is a result 
greatly to be desired. It is doubly desirable if 
it can be brought about by putting to use what 
is now rejected as waste. A circular recently 
distributed by the National Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Hoquiam, Wash., points out 
methods of doing this. The plan is worthy 
of attention, because there is something prac- 
tical in it, or there seems to be, and the purpose 
is not to benefit the user at the expense of the 
manufacturer, or vice versa. Five means or 
processes for the user of lumber are outlined 
in the circular mentioned: 

Educate your customers to take and use more 
short lumber. 

Boost for the use of odd length material wher- 
ever it can be used to good advantage. 

Tell us where we can save stock that you can 
market now being wasted. 

Educate your trade to use lumber that will 
give them the best value for the amount ex- 
pended. 

Market 32-inch lath as well as 4-foot. 

Educational work and propaganda are in- 
volved in the plan. Practices must be encour- 
aged which are not now popular, but nothing 
very difficult or at all unreasonable is recom- 
mended. The process of bringing this about 
may be called propaganda. Some persons do 
not like that word because it is so often used in 
a bad sense; but the word has its good mean- 
ing, and it is so used here. The purpose is to 
reach the users of lumber and make clear to 
them how they can help themselves, at the same 
time aiding the manufacturer of lumber, by 
closer utilization. 

The manufacturers have worked hard at their 
end of the problem of furnishing the country 
with good lumber in adequate quantities and 
at reasonable prices. They have equipped their 
mills with the best machines procurable; they 
employ as competent labor as they can find; 
they do their logging as economically as possi- 
ble; they figure the transportation problem 
down to its lowest terms; and they pile, dry, 
and handle their lumber carefully. They offer 
for sale a product as perfect as they can make 
it, and they sell it as low as good business will 
allow. 

But the element of waste must be reckoned 
with, short lengths and odd lengths in particu- 
lar. The demand for these is light, not because 
the lumber is not of good quality, but for the 
reason that the users have not been accustomed 
to work those lengths. It is not the custom 
to do so. No logical reason lies back of the 
custom. Habits are hard to change, but they 
should be changed if change will bring some- 
thing better. 

Nearly every sawmill man has had unpleasant 
experience with logs a few inches under the 
regulation length, or with those cut short be- 
cause there is not enough of the trunk to make 
a long log. This lumber, in order to comply 
with custom, must be sold as the next regular 
length below if the log is a little shorter than 
standard set by custom. The loss on each board 
may be a foot or more; and that is a heavy loss 
which must be made good by asking a higher 
price for what is salable. The reform sought 
consists in selling the board at its actual length 
and using all of it. 

This is not a new subject. From ten to fif- 
teen years ago it received much discussion, and 
the United States Forest Service published 
Circular 180, by C. F. Hatch, giving the result 
of studies made in many parts of the country. 
This circular says: ‘‘The principal objection 
to odd lengths has come from the retailer and 
the consumer, who declare that owing to present 
standards of construction odd lengths of plan- 


ing mill products can not be utilized with as 
great economy as when only even lengths are 
used.’? 

That is still the reason given for not using 
odd and short lengths. In Mr. Hatch’s circular, 
published July 29, 1910, he says: ‘‘Under con- 
ditions which prevail upon the Pacific coast 
the making of odd lengths will increase the out- 
put of different classes of product considered 
by 2.07 percent, and this saving will come from 
material heretofore wasted. An inquiry in the 
yellow pine region, covering both shortieaf and 
longleaf yellow pine lumber, shows that a sim- 
ilar saving can be effected in the South.’’ 


Keep in Touch With Your 
Local Editor 


In its editorial columns from time to time, 
and especially in the last two issues, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has sought to convince 
retailers that the editors of their local news- 
papers are, or may be, their most effective al- 
lies in placing before the public the facts 
regarding the lumber business. On the front 
page of last week’s issue, under the caption 
‘*Getting the Ear of the Local Editor,’’ a 
striking example of the value of such coépera- 
tion was given. 

Judging from letters received from retail 
lumbermen during the last week, the sugges- 
tions embodied in the editorial referred to 
have ‘‘taken.’’ Space permits the citing of 
a few examples only. O. A. Carlson, manager 
of the LaPointe Lumber Co., Menomonie, Wis., 
writes: 

**The writer has just read with a great deal 
of interest the editorial appearing on the front 
cover of last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. The method of codperation with the 
local editor therein suggested has been used 
by us and he has given us some very good 
writeups from time to time, on our service 
department, plans etc. We are enclosing an 
article that appeared in the last issue of 
the local paper.’’ 

The article referred to is a writeup occupy- 
ing nearly one and a half columns on the front 
page of the paper describing the recent con- 
vention of the O. & N. and LaPointe Lumber 
companies’ managers, at which G. W. La- 
Pointe, jr., talked on the building situation 
and other phases of the lumber industry, his 
remarks being fully quoted, thus effectively 
reaching the public. 

The I. N. R. Beatty Lumber Co., Morris, Ill, 
sends a copy of the Daily Herald of that city, 
on the front page of which appears an article 
headed, ‘‘ Lumber Prices are Much Lower than 
a Year Ago,’’ followed by an interesting com- 
parison of prices now prevailing with those 
that ruled a few months ago, showing per- 
centages of decreases ranging from 40 to 57 
percent. Mr. Beatty writes: ‘‘Enclosed you 
will find a copy of the daily paper published 
in our town, from which you will note that 
we are telling the public about the great re- 
duction in lumber prices.’’ 

A marked copy of the Huntington (Ind.) 
Press also has reached this office, containing 
an editorial calling attention to the fact that 
lumber is now down to bed rock basis. 

These instances show that the local editors 
are more than ready to meet the lumbermen 
half way and to present to their readers the 
facts regarding the lumber industry, provided 
they are furnished the necessary information. 
Every lumber retailer should make it his busi- 
ness to keep in friendly touch with the local 
editor. The lumberman can help the editor, 
the editor can help the lumberman, and to- 
gether they can help their community, in the 
development and prosperity of which both are 
alike interested. 


Cause and Effect in the 
Building Industry 


That the thing most needed to get building 
started is the deflation of war time wages in 
the building trades, as well as in all industries 
producing building materials, has for wevks, 
if not months, been stoutly maintained by those 
who have studied the situation most closely and 
are in the best position to judge. The conten- 
tion has been vigorously opposed by the spokes- 
men for organized labor, who have sought to 
place the responsibility for building stagnation 
at the door of the banks, the manufacturers 
of building materials, or anywhere except ujon 
labor’s own doorstep. 

While the merry carnival of buck passing jas 
been progressing, the master builders of Scat- 
tle, Wash., have concluded that the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. They accordingly 
have cooked a dish that is now being served to 
the workers in the building trades—not in a 
spirit of imposing something distasteful or even 
unpalatable—but rather as offering solid nour- 
ishment to hungry men; for these workers «ire 
hungry for the employment that has been denicd 
them by the artificial barrier of an abnormally 
high wage scale. 


To put the matter briefly, the Master Build- 
ers’ Association of Seattle has announced, et- 
fective immediately, a new wage scale for cir- 
penters, bricklayers, plasterers, plumbers, e!ec- 
trical workers, painters etc., about twenty per- 
cent lower than the former seale. The result, 
as stated by President J. E. Shoemaker, of the 
association, is that ‘‘there has been inaugurated 
in Seattle a very healthy and a very active 
building program.’’ He says further: ‘‘ Near- 
ly all our members are busy figuring either work 
that had been held up awaiting a decline in 
building costs, or new work coming to light be- 
cause of the present satisfactorily low level of 
materials and labor.” 

Advices from Seattle are that there is no 
trouble with the unions, nor is there any reason 
why there should be. Any sensible man had 
rather be at work at a wage of $8 a day, that 
he gets, than loafing or walking the streets at 
a wage of $10 a day that he doesn’t get—but 
would get if he got it. The latter part of this 
proposition will be perfectly clear to those who 
understand the Enstein theory of relativity. 


Reporter’s Inquiry Strikes 
a Responsive Chord 


An enterprising newspaper of Chicago se1\'!s 
a reporter out each day to interview five }\" 
sons, picked at random, upon some quest' 
of the day—or the night (as when he sought ‘ 
ascertain the preference of the citizens int r- 
viewed for pajamas as against the old fash- 
ioned garment). At one time he may halt a 
pedestrian with a polite request for his views 
upon the League of Nations, while at anot..” 
his thirst for information can be satis!“ 
only by learning the name of one’s favori'¢ 
movie actress. 

One day this week the aforesaid repor'<? 
girded up his loins, sharpened his pencil, © 
fared forth, demanding answers to the qucs 
tion: ‘‘Would you buy a home if prices were 
more reasonable?’’ Here are the results: 

A physician replied: ‘‘Yes, if prices 
come down I would like to buy a home. 
This renting proposition is unsatisfactory. 
If one has a home of his own he can arranse 
it to suit himself. Besides, what is the use 
of paying rent when one gets nothing in re- 
turn except receipts?’’ ; 

A young woman replied: ‘‘I am saving 
up my money and am going to buy the 
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sweetest little bungalow out in the country 
with a little ground around it—just enough 
to grow flowers and a few vegetables and 
raise some chickens.’’ 

Another doctor answered: ‘‘I suppose I 
will eventually have to move out of the 
neighborhood where I am now living, but I 
won’t be able to buy another home until 
prices drop a bit. The cost of labor and 
materials will have to come down one of 
these days, and then I will buy.’’ 

A young woman: ‘‘My twenty-year en- 
dowment policy matures in 1922 and I am 
going to invest the proceeds in a home of 
my own.’? 

A young woman: ‘‘TI hope to marry some 
day, and that the lucky man will be able 
to buy a home. There is nothing like own- 
ing one’s own home.’’ 

If the reporter had interviewed five hun- 
dred, or five thousand persons, the gist of 


their replies would have been the same, bar-. 


ring criminals, anarchists, bolshevists, imbe- 
ciles and other undesirables. In fact it would 
be hard to devise a better touchstone of thrift, 
ambition and all around good citizenship than 
the simple question: ‘‘Have you the desire, 
the ambition and the intention to some day 
own your own home?’’ The great need of to- 
day is the speedy removal of every obstacle 
that stands in the way of realization of that 
ambition. The road to home ownership must 
be made as smooth as possible. 


Black Walnut Still Holds Its 
Place in Industry 


Twenty years ago it was commonly believed 
that black walnut had run its course and that as 
a commercial wood, it was all gone. In spite 
of that belief a considerable quantity continued 
to find its way to mills from year to year; and 


when the war called for large amounts for gun 
stocks a systematic search for this wood revealed 
the fact that much more was available than any- 
one had supposed. During 1918 the sawmills of 
this country turned out 100,000,000 feet, which 
was much more than the cut reported for any 
other year since statistics of lumber production 
had been regularly compiled. It was estimated 
that at the close of the war, 821,000,000 feet of 
this timber still stood in this country. The tree 
grows rapidly in ground that is partly open, such 
as old fields, fence rows, and river banks. It is 
there that most walnut is now being cut, and 
thence it may be expected to come in the future. 
No growth figures have been published officially, 
but perhaps the yearly growth is now equal to 
the yearly average cut during the last twenty 
years. 

At any rate, the supply of walnut is not near 
its end. Those who want to use this wood can 
get it at a price not very high, when its excel- 
lent qualities are considered. It will have a fu- 
ture, which it deserves. It has been to some ex- 
tent a victim of changing fashions during past 
years, and that experience may be repeated; but 
no matter how often it drops out of fashion, 
walnut will always come back, because it has an 
intrinsic value that will assert itself. 

America produces no handsomer wood, and its 
strength and seasoning qualities are very high. 
Walnut is primarily a furniture wood, for which 
it is fitted by its beauty and physical properties. 
Interior house finish, fixtures for offices and 
stores, and material for musical instruments, be- 
long in the same class as furniture, and walnut 
will naturally seek that field. It will receive 
more consideration when it becomes generally 
known that enough of the wood is available to 
meet a pretty large demand. People who sup- 
pose that a certain wood can not be had, are not 
disposed to plan how they can use it; but if they 
know they can get it, they will study the prob- 
lem of its utilization, and its use will increase, 
or at least continue. 


Use of Trade-Marks 
Changed by Law 


Formerly the United States Patent Office 
would not register a trade-mark if its principal 
feature were a geographical word or term, or if 
it consisted principally of a representation of 
the goods upon which it was used. That old 
law frequently worked much hardship on those 
who wished to use trade-marks that had become 
well known locally. They might want to build 
up a trade in foreign countries, and could not 
derive any benefit from the mark there because 
the American Patent Office would not register 
it and give it official sanction. 

The law of 1920 has changed that. Geo- 
graphical and descriptive terms are not now 
barred by the patent office. Under the former 
law a foreigner in a foreign country could steal 
outright one of these geographical trade-marks, 
so valuable in this country, and use it in busi- 
ness in his country, thereby obtaining the full 
benefit of all the publicity acquired in America, 
and the real American owner could not help 
himself. . f 

In fact, it was then and still is possible for 
a foreigner to steal an American trade-mark, 
even if it were properly registered in this coun- 
try, and can profit by the theft. All that is 
necessary is that he register it in his country 
ahead of the rightful owner. That debars the 
owner from ever using it there. An incident 
of that kind will illustrate. A large pencil 
manufacturer sent a cargo of pencils to a 
country in South America. A thief there had 
registered the trade-mark before the pencils 
arrived. When the ship brought the pencils 
the whole cargo was confiscated, according to 
the law of that country, because the pencils 
bore a trade-mark registered there by another. 
The company never recovered its pencils. 

The present law greatly improves that situa- 
tion, but it is powerless to head off some of the 
thieving of American trade-marks in foreign 
countries. 





A Practical Plan for Use of Retailers 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN frequently hears of contests 
being put on by retailers that result in a large number of 
essays being written, and the creating of considerable local 
interest in the home building idea. It has just been advised 
that the Willingham-Tift Lumber Co., Atlanta, Ga., has 
offered two prizes of $50 each to students of the city high 
school for the best essay written on the subject ‘‘The Effect 
of Home Building on the Individual Family and the Com- 
munity.”’ 

A letter received this week from G. P. Textor, of the 
Textor Lumber Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa., states that that con- 
cern is offering prizes of $5, $3 and $2 for the best three 
essays on the subject ‘‘Why Everyone Should Own His 
Own Home,’’ written by high school students. 

In view of the fact that the school contest idea, as orig- 
inated and perfected by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, seems 
to have had sufficient vitality not only to. survive, but to 
prove useful to many lumber retailers in widely separated 
parts of the country—purely on its merits, as it has not 
been exploited, in fact has hardly been mentioned by this 
newspaper in the meantime—it seems worth while again 
to eall attention to it, as many retailers doubtless are now 
considering plans for local advertising and desire especially 
to awaken all the interest possible in home building. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be very glad to furnish 
any interested retailer complete details as to how to go about 
putting on a local contest, with suggestions for interesting 
those whose codperation is essential ; namely, the local school 
authorities, the local newspaper editors, and the general 
public. 


About three years ago, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN con- 
dueted, thru lumber retailers in all parts of the country, a 
national contest wherein pupils of public schools competed 
for capital prizes offered by this newspaper and for local 
prizes offered by retailers conducting the individual con- 
tests. The basis of the contest was the writing of essays 
by the pupils on the subject ‘‘Why Every Family Should 
Own Its Own Home.’’ In the local contests nearly fifty 
‘thousand essays were submitted. Each retailer sent the first 
prize essay submitted in his local contest to the AMERICAN 
|JUMBERMAN for entry in the national contest. These essays 
were in turn judged by a committee composed of the State 
superintendents of education of Illinois, Iowa and Indiana, 
and the capital prizes were awarded in accordance with 
‘heir decisions. 

This outline of the campaign is given in order that read- 
ers may have a background for the statements following. 
This essay contest plan, which was originated and per- 
feeted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, attracted such wide- 
spread attention, and proved to be so practical and valuable 
« method for retailers to employ in local campaigns to stir 
up interest in home building—as well as being a very effec- 
tive advertising proposition—that altho the national con- 
test, as already stated, was conducted three years ago, the 
plan still is being constantly used by retailers all over the 
country upon their own initiative, as a purely local propo- 
sition. It is as effective now as ever, except that the national 
contest feature, which of course added prestige and interest, 
as well as the opportunity to win the capital prizes offered 
hy this newspaper, no longer applies. 
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LOCUST POSTS IN OHIO 

We have several carloads of locust posts which 
we would like to find a market for. We will 
welcome any information that will assist us.—IN- 
quiry No. 142. 

[This request for information comes from 
Ohio. Locust posts are well suited for farm 
fences, and of course the market exists in farm- 
ing districts, rather than in large towns. The 
address will be supplied on request.—EbITor. } 


SQUARE EDGE OAK WANTED 
We are in the market for the following square 
edge merchantable oak delivered at Havre-de-Grace, 
Md., Pennsylvania Railroad: 65,000 feet 12x12-12- 
24-36’.—InQuiry No. 141. 
[The address of the inquirer will be forward- 
ed on request to interested parties.—Ep1ror. ] 


WEIGHT OF GREEN LOGS 

What would gum logs 24 inches in diameter and 
up to 30 inches weigh to the thousand feet log 
scale, Doyle measure, small end, small way? Also 
what would white oak logs of same size weigh ?— 
Inquiry No. 138. 

[The gum logs would weigh about 7,500 
pounds, oak logs about 8,250. The word 
**about” is necessary here, because the figures 
are only approximations and are based on the 
formula that a green log weighs 50 percent 
more than the green lumber that can be sawed 
out of it. But all green gum logs are not of 
the same weight per cubic foot; neither are all 
white oak logs. The figures given above are 
averages only.—EpITor. } 


WICKER AND HANDLES 

I would like to know about wicker quotations and 
also want information concerning handles or the 
blocks of which the handles are made. Any infor- 
mation you can give will be gladly received.— 
Inquiry No. 146. 

[This inquiry comes from New Jersey, and 
it deals with two subjects not closely related, 
wicker and handles. It is very difficult at this 
time to secure quotations on wicker. It was 
never easy to do so for the reason that there 
were many prices because of different grades 
of material, some being imported and others 
grown in this country. The inquirer has been 
furnished with the addresses of several large 
users with the suggestion that he correspond with 
them and obtain the prices they are willing to 
pay if they have this information to give out. 

In 1908 and again in 1909 the United States 
Forest Service published circulars 148 and 155 
dealing with willow wicker in the United States, 
‘and giving also some information concerning 
the imports of this material from foreign coun- 
tries. Both circulars were written by C. D. Mell. 
One contains seven pages, the other fourteen, 
and they go somewhat minutely into the process 
of growing, cutting, peeling, drying, bundling, 
and preparing for market willow rods in this 
country. Figures are also given for prices at 
that time, but, of course, such prices would not 
hold now. The Government experimented exten- 
sively with willow culture at Arlington, Va., on 
the plantation owned by Gen. Robert E. Lee at 
the commencement of the Civil War. The in- 
formation contained in these circulars is rather 
general but it is interesting. 

The handle industry is much larger than that 
of wicker. The inquirer is not very explicit as 
to just what information he desires concerning 
handles, and it is difficult to answer a general 
‘question on this subject because of the very 
wide range of the industry, there being by actu- 
al count 246 different classes of wooden handles 
manufactured in the United States, and each 
class may represent from five to fifty manufac- 
turers, so that the total handle manufacturers 
in this country exceeds 3,000. The inquirer has 
been furnished with the addresses of three or 
four large manufacturers of miscellaneous 
wooden handles, and from these he probably can 
obtain the information he desires on prices 


for different kinds. Paint brushes alone are 
made in several hundred sizes, shapes, and pat- 
terns, and tool handles in probably as many.— 
EDITOR. } 


AVERAGE WIDTH OF LUMBER 

A customer of ours in Canada purchased 2,000,- 
000 feet of spruce lumber to average 7 inches wide, 
the price to be decreased for each quarter of an 
inch in width if the lumber fell below a specified 
width. 

Our purchaser figures the average width on the 
lineal feet and the number of pieces furnished. We 
figure the average width on the number of feet 
board measure furnished of each width and we 
maintain our method of calculation is customary 
and right. 

We will be greatly obliged if you will give us a 
ruling on this matter and state what is customary 
in the lumber trade in the United States.—In- 
quiry No. 139. 

[This inquiry was first submitted to one of 
the lumber associations, and was forwarded 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with the sugges- 
tion that it be published in the query and com- 
ment department to reach those who know how 
problems of this sort are customarily worked. 
Answers are invited. 

If it is simply a sum in arithmetic, it can be 
solved ‘readily, but additional facts would be 
needed. If the problem is to find how much 
the shipment as a whole ran over or fell under a 
width of 7 inches the number of pieces of each 
length would have to be known; at any rate, 
it would have to be known how far the boards 
would reach if laid end to end. If such a 
string exceeds a length of 3,428,571 lineal feet, 
the average width is less than 7 inches; if 
it falls short of that length, the average width 
exceeds 7 inches. It is understood that the 
total shipment was 2,000,000 feet. If the boards 
are exactly 7 inches wide, the length of 3,428,- 
571 feet will make the 2,000,000 board feet. 

Having ascertained, by adding the length of 
all the boards in the invoice, whether the aver- 
age width is over or under 7 inches, it will re- 
quire only a simple calculation in proportion to 
find what the exact: average is. 

But if it is required to find the average width 
of the boards of each length there will be as 
many problems as there are lengths of boards, 
the boards of each length constituting a separ- 
ate problem. However, each of these problems 
could be worked in the manner suggested for 
the problem as a whole. 

The wording of the inquiry in its present 
form does not supply the data for solving this 
problem, and the most that can be done under 
the circumstances is to suggest a way to do 
it when the necessary figures have been made 
available.—EbIrTor. ] 


THE SASSAFRAS. LUMBER OUTPUT 

We are endeavoring to secure information con- 
cerning sassafras lumber. Can you tell us if this 
stock is ever on the market in any appreciable 
quantity and are you in a position to refer us to 
any concern from whom we can secure a car of FAS 
grade?—Inquiry No. 143. 

[This information is wanted by a manufac- 
turer of church furniture in Illinois, and inter: 
ested parties will receive the address on request. 
Sassafras lumber is not plentiful. The principal 
supply comes from Missouri, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Illinois, Ohio, and Tennessee. Government 
statistics for 1918 place the annual cut at 31,- 
000 feet, but that is not one-tenth enough. Sta- 
tisties procured from woodworking factories 
show the yearly use of this wood as follows: 
Boat building, 50 feet; coffins, 718; woodenware, 
1,500; fixtures, 10,000; furniture, 12,000; gen- 
eral millwork, 336,000; total, 360,268 feet. 

Sawmills often list sassafras as ash, which it 
closely resembles, but is not so strong and hard. 
The factory calls it by its right name and that 
accounts for the difference between 31,000 feet 
put out by sawmills and 368,268 feet received 
by factories which manufacture it into the prod- 
uets listed above.—Eprror. } 


VENEER FOR WRAPPING CANS 


Would you kindly advise us of any firms th:t 
are in a position to furnish basswood or cottonwoc! 
veneer suitable for wrapping 5- and 10-gallon 
cans? It must be thoroly dry. We desire to pur- 
chase in straight cars, about one car per month.—- 
InQuiIrRY No. 134. 


[The address of the Pennsylvania firm for 
which this inquiry is inserted will be furnished 
to interested parties on request.—EDITOR. | 


SEEKS SMALL HARDWOOD STRIPS 


We are in the market for second growth white 
ash or rock elm resawed, kiln dried strips, %”x2". 
Can you assist us in locating someone who is in 
a position to furnish these?—INQquirY No. 140. 


[The inquirer is located in Chicago. The ad- 
dress will be furnished on request.—EbITor. | 


SAWING BY BAND OR CIRCULAR 


Is there any difference in monetary value be- 
tween band sawed and circular sawed lumber of 
equal grade, widths and lengths, or, in other words, 
all other points being equal?—INnQuriry No. 135. 


[In general practice there is no difference. 
By special agreement more is sometimes paid 
for lumber cut with a bandsaw because it is sup- 
posed to be a little superior in manufacture.— 
EDITor. ] 


SOLUTION OF TREE PROBLEM 


I offer the following solution of the tree problem 
in Inquiry No. 118, in the AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN 
of Feb. 5. The formula I have used has been much 
used by the Forest Service and is known to give 
very accurate results in determining the contents 
of a tree. The chief discrepancies, due to the for- 
mula’s being based on the volume of the frustrum 
of a paraboloid, will be in the large butt swell of 
the tree in question, and the unusual unevenness 
of the trunk. I have assumed the whole tree is 
taken as one section. 


Diameter top end = 20+3.1416—6.36’ 
Diameter lower end = 34.17+3.1416=10.87’ 
Formula : 
Area, top end + Area, lower end 
Vol. cu. ft. 


2 
Assuming ends are circles: 
Area of circle = 3.1416 x (radius)? 
Area top end = 3.1416X(3.18)%=31.77 sq. ft. 
Area lower ad — sq. ft. 


Vol. cu. ft. = X 47.5 = 2958.78 cu. ft. 


X length 





Assuming that approximately 6 board feet equa) 
1 cubic foot there will be 17,752.7 board feet in 
the tree. This will not be exactly accurate, due 
to causes stated above, but I think it is as bear 
as we can get it—B. W. TreEN, ALMA, MICH. 


EXTENT OF RETAIL BUSINESS 

What percent of the lumber used in this country 
is handled by retail yards and what is the rest used 
for? How does the lumber industry rank with 
others ?—INnquiry No. 136. 

[Estimates have placed the lumber handled 
by retail yards at 66 percent of the whole. Cal- 
culations based on a report made for the United 
States Forest Service by O. M. Butler a few 
years ago show a percentage of 73. Mr. But- 
ler’s statistics deal with only eleven States, 
all in the Mississippi Valley, and figures per 
capita obtained there are extended by means of 
ratios to the whole country. It is proballe 
that the per capita is a little higher in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley than in the country as a whole. 
In that case, the 73 percent is too high, It may 
be safely placed between 66 and 73 percent. 

The lumber disposed of otherwise than at re- 
tail meets about the same uses as that sold at 
retail, but most of it goes to large users who 
purchase at wholesale from jobbers or s8W- 
mills. 

Lumber ranks fourth among the industries of 
this country, the first being mines, second meat, 
third foundries and metal working. If agricul- 
ture is considered as a single industry, it 1s 
larger than any other, but it is not usually 
reckoned as a single industry.—EprTor. } 
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The General Business Situation 

The general business situation continues to 

ow gradual improvement, altho this im- 
provement is less noticeable in some lines than 
in others, and might therefore be termed ir- 
regular. Textile mills are generally resuming 
operation and farm products are moving more 
freely; on the other hand, activity in steel and 
iren centers is slackening, and the amount of 
idle rolling stock on the railroads is increasing, 
indieating that some of the primary sources 
for goods for transportation continue to suffer 
from business depression. The stagnation in 
the building industry is responsible for this 
condition more than probably is realized. Lum- 
ber, for instance, which is one of the chief 
commodities on the transportation of which 
the railroads depend for their business, finds 
a considerable restricted market on account 
of inactivity and uncertainties in the building 
field. Should building revive this spring, it 
will make a tremendous difference in the gen- 
eral business situation, and normal conditions 
ean not be expected before such revival sets 
in. Continued public hesitancy is another 
vital factor in the situation. Wholesalers 
and jobbers complain that while their prices 
have been reduced practically to a cost basis, 
retailers refuse to do the speculative buying 
which normally at this time of year is the life 
of the market, but continue to make hand-to- 
mouth purehases. The retailers, too, declare 
that their prices are at rock bottom, but that 
genuine bargain prices have no appeal to 
consumers, who apparently remain convinced 
that prices are yet too high. Of course, 
the publie caution is in part due to loss in pur- 
chasing power as a result of unemployment, 
part time employment and reducing wages. 
The effect of this and the inactivity in -build- 
ing lines is clearly seen in the decrease in 
railroad traffic already referred to, and also 
in the diminished bank clearings, the falling 
off in mail order buying, and in the efforts of 
producers to reduce their costs, involving 
further wage reductions and a whole train of 
attendant circumstances. However, there are 
several encouraging factors in the situation, 
and confidence, that valuable asset in times 
of transition, is by no means absent. Indeed, 
many business authorities expect the tradi- 
tional dullness of February to give way to an 
Easter revival of the old time proportions. 


The Southern Pine Situation 


Reports from the South as to the market 
for southern pine are conflicting. Some mill 
centers report a very quiet market following 
the spurt which occurred last month, while 
others report continued business activity 
which, tho not to be compared with normal, 
still is quite satisfactory and indicative of 
better times to come. On the whole, it ap- 
pears that the southern pine market is in a 
better position than recently. Orders usually 
are for small lots, but the aggregate shows up 
very well. Inquiries, too, are coming in a 
much improved volume and southern pine dis- 
tributers and manufacturers generally are 
quite well satisfied with the outlook. Prices 
in the meanwhile have responded to this im- 
provement in current and prospective market 
conditions only on a few items, generally re- 
maining on the basis which prevailed prior 
to the January spurt. An increased demand 
for export stock is reported from certain sec- 
tions and railroad and car material seems to 
be moving a little better than recently. 
Further adjustments in, the wages of mill 
operatives are constant occurrences, they 
showing a willingness to accept the euts which 
are so necessary, especially under. present mar- 
ket conditions, rather than face shutdowns 


which would. be inevitable for an indefinite 
period were the mills required to pay the 
former high wages with lumber selling at 
present prices. Production has increased a lit- 
tle and now exceeds orders slightly. For the 
week ended Feb. 11 a group of 135 mills re- 
ported: 


Shipments 
62,898,056’ 


Orders 
56,876,576’ 


Production 
62,409,875’ 


The North Carolina Pine Market 


Manufacturers of North Carolina pine re- 
port more numerous inquiries for both rough 
and dressed stock, particularly in boards and 
framing, during the last week or ten days, 
and that the volume of sales has shown a 
marked increase compared with a couple of 
weeks ago. Some large cargo sales have been 
made to Boston and Philadelphia and other 
points, and rail shipments also have been bet- 
ter, and this improvement has encouraged the 
manufacturers to look forward with more con- 
fidence. Prices, however, remain weak, as 
competition is very keen—a feature which 
only a considerably improved market can re- 
move. Forty-eight North Carolina pine mills 
report as follows for the week ended Feb. 5: 
Shipments Production Orders 
4,162,402’ 3,378,035’ 2,264,600’ 


The Douglas Fir Market 


There has been no perceptible change in 
the Douglas fir market during the last week 
or ten days, the situation remaining dull and 
featureless. A marked increase in the volume 
of inquiries is reported from some west Coast 
mill centers, while others have no such re- 
ports to make; but from nowhere comes word 
of any consequential increase in the volume 
of actual business transacted and, altho opti- 
mism is undiminished, the prospects for the 
immediate future appear to be as clouded as 
ever. Here and there it is evident that build- 
ing materials other than lumber, such as ce- 
ment, sand, gravel, glass, and hardware, are 
undergoing quite radical price adjustments 
which are pretty sure to have an important 
effect on this year’s building operations lo- 
cally, but these readjustments, particularly in 
connection with such important factors as 
plumbing, heating, and labor, have not yet 
become nationwide, or really important in 
any one large consuming territory, and until 
these take place no permanent revival of 
building construction can be expected. Prices 
of Douglas fir lumber, in the absence of 
demand, have shown no strengthening; to the 
contrary, certain items seem to be slipping 
lower constantly. Prices, as a matter of fact, 
have become so low that a great majority of 
the mills simply can not accept the business 
offered them. Production is still heavily eur- 
tailed and the few mills that have resumed 
operations during the last few weeks are run- 
ning only part time, with the result that the 
cut reported to the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association is still below 50 percent of normal. 
Mill stocks of upper grade lumber have be- 
come very low as a result of the low produe- 
tion during the last couple of months, and it 
does not appear probable that prices of uppers 
will recede any further. A good part of the 
accumulation in lower grades has also been 
moving down, but heavy stocks are still being 
carried of such items as dimension, especially 
in the narrow widths, common boards, and 
slash grain flooring and ceiling. Wideawake 
retailers are taking advantage of the pres- 
ent opportunity to secure these items cheap. 
During the week ended Feb. 5, the mills affili- 
ated with the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation reported as follows: 
Shipments Production 
37,074,929’ 40,479,515’ 


Orders 
38,978,328’ 


The hardwood situation remains practically 
unchanged, There are now a few more inqui- 
ries in circulation than recently, and perhaps 
a slightly larger volume of orders, but not 
enough to make any material difference. 
Prices show no strengthening, altho it is gen- 
erally admitted that they will react very 
quickly as soon as any genuine increase in 
business develops, on account of the very low 
stocks in most items, due to the prolonged 
shutdown or part time operation of a majority 
of the mills in practically all the hardwood 
producing sections. The furniture manufac- 
turers are the best buyers at present, but at 
that their business is quite insignificant. Or- 
ders from the automobile industries are very 
few, and flooring, interior trim and other finish 
are slow movers. Many of the hardwood man- 
ufacturers are inclined to believe that there is 
not going to be any large increase in business 
in the immediate future and are formulating 
their plans accordingly. When the logs now 


. on hand have been converted into lumber it 


is very likely that the quantity of lumber 
that will go on sticks will be even smaller than 
during the last several months of heavily 
curtailed output, unless something very defi- 
nite in the way of improved market conditions 


- should oceur very shortly. 


Features of the Redwood Trade 


The redwood market has improved somewhat 
during the last two or three weeks as a result 
of some increase in eastern buying and a bet- 
ter demand from California yards. Produe- 
tion at the redwood mills is light and if the 
spring demand assumes the proportions that it 
is expected to, there will be no overstock. 
Present prices seem likely to hold for some 
time. Eleven representative redwood mills 
reported as follows for the week ended Feb. 5: 
Shipments Production Orders 
2,685,000’ 5,031,000’ 1,671,000’ 


Pointers on Western Pines 

Inland Empire manufacturers of western 
pines are able to report some quickening in the 
market for their products. Uppers, which are in 
very low supply, are moving in better volume, 
and so is yard stock. Shop, too, is finding a 
better demand than recently and it is reported 
that prices on this item have strengthened 
somewhat during the last couple of weeks. 
Production, however, remains restricted, many 
of the mills having closed down or curtailed 
their output considerably during the last two 
months on account of the adverse market con- 
ditions and still hesitating to resume on ac- 
count of the uncertainties of the immediate 
future. During the week ended Feb. 5, thirty- 
nine representative Inland Empire mills re- 
ported as follows: 
Shipments Production Orders 
9,864,000’ 4,282,000’ 9,400,000’ 


The market for California and southern 
Oregon white and sugar pine is still very dull, 
altho there are numerous inquiries and excel- 
lent prospects for increased business in the 
near future. Clears are in the best demand, 
eastern. yards buying small quantities con- 
stantly to fill in stocks and very little remains 
unsold in manufacturers’ hands. Seven mills 
affiliated with the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association reported as 
follows for the week ended Feb. 5: 
Shipments Production 
1,108,000’ 1,059,000’ 


Orders 
1,822,000’ 
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Rule on “Market” in Income Return 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 17.—Income tax 
tegulations No. 45 revised as of Feb. 14, make 
two apparently insignificant changes in article 
1584 which are construed by L. C. Boyle, gen- 
eral counsel, and Dr. Wilson Compton, secre- 
tary-manager, of the National Lumber Manv- 
facturers’ Association, as undoing all the lum- 
bermen were led to believe had been accom- 
plished following the hearing before the board 
of appeals and review last December. In view 
of the short time remaining in which to make 
returns for the calendar year 1920, lumbermen 
are being advised by the National association 
to file their inventories at ‘‘market’’ where it 
is lower than ‘‘cost,’”? in accordance with the 
amendments to article 1582 and article 1584 
promulgated Dec. 30 following the hearing be- 
fore the board. 

The amended articles were published on page 
68 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 8. 
The first two sentences of article 1584 are 
amended in the revised regulations. This part 
of the regulations as first amended and as re- 
vised Feb. 14 follows: 


January Amendment February Revision 


Under ordinary cir- Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, ‘‘market’” cumstances, ‘“market’’ 
means the current bid means the current bid 
price prevailing at the price prevailing at the 
date of the inventory date of the inventory 
for the particular mer- for the particular mer- 
chandise in the volume  chandise in the volume 
in which ordinarily pur- inwhich ordinarily pur- 
chased by the taxpayer. chased by the taxpayer, 
This method of valua- 
tion is applicable in and is applicable in 
the cases (a) of goods the cases (a) of goods 

urchased and oon purchased and on 

and, (b) of basic ele- hand, (b) of basic ele- 
ments of cost (mate- ments of cost (mate- 
rials, labor and burden) rials, labor and burden) 
in goods in process in goods in process 
of manufacture, and of manufacture, and 
(c) of finished goods on in finished goods on 
hand; exclusive, how- hand; exclusive, how- 
ever of goods on hand_ ever of goods on hand 
or in process of manu-__ or in process of manu- 
facture for delivery facture for delivery 
upon firm sales con- upon firm sales con- 
tracts at fixed prices tracts at fixed prices 
entered into before the entered into before the 
date of the inventory, date of the inventory, 
which goods must be which goods must be 
inventoried at cost. inventoried at cost. 


Comparison with the text published in the 
Jan. 8 issue will show that the only changes in 
language consist in the substitution of a comma 
for the period after ‘‘taxpayer’’ at the end of 
the first sentence, the elimination of the words 
‘‘this method of valuation’’ at the beginning 
of the second sentence and the insertion of the 
word ‘‘and,’’ the omission of the parenthetical 
subdivision ‘‘c’’ and the change of the word 
“fof” to Cin??? 

As construed by the National association offi- 
cials, however, these seemingly insignificant 
changes, if upheld, would have the effect of re- 
quiring many lumbermen to pay income tax on 
actual losses. The chief of the inventory sec- 
tion takes the ground that the lumbermen mis- 
construed the amendments made to the two arti- 
cles following the hearing last year. As a mat- 
ter of fact. everybody construed the amend- 
ments as a 100 percent victory for the lumber- 
men. This construction was placed upon them 
by the timber section of the income tax divi- 
sion and lumbermen have been making their re- 
turns on this basis. In order to bring the mat- 
ter to a head some lumbermen probably will 
‘file their inventories on the basis of ‘‘cost,’’ 
accompanying them with claims in abatement. 

As the regulations now stand, apparently the 
only lumbermen who will be wholly in the clear 
in basing their inventories on ‘‘market’’ when 
it is lower than cost will be those who are 
prepared to show that during a reasonable 
period before and after the date of the inven- 
tory they have sold their product at prices actu- 
ally below cost of production. In other words, 
under this revised ruling the mere fact that 
large stocks of lumber are on hand on which 
the manufacturers can not realize their costs at 





the current market prices would not be sufficient 
warrant for inventorying those stocks at ‘‘mar- 
ket.?? 

The injustice of this ruling is so obvious that 
it is difficult for lumbermen to see how it can 
be made to hold, especially when the change 
is sprung without warning at this late date. A 
vigorous protest already has been made to the 
Treasury Department. 





New Wisconsin Retailer Starts Business 

CHETEK, WIS., Feb. 15.—A new retail lum- 
ber concern has opened for business here under 
name of Averill-Mau Lumber Co., which will 
handle lumber and other building materials. 
The company starts with a new plant and com- 
plete stock. S. A. Worden, formerly with the 
W. S. Ives Lumber Co., Annandale, Minn., is in 
charge as manager. ‘The president of the new 
company is C. K. Averill; A. G. Mau, is vice 
president and W. A. Mau, secretary and treas- 
urer. 





Changes in Southern Piner’s Personnel 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 15.—Frederick J. 


" Bannister was elected president of the Long- 


Bell Lumber Co. at the annual meeting of the 
directors Saturday at the company’s offices in 
the R. A. Long Building. This, however, does 
not mean the retirement of R. A. Long from 
active participation in the affairs of the com- 
pany. Mr. Long was reélected chairman of the 
board of directors, and 
in that position will 
continue to handle the 
larger affairs of the 
various Long-Bell inter- 
ests. 

The election of Mr. 
Bannister to the presi- 





F. J. BANNISTER, 
Kansas City, Mo. ; 


Elected President Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. 





dency of the company 
is a well deserved pro- 
motion and meets with 
the approval of every- 
one with whom he has 
come in contact. Join- 
ing the. Long-Bell or- 
ganization in 1892 as = 
a bookkeeper, Mr. Bannister was entrusted with 
one position of responsibility after another and 
in 1914 was made vice president and treasurer 
of the company. For several years his respon- 
sibilities have been increasing and he gradually 
has been taking over many of the duties of Mr. 
Long as president. At the same time Mr. Ban- 
nister has been active in civic work in Kansas 
City and has come to be one of the leading citi- 
zens of the community. He lives at La Cima 
Farm, one of the show places of Jackson County. 
The promotion of Mr. Bannister was followed 
by the promotion of M. B. Nelson from the 
second to the first vice presidency; J. H. Fores- 
man, from the third to the second vice presi- 
dency, and J. D. Tennant, to the third vice 
presidency. Mr. Foresman has been with the 
Long-Bell company thirty-two years and for the 
last ten years has been in charge of the retail 
yards of the company. Mr. Nelson and Mr. 
Tennant have been with the company since 1898. 
In assuming the chairmanship of the board 
of directors, R. A. Long will have plenty to do 
in connection with the expanding activities of 
the Long-Bell company, which, being the larg- 
est manufacturer of southern pine, also soon 
will be one of the largest manufacturers of west 
Coast products, with the Weed Lumber Co., at 
Weed, Calif., already in operation manufactur- 
ing sash and doors and the new mills to be built 
on the Columbia River. 
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Specific Northern Log Rates Canceled 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN |} 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 17.—In a decision 
handed down by Division 1 in investigation and 
suspension docket No. 1235—saw logs between 
Michigan and Wisconsin points—the Interstate 
Commerce Commission finds that the carriers 
concerned have justified their proposal to caucel 
certain specific rates on saw logs and bolts from 
points on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad and the Wisconsin & Northern Railway 
in northern Wisconsin and Michigan to Wiscon- 
sin points when for manufacture and reshipment 
via line of respondents. The orders of suspen- 
sion are vacated to this extent. 

At the same time the commission holds that 
the proposed cancelation of joint rates from 
points served by the Cooper Range and Mineral 
Range railroads is not justified and orders that 
the suspended schedules containing this proposal 
be canceled. The changes will become effective 
on or before March 14. 





Further Curtailment Depletes Stocks 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 

Houston, TEx., Feb. 16—In an effort to re- 
duce cost of production, further wage redue- 
tions have become effective at mills in this terri- 
tory. One concern has placed its operations on 
an 11-hour day basis and cut its common labor 
to $1.75, following a previous cut to $2. At the 
same time commissary prices have been reduced 
in the same proportion. Some mills that had 
resumed operation since Jan. 1 again have 
closed down. There was a decided spurt in 
buying for a short time, but there is little de- 
mand now. 

None of the mills are in position to handle 
mixed car business to any extent, because of 
badly assorted stocks. There have been heavy 
cancelations in this territory by the railroads. 
Retail yards in the country and smaller towns 
report considerable building and the principal 
yard business coming to the mills is from these 
smaller communities where labor and materials 
have been reduced along with lumber prices. 

Manufacturers generally report a sluggish ‘le- 
mand and very low prices, but with the general 
curtailment in progress there will be very small 
stocks available for the demand that is conti- 
dently expected later in the season. 

Some lumber is moving to Mexico and West 
Indian ports and at Orange, Tex., at least one 
cargo is being loaded for New York delivery. 
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~ Cyclone Does Little Damage to Mills 


~ GARDNER, GA., Feb. 15.—The eyelone that 
struck this place on Feb. 10 did very little dam- 


“age to the mills of the Cleveland-Oconee Lumber 


Co. here and no damage at all to its stock of 
lumber, which was located outside of the storm 
area, 

The residence section of Gardner was swept 
by the cyclone just after noon and residences of 
twenty-two colored people, a church, coms- 
sary building, mule barn, dining hall and several 
other small buildings, also three residences \e 
longing to the Central of Georgia Railroad, were 
completely demolished. One white person ai 
twenty-nine colored were killed and about tweii- 
ty-five others were injured. : 

The Cleveland-Oconee Lumber Co. whose head- 
quarters are at 408 Peters Building, Atlanta, 
Ga., give many thanks to the American Red 
Cross for its promptness in arriving here and the 
efficient work done. Its supply of first aid mate- 
rial, tents, bedding and foodstuffs arrived on 
the same train as did Messrs. Davis and Wood- 
ward, who are in charge of the southern division 
of the Red Cross, as did also two trained nurses 
from Atlanta. Relief was on the scene within 
a few hours after the storm. : 

Hardwood lumber and southern pine are 
manufactured and wholesaled by the Cleveland- 
Oconee Lumber Co. and in view of the fact that 
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many conflicting reports have been published 
regarding the cyclone here the company an- 
nounces that it is just as well able to take care 
of its customers and keep shipping as ever. 
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Westport (Mo.) Gets Kansas City Rate 
[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—In a supple- 

mental opinion promulgated today by Division 

1 of the Interstate Commerce Ceenaienion in 

Docket No. 10062—Badger Lumber Co. et al. 

vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., 

director general as agent et al.—the interested 
carriers are ordered to establish on or before 

May 2, upon not less than five days’ notice, 

rates on lumber, forest products and certain 

other commodities in carloads to Westport, Mo., 
in connection with the line of the Kansas City 

Railways Co., which shall not exceed the rates 

contemporaneously maintained on like traffic 

from the same points to the Kansas City switch- 
ing district, or to Westport in connection with 
the Missouri & Kansas Railway Co. 


Publicity Conference Postponed 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—Dr. Wilson 

Compton, secretary-manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, today sent 
out telegrams announcing the postponement for 
one week of the meeting of the National’s pub- 
licity committee which was to have been held 
in Chicago next Monday. 

Dr. Compton will be present at a meeting in 
Norfolk tomorrow when the North Carolina 
Pine Association will consider the national pub- 
licity eampaign. The following day the Georgia- 


Florida Saw Mill Association will consider the 
same question at a meeting in Jacksonville, 
which will be attended by J. E. Rhodes, secre- 
tary-manager Southern Pine Association, as the 
representative of Dr. Compton, who could not 
reach Jacksonville in time for the meeting. 


A GROWING EXPORT CONCERN 


New Orieans, La., Feb. 14.—The A. J. Hig- 
gins Lumber & Export Co. has moved into its 
handsome and commodious suite of new offices 
in the Annex to the Whitney Central Bank 
Building now being completed. The new offices 
are at No. 625, on the same floor as were the 
old offices in the main building, and the prob- 
lem of moving was considerably simplified. 

During the last two or three years the growth 
of the A. J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co. has 
been marked with many additions to the or- 
ganization. Not long ago its capital stock was 
increased to $400,000 and its business expanded 
to one of imports as well as exports. Today 
it has an_office force of about thirty persons 
with a traveling force of ten men representing 
the company in domestic and foreign territory. 

The principal business of the company has 
been from the first the exportation of pitch 
pine. During 1920 the hardwood business of 
the company grew to such extent that a separate 
department was established. The same year 
saw a development of imports of various exotic 
woods from Central America and Cuba, of 
which lignum vitae and cocobolo are two vari- 
eties. For handling imports the same facilities 
have served as are used for exports, which sim- 
plifies the work and cost of handling to a large 
extent. 


The company is said to have at New Orleans 
the largest terminal facilities for handling lum- 
ber owned by any one lumber eompany in the 
world. It has developed a series of holding 
basins which are connected by means of 
and locks with the Mississippi River. The com- 
pany also owns its own tugs and lighters. Ship- 
ments of timbers to foreign countries in cargo 
lots is a large part of the business and loading 
facilities are provided for several steamers at 
once. The company also owns its own switch 
tracks alongside the canal with a capacity for 
120 cars. 

W. M. Cady, of McNary, La., president of 
the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., is president of the 
A. J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co. Mr. Hig- 
gins is vice president, secretary-treasurer and 
general manager. W. H. Ward, of the Algiers 
Saw & Planing Mill, is another vice president of 
the company. The other directors are E. E. 
Lafaye, vice president Canal-Commercial Bank 
and ex-city commissioner, and W. H. Cowley, 
of the W. H. Cowley Steamship Co. 

Additional executives and members of the 
office force of the company are: 

A, Milch, vice president; Herbert F. Adey, office 
manager ; M. Noe, European department; James 
Grey, manager purchasing department; L. P. Du- 
Bose, manager hardwood department ; J. R. Wester- 
field, jr., West Indies department; W. L. Ryce, 
claims; Andrew J. Dehart, auditor; Miss Mary 
Griffin, records and invoices; M. P. Hardin, freight 
bookings ; Jack Sheffield, city salesman ; Louis Mar- 
zoni, boom superintendent ; Oswald Howatt, book- 


keeper; Ferdinand Ribbeck, Frank Pfankuchen, 
wharf clerks. 


Two SEATs on the New York Stock Exchange 
were recently sold at $80,000 and $77,500. These 
are the lowest figures at which seats have 
changed ownership since the armistice. 





A Text From Genesis for Timid Advertisers * 


Three Principles That Ought to Be Considered in Every Campaign 
[By Edward G. McDougall, Vice President Libby, McNeill & Libby] 


Marshal Foch tells the story of a general on the field of battle 
who was faced with the necessity of taking some kind of action. 
He racked his mind in an endeavor to recall some similar situation 
in the history of war and how it was met. He could remember 
nothing that would help him, and finally exclaimed, ‘‘To the devil 
with history and principles! What is my objective?’’ 

This is the way in which every man should approach the formu- 
lation of an advertising program—What is my objective? Once 
that question is clearly answered, the various means of advertising 
can be judged from history and from principle as to their efficiency 
in relation to that objective. 

There are, however, some general principles which may safely 
be laid down as worthy of consideration in every case. 


HAVE FORCE ENOUGH AND CONCENTRATE IT 


There is first the principle of adequacy. Probably more adver- 
tising campaigns have been failures as the result of too little adver- 
tising, rather than too much. It is cheaper to get up more steam 
than is needed and let some escape than not to get up enough steam 
to move the load. In starting advertising, then, err on the side of 
too much rather than too little; and once the load is moving and 
under way it will be easier to estimate more accurately what is 
needed to keep it in motion. 

The second principle is what Marshal Foch calls ‘‘The Economy 
of Forces.’’ In war, that means concentrating enough men to one 
point, at one time, to break down the resistance. In advertising, 
it means putting enough advertising into one city, or one section, or 
one kind of advertising medium, really to make an impression on 
the market represented by that group of people. 

STAYING POWER WINS AND HOLDS TRADE 

The third principle is that of permanency. There is a great story 
illustrating this principle which I want to tell you. It is an old, 
old story, but probably most of you have not been to Sunday School 
for so long a time that you have forgotten it. 


It is the story of the first food administrator, a man by the name 
of Joseph. In the first book of the Bible is told how Joseph was 
sold by his brethren and carried down into Egypt. In Egypt, 
Joseph had the good fortune to interpret the dreams of Pharaoh. 
These dreams, Joseph predicted, meant a famine in the land fol- 
lowing several years of plenty. And Pharaoh set Joseph up as food 
administrator, to provide from the years of plenty against the years 
of famine. 


The thing came about as Joseph had predicted, and when the 
years of famine arrived the Egyptians were well supplied with food. 

You will remember how the story goes on to tell that Joseph’s 
brethren, who had mistreated him, came down to Egypt after food; 
how they discovered Joseph to be a man of might and influence in 
the land, and how Joseph persuaded his brethren and father and 
kinsmen to come down into Egypt and settle there; and because of 
Joseph’s power and influence, the Jews were treated as a favored 
people in Egypt, and waxed strong and prosperous. 


And then we come upon a very significant sentence in this story 
of the Jews in Egypt, a sentence that contains one of the greatest 
pieces of business philosophy ever written. That sentence reads: 
‘*And a new king arose in the land, who knew not Joseph.’’ 

All that Joseph had done, and all that he had been, was forgot- 
ten. And from that point on the story of the Jews in Egypt is one 
of trials and tribulations, persecutions and finally slavery. 

The Jews fell from their high estate because they began to live 
on their past record. They failed to keep their name, their merits 
and their accomplishments before their public. 

In business a new king arises in the land every day. There is a 
new retail grocer on a thousand corners. There is a new jobber, or 
jobber’s buyer, who knows not Joseph, your salesman, who has been 
covering that territory for thirty years. There is a new generation 
and a new crop of brides and grooms who never heard of your label. 

When you go into advertising, go in to stay in, consistently and 
regularly. Figure out an advertising appropriation which your 
business can stand as a regular investment and stick to it.— 
Printers’ Ink. 


*Part of address before the National Canners’ Association Con- 
vention, Atlantic City. 
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Tested Perpetual Inventory Systems 


A perpetual inventory system to be successful 
must give reasonably exact information, it must 
be simple in form and so designed that it may 
be operated with a minimum of time and trouble. 
In other words the system must be run to. bene- 
fit the business, not the business run to keep up 
the inventory system. The simpler the system 
is the better the results, provided, of course, 
accuracy is not sacrificed to secure simplicity. 

A perpetual inventory system must be fitted 
to the individual business. If properly run and 
designed it will be of very material aid, but 
if neglected and not kept up such a system is 
utterly worthless. One dealer who has a simple 
system and insists upon its use, turns his stock 
eight times a year. Of course the perpetual 
inventory system is not responsible for the 
turnover of the stock this number of times, but, 
as the dealer says, it enables him to keep the 
stock down to the proper level, to buy nothing 
except what is needed, and it takes all worry off 
his shoulders regarding the condition of the 
stock of the company. A retail business must 
always be conducted conservatively and this was 
never more true than it is today. To be able 
to tell how much of each grade, length and 
width of lumber was sold for any particular 
year or over a period of years will be a material 
help in placing orders, particularly if each year 
a brief resume of the character of the trade is 
kept. It is the purpose of this article to ex- 
plain various types of perpetual inventories 
which have been tried out carefully by lumber 
companies and found to work reasonably well. 


A Detailed Card System 

The Spears Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has a very complete and accurate card system 
upon which is based the perpetual inventory it 
carries. The company very carefully investi- 
gated the requirements of Grand Rapids and 
contiguous territory and then determined what 
woods and what grades were best suited to the 
needs of the community. The company buys 
these woods and these grades and no others. 
Furthermore, it has determined what is the 
maximum amount of stock which should ever be 
carried and also the minimum amount. The 
stock, therefore, is never allowed to exceed the 
maximum, and when the minimum is reached a 
certain amount is ordered. A study of an illus- 
tration made from a card used by this com- 
pany will show how the system is arranged. It 
will be noted that on the card a column is pro- 
vided for stock that has been ordered, a feature 
which is very important, especially when orders 
are a long time in getting thru. A card is pro- 
vided for every item carried and by turning to 
the card for any particular grade it is possible 
to tell how much is in stock, where it is in the 
yard, and what it costs. Lumber received either 
by car or returned from jobs is entered in a 
eolumn headed ‘‘Received,’’? while sales are 
recorded in a column headed ‘‘ Disbursements.” 
In this column stock used in manufacturing 
must also be entered as sold, and then credit 
given the items from which it is made. A per- 
petual inventory system when properly kept 


CARD NO. SIZE 


WHEN BALANCE ON HAND IS UNDER 
ORDERED 


DATE 7 | ORD. NO. QUAN 


ORD NO. QUAN. 


up will do more than keep a mere record of the 
stock on hand; it will show what stock is mov- 
ing and what stock is not moving. It is use- 
less to carry from year to year material which 
does not sell either because of lack of sales ef- 
forts or because it is not fitted to the needs of 
the community. When an inventory card dis- 
closes that certain stock is not moving as it 
should, the situation should be carefully investi- 
gated and steps taken to correct the difficulty 
with the sales force or the item closed out if 
it will not sell. In connection with such a system 
it is very well worth while to keep a record of 
items and articles called for which are not 
kept in stock. Then if these calls are frequent 
enough a retail company which is keen about 
increasing its sales will readily know what to do. 
Of course such cars should not be kept in the 
perpetual inventory card file. 


The Double Entry Ledger Type 
One system which probably for simplicity is 
equal to any other involves the use of a modi- 
fied double entry ledger. By ‘‘modified’’ is 
meant that a third column is provided in which 
to carry a perpetual balance. The first thing 
to do in installing a perpetual inventory system 


the ledger is devoted to each item carried in 
stock and each page is numbered, and in the 
front part there is provided an index which 
facilitates turning to such page promptly. Some 
may hold that this system is rather sketchy, but 
it has been found to be satisfactory in actual, 
practical work, provided it is cared for by an 
intelligent person. 


A Simple Sheet System 


Another simple system giving somewhat more 
details than the double entry ledger type sys- 
tem—unless the pages of the ledger are specially 
ruled—is that used by the Gordon Lumber (o., 
Middletown, N. Y. This company, as is the 
ease with every other retail company, is con- 
tinually having inquiries over the ’phone such 
as, ‘‘Have you this or that, and how much?’’ 
In order to reply with assurance it was found 
necessary to look in the warehouse or yard. This 
led the company to develop a perpetual inven- 
tory system in which all information is cata- 
loged on sheets 9% x 16 inches in size, punched 
for insertion in loose leaf binder. The sheets 
in the binder are’ properly indexed, so the page 
on which any given material is listed can be 
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Sample sheet from double entry ledger type of perpetual Inventory 


is to have a survey made of the yard, and have 
the various piles numbered. One way to do this 
is to number them just the way houses are num- 
bered, even numbers on one side of the alley 
and odd numbers on the other. One person 
should be made responsible for the — in- 
ventory system and in a fairly good sized plant 
it will take the undivided time of one person 
properly to keep such an inventory. The per- 
son who keeps the inventory must have a copy 
of every invoice received and a copy of every 
sales ticket or invoice sent out. A section made 
up from such a ledger as described above is 
shown in connection with this article. It shows 
that on Jan. 10 invoice No. 3670 was received 
or checked into the yard, which invoice called 
for 1,000 pieces of 2x4-16 No. 1 common S1S1E. 
Sales are entered in the sold column and returns 
are entered in the received column. A page in 





found immediately. The sheets are ruled in 
two forms, one form being for lumber and the 
other for cement, lime and similar commodities, 
the principle for both sheets being the same. 
An accompanying illustration shows a sample 
of the sheet used for lumber, a separate sheet 
being used for each item. In the columns under 
the letter ‘‘R” the number of the pieces re- 
ceived is shown, while under the letter ‘‘S’’ the 
number of pieces sold is entered. Daily footings 
in pencil are made and at the end of the mouth 
the total footings are made, showing the ‘otal 
purchases and sales, average cost and aver 
sales price. This system can be worked ve 
quickly and does not require a great des 
time, comparatively speaking. . L. My rly, 
treasurer of the company, in speaking of ‘lis 
system, said, ‘‘One of the advantages is 
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Sample of a very complete perpetual Inventory card used by the Spears Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Sample of perpetual Inventory sheet used 


we have always before us the kind of material 
actually sold. This gives us at a glance the 
margin of profit received, from which the cost 
of doing business may be deducted. As a means 
of ascertaining the amount of material on hand 
and the margin of handling on any given item, 
we do not believe this method can be excelled. 
So far as operating expense is concerned, the 
cost is such that the smallest dealer can use it. 
Only thirty minutes each day is required of a 
clerk in the office to make the necessary entries. 
The material received is entered from the in- 
voices and the amounts sold from sales slips.’’ 


A Simple, Yet Complete System 


The Hartford Lumber Co., Hartford, Conn., 
has a perpetual inventory system which it has 
been running for fifteen or sixteen years. This 


The Hartford Lumber Co. 
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No. 1, Order slip from which all orders are filled 


system is simple and yet complete and consists 
of the following five parts: 
1. Order slip from which all orders are filled. 
2. Cards on which the inventory is kept. 
3. Numbered blocks for marking the piles. 
4. Tally cards for tallying lumber received. 
5. Index to cards on which inventory is kept. 
Accompanying illustrations show what these 
various parts look like and they are marked 1, 
2,3, 4 and 5 in the order in which they are listed 
above, and figures in the description that fol- 
lows refer to the respective numbers. All lumber 
received is tallied upon the tally card (see No. 
4) as it comes into the yard. After being piled 
a uumber (see No. 3) is nailed to the front of 
ths pile and the record of the tally card com- 
pleted. That is the number on the pile and 
where the lumber is piled is added. From this 
tally ecard the bookkeeper fills out the inventory 


No. 2, Card on which the Inventory Is kept 
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by Gordon Lumber Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


card (see No. 2). Upon the top of one side is 
the description, below this is a record of the 
amount received and the rest of this side, as is 
all the other side, is kept for a report of the 
sales. These cards are kept in a drawer, numeri- 
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No. 5. How the Index to the perpetual Inventory 
card Is kept 


cally arranged and the drawer is kept in a safe 
when the cards are not in actual use. 

All orders are taken upon and filled from an 
order slip (see No. 1) upon which is recorded 
the pile from which the stock is taken as well 
as the quantity taken. A slip must accompany 
each cash sale handed in. r checking these 
slips with the journal and cash sale book, the 
quantities of the sales thereon, together with 
the data, are recorded on the inventory card 
(see No. 2). An index (see No. 5) of the in- 
ventory cards is made. As the cards are put in 
a small loose leaf book, it is easy to find any 
card immediately or several cards if the receipt 
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No. 4. A sample of the tally card used by the 
po Lumber Co. in tallying lumber re- 
ceive 


or sale requires more than one card. Based up- 
on the company’s experience with the perpetual 
inventory system, W. J. Riley, treasurer, makes 
the following suggestions regarding methods 
of working a : 

A. If the treasurer will compare every invoice 
with the inventory cards before settling for the 
invoice it will serve as an effective check against 
ee ee ee 


B. Insist w the number of the pile being 
nailed upon the lumber itself and not upon the 
blocking or a post by the side of the for 
the number must be returned to the office when 


\ 2x4-16". 


the last of the lumber is sold from the pile so 
that the card may be balanced and withdrawn 
from the inventory, and we found our men were 
liable to leave the number unless they were 
obliged to remove it before they could send the 
lumber out. 

C. Insist upon the drawer of cards being left 
in the safe when not in actual use. Carelessness 
in leaving the cards out of their place in the 
box, which will surely follow carelessness in 
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No.3 


No. 3. On each pile is placed a numbered block, 
such as the above 


leaving the box laying anywhere about the 
office, will destroy its whole effectiveness. 

D. When the lumber is returned to the yard 
from a customer after being charged we use 
the order slip No. 1, making it a credit, and 
add the quantity to the record of the amount 
received in the pile. 

E. Whenever any lumber is transferred from 
one pile to another in the yard, the yard man 
immediately records it upon an order slip (No. 
1) and it goes to the bookkeeper, with the regu- 
lar sale or credit slips, for record on the in- 
ventory cards. 

F. We are now considering numbering the 
order slips (No. 1) before issuing them to the 
salesmen and shall probably do so in the near 
future. We should then require the return of 
every order slip used and thus prevent the loss 
of any slip after it has been filled and before 
it has been charged. 


A System for Line Yards 


Retailers who operate one yard frequently 
feel that they are in close enough touch with 
their stock to do away with the necessity for a 

tual inventory system, but operators of 
line-yard companies certainly can not make such 
an assertion. Unless the local managers do 
the ordering it is vitally necessary for the gen- 
eral office to have a fairly comprehensive idea 
of the amount of stock on hand in each yard. 
Various modifications of the systems described 
before in this article could be applied by line- 
yard companies, altho a sheet system is more 
desirable than a card or ledger system because 
of space requirements. One of the accompany- 
ing illustrations shows a sample of a type of 
loose leaf sheet found to be reasonably satis- 
factory in practice. Different concerns are 
using various modifications of this type of per- 
petual inventory sheet. Generally speaking, 
each yard sends to the general office a perpetual 
inventory or stock sheet twice a month, where 
a duplicate system is kept for the purpose of 
checking up the yard records. The yard sends 
copies of its sales slips to the general office and 
the number of pieces of each item sold and re- 
ceived each day are totaled and then entered on 
the stock or perpetual inventory sheet. Assume 
that a car was received containing 300 pieces 
These would be entered in that part 
of the sheet reserved for ‘‘receipts,’’ after the 
stock was piled and checked. For the same 


. day the total of sales of 2x4-16’ would be added 


and inserted opposite the date in the proper part 
of the sheet marked ‘‘gales.’? The general 
office should keep its inventory sheets 
up to date and check each day the total sales of 
each item as well as the receipts by means of 
sales slips and the invoices. This can 

be accomplished by having the individual yards 
send in duplicates of their computations of the 
amount of each item sold; then if the general 
office detects any errors, and generally speaking 
lenty of errors will be detected, the yards can 

be notified and the proper corrections made. 
It will be only in rare cases that totals shown 
system will check absolutely 
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Stock Sheet Ending 


Yard. 





Close Stock Sheet twice a month, including, Ist to 15th and [6th to last days. 


2x4 


10 | 12 | 14 | 16 7:18 | 20 [22 


Sample of perpetual inventory sheet 





2X6 


24 10 | 12 | 14 | 16 | 18 | 20 


commonly used by line-yard companies 


with a rigid physical inventory, The system 
will disclose, however, if any big errors have 
been made and it will serve to show the need for 
greater accuracy in handling records of stock, 
For example, it is no uncommon practice to sub- 
stitute 2x4-16’s for 2x4-14’s when a customer 
comes in and there are not enough 2x4-14’s in 


stock. The practice may be all right and neces- 


sary, but certainly some record of such trans- 
action should be made, if for no other reason 
than to be used in connection with the income 
tax. Generally speaking, a perpetual inventory 
system if carefully followed will produce mighty 
good resulfs and pay several times over for 
itself. In the line-yard system described above, 
it will be noted, there is no provision made to 
list steck which has been ordered. This can 
generally be taken from the order book, but for 
a company starting 4 new system it would be 
better. to provide space in which the total 
amount of stock which has been ordered would 
be shown. This would give the executive do- 
ing the ordering an exact idea of the amount 
of stock on hand and on order at any time and 
would unquestionably facilitate work in order- 
ing. Coal, doors, windows, screens, wire fene- 
ing, frames, building paper, tile, wagon tongues, 
glass and the other items can be given spaces 
and handled in just the way that the sample 
shows dimension being handled. Moldings are 
generally not listed separately by line-yard 
companies, there being a column provided 
headed ‘‘ Molding” in which the lineal footaze 
of all moldings in stock is given. 





LUMBER MINIMA CASE BRIEFS IN FILE 


WasuineTon, D. C., Feb. 14.—The brief of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Docket No. 10,128—Lumber Carload Minima— 
indicates that a good deal of bad feeling has 
been engendered between associations in con- 
nection with this proceeding. 

After outlining the organization of the West 
Coast association, the brief declares, L. S. Mc- 
Intyre, its former traffic manager, called as a 
witness by the attorney for the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, did not appear 
as the authorized representative of the West 
Coast association and ‘‘gave only his individ- 
ual views. That Mr. McIntyre did not correct- 
ly represent the views of his principals was ex- 
plained by the witness Dixon in his testimony 
at the hearing in Portland Nov. 10, last.” 

The brief continues: 


In one sense the foregoing may be considered un- 
important by the commission, but from the stand- 
point of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
it is not; because thruout the hearing it was inti- 
mated strongly, if not charged directly, that this 
association was acting in bad faith and was guilty 
of a sort of treachery because it did not support a 
resolution purporting to have the sanction of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
favor of. minimum weights on lumber in carloads of 
34,000 pounds for cars under 86 feet long and 
40,000 pounds for cars 36 feet long and over. 

It may as well be made perfectly plain at the 
outset that the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion was not a party to the resolution above men- 
tioned, which was introduced in evidence and relied 
upon: by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion.as constituting a reasonable system of flat 
carload minimum weights on forest products from 
the Inland Empire. 

McIntyre, former traffic manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, attended the meet- 
ing at which the resolution was adopted; but if 
he voted in favor of it his action represented only 
his individual views and could not bind the asso- 
ciation, which was his employer, not only because 
its trustees had not authorized him to represent 
it and to express its views upon the question of 
cubical capacity carload minimum weights on lum- 
ber but also because the action taken by him in 
voting for the resolution directly conflicted with 
the views of many of the members and a number 
of the trustees of the association. Furthermore, 
as a direct consequence the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association thereafter was requested to 
obtain unanimous consent and approval of all its 
constituent associations before it might engage in 
litigating questions before the commission about 
which there might be divergent views among mem- 
ber associations. 


The brief adds that ‘‘after the commission 
had decided that the practice of applying cubi- 
cal capacity minimum weights on shipments of 
lumber was indefensible the West Coast Lumber- 


men’s Association proceeded diligently and in 
good faith to attempt to agree with the car- 
riers upon a schedule of flat minimum weights 
to apply from the region west of the Cascade 
Mountains in Oregon and Washington on fir 
lumber and other varieties of lumber taking the 
same rates.’’ 


Individual Companies Present Brief 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 12.—G. E. Carlson, traf- 
fie manager for the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., 
the Wind River Lumber Co. and the Douglas 
Fir Lumber Co., has prepared for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a brief on the general 
investigation of lumber carload minima on 
which supplemental hearing was held in Port- 
land several months ago. The objections raised 
by Mr. Carlson in behalf of the companies he 
represents are set forth in the following para- 
graphs: 


1—Lumber by its physical character is not sus- 
ceptible to cubic loading as published in carriers’ 
tariffs at the present, and as proposed for the 
future. 

2—tThe present cubic minima basis result is un- 
just discrimination against the territory in which 
it is applied, and unduly prefers other producing 
territories, and such discrimination would not be 
removed by the publication of the proposed mini- 
ma, because it is nothing more or less than a 
cubic basis which your Honorable Commission has 
pronounced “indefensible.” 

8—The present cubic minima basis results in 
discrimination between shippers in the territory in 
which it is applied, which would be true of the 
proposed minima when comparison is drawn with 
the minimum weights in effect from California 
producing points on shipments destined to common 
consuming markets on the one hand, and to south- 
ern producing points on the other hand. 

4—Under the present rules governing the appli- 
cation of the cubic minima basis, we find same to 
be impracticable, and result in discrimination and 
injustice, and are too complicated to be understood 
by shippers or the representatives of the railroads 
themselves. By publishing the proposed minima 
the impracticability, discrimination, injustice, an 
complications will not be removed because the final 
minimum weights in the proposed plan are not only 
based on the cubie capacity of the car, but on the 
length of the car in addition. 

5—It has been admitted by the carriers, as well 
as the shippers, and so found by «your Honorable 
Commission that it would be an impossibility to 
devise rules governing a cubical minimum that 
would — or practicable to the lumber industry 
as a whole. 


6—The present cubical minima, as well as the 
proposed cubical minima, are directly responsible 
for formal and informal complaints, constant fric- 
tion between shippers and carriers, as well as in- 
numerable claims for ein vay oo resulting from 
P. fact that the minima are based on a cubical 
‘actor. 


7—From a standpoint of comparison with other 
commodities moving under a specific commodity 
rate from the northwest territory to eastern defined 
territory, that lumber and forest products alone 
should not be as far as a minima is concerned, 
subjected to a cubical basis for the reason that 
the eastbound specific commodity Tariff I. C. C. 
1,084, issued by R. H. Countiss, agent, for the 
transcontinental carriers, provides for a flat basis 
in determining the minima weights. Using this 
comparison, your Honorable Commission will find 
that discrimination of this kind, directly against 
the lumber industry in the Northwest is unwar- 
ranted, and results in preferential treatment in 
favor of other specific commodity minima. 


CONFERENCE ON TRAFFIC CONDITIONS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 14.—The proposed 
conference between officials and members of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association and 
representatives of the principal railroads servy- 
ing the hardwood producing territory will be 
held as soon as possible after Feb. 18, according 
to announcement made today by J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager of the former. 

On Feb. 11, S. M. Nickey, president of tlie 
traffic association sent a telegram to Judge 2. 
M. Barton, chairman of the labor board, at 
Chicago, urging a prompt decision of the mat 
ter. 

Replies have been received now from all rail- 
road ‘officials to whom letters were recent'y 
addressed by the association. With the single 
exception of the Gulf Coast Lines, with head- 
quarters at Houston, Tex., these suggest willin: 
ness on the part of the railroad men to parti 
pate in the proposed conference. The president 
of the Gulf Coast Lines rather decided the ca 
before hearing any of the evidence the lumbcr- 
men have to present; and, as a result, the asso- 
ciation has written him a letter, copy of whicli 
has been sent to all the other railroad presidents 
concerned, indicating that it might be wi 
for him to withhold judgment until the evidence 
was in making it perfectly clear that the asso 
ciation is interesting itself in lower rates 01 
hardwood lumber and forest products to 1m- 
prove the position of its own members and {0 
assist the carriers in securing larger revenucs 
from low-grade lumber tonnage than they are 
receiving at present. The letter shows is 
that the association and the railroads are m ° 
highly unsatisfactory position, so far as tle 
movement of low grade hardwoods is concerned, 
and that they therefore have a common interes’. 
The conference, it thus develops, is for the pur 
pose of working out an adjustment that will be 
of advantage to both interests. 
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“THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME™ 


COMMUNITY BUILDER [f 


“ The Restless 


(Copyright 1921 by The Chicago Tribune) 





In the Chicago Tribune every Monday for 
several weeks has been running a tabloid love 
story, ‘‘The Restless Age,’’ in which the prin- 
cipal characters are Emily Harbridge, a demure 
country lass; a neighbor boy—Tom Wickham, 
Emily’s sweetheart from childhood, who has 
gone to seek his fortune in the city; and Harry 
Ellgate, a dissipated city youth, who is at 
Grangefield to recuperate. The story was writ- 
ten and illustrated by John T. McCutcheon, the 
celebrated cartoonist, and his treatment of 
urban and rural problems thru the medium of 
this bit of fiction has inspired a great deal of 
comment. 

The story ends with the following speech by 
Ellgate, who, having won the confidence of the 
community and being in a fair way to win 
Emily ’s hand, meets his downfall as a result of 
a ‘‘drink’’ given him by Bud Andrews, friend 
of Emily and Tom. After a brief introduction, 
Eligate said: 

‘*As most of you know, I came from a large 
city to work as a farm hand in this community. 
I am still a tenderfoot among you, but I have 
worked, and I’ve worked with my eyes open. 
I have lived both lives, which is my only excuse 
for hoping that what I say may merit your 
attention. 


oer 


! came at a time when many of your young 
men were flocking to the cities. Their desertion 
of the farms had become a grave problem, and 
the more enlightened men among you were giv- 
ing the subject the serious thought it demanded. 
I say ‘enlightened’ becquse all of you are not 
enlightened. 

‘‘Many farm hands are young men. They 
Were contented before the war because most of 
them knew little of the attractions of city life. 
Now that so many have traveled and broadened 
their horizons they are no longer ignorant of the 
poverty of diversion in the average farming 
community. : 

“Tf you are going to keep young men on the 
farms you must give greater thought to whole- 
Some amusement for them. The old style farmer 
Wil resist this, but the old style farmer is not 
soins to survive. He is fighting a losing fight 
and his day is nearly over. 

. very farming community has its organ- 
izations for considering economic problems. You 
havo your granges, your local boards of trade, 
and your exhibitions, But just as important is 
an orzanization in every community to consider 
and provide means for bettering the condition 
of the farm hand, give him wholesome diver- 
ae gi put a fair share of enjoyment into 

‘ >. ° 
a rovide good music, clean dancing, compet- 
= © athletics, and good reading, not too high- 

ow—and above all, see to it that your farm 


hand is not too dog tired to enjoy any or all 
of them frequently. 

‘*Give the women variety. Take or send 
them away in the dull season. That will amply 
compensate for that other season, inseparable 
from farm life, when it is necessary’to work 
double time. 

‘¢Tf a farmer and his family can look for- 
ward only to an eternal drab monotony of hard 
work, meager profits, and long hours, then why 
in the name of heaven should any one stay on 
the farm? 

‘“*Tf you say you can’t afford it, it is not 
true. You farmers are the backbone of the 
whole economic structure. The world could 
worry along without any other class, but it 
couldn’t exist without the farmer. 

‘¢There is no reason why he should slave to 
produce that which middlemen get rich in 
handling. No profession is more ancient and 
honorable. It is a clean, wholesome life of pro- 
ductivity, infinitely better for children, healthier 
for everybody, safer for the youth of both sexes. 
There is no reason why the inestimable advan- 
tages of country living should be at a discount. 

‘*Tt is perhaps true there are greater oppor- 
tunities in the city, opportunities for money 
making, but that is the fault of a system which 
should be changed. The farmer, as the most 
necessary and vital of professions, should have 
a first lien on whatever prosperity a country 
is enjoying. 

‘¢Improved methods of marketing, closer or- 
ganization for the mutual welfare of farmers, 
more scientific methods of farming, more con- 
genial working conditions—these will go far 
to equalize the financial rewards in which the 
city man now exacts the cream. 

‘*T could say something about the sloppy 
habits of overworked farm women, but I do 
not wish to be unnecessarily rude. Travel will 
teach the tarm woman the value of being neat 
and attractive. 

‘*No man who has tried both city and farm 
life will give up his cut and dried city job, 
with leisure he can call his own, for an endless 
succession of chores which never seem to get 
done, an insufficiently heated or lighted room, 
meals of little variety served sloppily on a 
soiled tablecloth (remember, I am not accusing 
everybody!) and nothing to do with his time 
when he does get any. 

‘And no wonder the women don’t serve their 
meals in city style and dress with immaculate 
neatness. What woman would willingly change 
her compact, steam heated apartment, with a 
handy bakery around the corner, for the entire 
responsibility of an old fashioned, inconvenient 
farmhouse and a back number farm, to be at 
the beck and call of everybody and to help with 
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all their odd jobs, but with nobody to help her? 

‘*One thing you will have to help to change 
before the young men and women will come 
back to you, and that is the idea that life on 
the farm is a synonym for ‘monotonous drudg- 
ery,’ which unfortunately it now is in the minds 
of many. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, I beg to remind you 
of the many—in this community—very wonder- 
ful examples of enlightenment. Personally, I 
shall leave the farm with regret. You have been 
kind to me. I wish I might take with me your 
good will, but if I have lost that it is my mis- 
fortune. I thank you for your attention.’’ 


NEW DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION FORMED 


TOMAHAWK, WIs., Feb. 14.—The Upper Wis- 
consin Development Association was organized 
at a meeting held here recently and F. J. Smith, 
of Merrill, was elected president, and J. O. 
O’Melia, of Rhinelander, secretary and treas- 
urer. A committee of three from each of the 
business associations in the various towns in 
this part of the State, which includes Lincoln, 
Oneida, Taylor, Vilas, Iron and Forest counties, 
will constitute a board of directors with the 
officers. The organization includes committees 
on conservation, agriculture, and land develop- 
ment, taxes and public disbursements, educa- 
tion, industrial enterprise, tourists, roads and 
advertising. 

The association is not confined to lumbermen, 
but is made up of all the business interests in 
this territory and will promote practical land 
clearing, home making, education and timber 
conservation. 

President Smith in an interview says that 
the question of preserving the timber in Wis- 
consin is more important than the planting of 
new trees. He said it was a mistaken idea that 
some people have that lumbermen are against 
conservation, as they will contribute not only 
their time but their money to any movement 
that will further the region as a whole. The 
land development plans of the association, Mr. 
Smith said, are to have a substantial portion of 
a farm, perhaps fifty acres of an 80-acre tract, 
cleared so that a man and his family will be 
farmers at the outset, instead of land grubbers 
for one or two generations, this clearing of the 
land to be done by the Government and the 
State under an issue of bonds, or otherwise 
giving the farmer who purchases such land long 
terms of payment at Government rates of in- 
terest. It is believed that the development 
of Wisconsin’s lake region will make it one of 
the largest pleasure resort regions of the United 
States and one of the State’s big assets of 
health, pleasure and business activity. 
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An Appeal to Pride in Home Ownership and Naming of Exact Cost 
Are Features of Utica Retailers’ Campaign to 


In Utica, N. Y., the building material 
dealers, architects, realty men and others in- 
terested in solving the city’s housing prob- 
lems are preparing an advertising campaign 
and building show with which they hope to 
give the season of 1921 a flying start. The cam- 
paign will get under way about the first of 
March; for it is thought that. coming at this 
date the advertising should crystallize build- 
ing desire and make possible an early be- 
ginning of general construction. This year 
it is especially important to get things going 
early, for many people who without sound 
reasons feel reluctant 


of western towns. It is usually a heavy body 
that is hard either to start or to stop. 

The idea that conditions were not favorable 
to new construction in Utica was, strangely 
enough, fostered by some persons inside the 
building business, A customer would come to 
an architect for plans, and without drawing 
a sketch or making a calculation the architect 
would advise him to wait if possible until 
things became normal. Contractors spread 
the report that materials were so ridiculously 
high that they did not care to recommend 
building. This, remember, was early in 1919. 





to take the plunge 
will be encouraged by 


A CHANCE TO KILL TWO BIRDS AT ONCE 





the example of their 
neighbors. 

At least two rea- 
sons lie back of this 
advertising effort. In 
the first place the 
dealers feel that for 
many people at least, 
this year will be the 
proper time to build. 
In the second place, a 
similar campaign car- 
ried on two years ago 
had very large suc- 
cess not only in sel- 
ling an unusual num- 
ber of homes but also 
in satisfying the new 
owners. The _ first 
campaign was based 
upon a careful analy- 
sis of the building 
situation, and it was 
conducted upon a 
basis of absolute 
truthfulness. The pro- 
posed campaign for 
this spring is de- 
signed with the same 
serupulous care. It 
may help in under- 
standing the aims 
and methods of this 
proposed campaign if 
the one of 1919 is 
briefly described. 

During the winter 
of 1918-19 it seemed 
to the building mate- 
rial men that there 


Orr, in Chicago Tribune 


(Copyright: 1921° By The Chicago Tribune | 





would be but little 
new construction urdertaken in Utica during 
the following summer. The people of the city 
had become thoroly convinced that construc- 
tion prices were unreasonably high and that 
within a few months or a year costs would he 
much less. Of course no one buys on what 
he considers a declining market; so this idea 
promised to be a serious blow to the trade of 
material dealers. Various branches of the 
building industry were carelessly criticising 
other branches, not understanding the true 
facts and without being.conscjous of the false 
public opinion they were fostering. As a re- 
sult the citizens of Utica became fearful and 
very cautious. 

Such a state of mind is serious anywhere, 
but it is: doubly serious in an eastern city. 
Utica is a place of considerable size,-a city of 
wealth and industry. But like most old Ameri- 
‘¢an cities it has a fairly large degree of 
conservatism in its makeup. Your eastern city 
is not temperamental, and it does not easily 
or quickly change its opinions nor does it 
shift from depression to a boom in the sudden 
way that has been more or less characteristic 


A story gained some currency that contractors 
were charging so much for their labor that 
houses in Utica cost $500 to $1,000 more than 
similar houses cost in neighboring cities. 

A characteristic expression of opinion was 
made to 8. E. Gilbert, of the Charles C. 
Kellogg & Sons Co. Mr. Gilbert had charge 
of the 1919 campaign. After he had pretty 
well in mind what he wanted to do, Mr. Gil- 
bert went to an advertising man, explained 
the campaign and asked for advice. The ad- 
vertising man told him it was the most bare- 
faced piece of flim-flam he had ever heard of 
and asked if Mr. Gilbert really thought seri- 
ously of trying to deceive the public in so 
shameless a way. When pinned down to facts 
with which to back up this extraordinary 
opinion the advertising man had none; but he 
had convictions without facts and a readiness 
to spread:these convictions to any person who 
would listen. 

It will be seen that the Utica advertisers 
had a hard ee: ‘triage But before ue 
ginning with any publicity they went over the 
situation, got. the facts about building costs, 


Stimulate Building 


gathered all the authoritative opinions they 
could get relative to the probable trend of the 
market, and came to the conclusion that early 
1919 offered the best time to build that was 
in prospect for some years. This, so far, has 
proved to be true. They decided they would 
be doing a favor to any man who wanted and 
needed a house and could possibly finance it, 
by urging him to get going without any delay, 

These men launched a big campaign of pub- 
licity. They made it big and somewhat spee- 
tacular from the first in order that they might 
at once get the attention of the entire city. But 
this advertising was unusual in another way; it 
advertised the wisdom of building and not the 
value of any firm’s merchandise. The first big 
newspaper advertisement was signed by the 
names of the men on the committee in order that 
the public might know just what men were be 
hind the movement; but the men signed as indi- 
viduals. After the first advertisement the others 
were signed by the slogan selected for the cam- 
paign: ‘‘Build Now: Make Utica a City of 
Homes.’’ In fact so little was this publicity 
linked up with the firms dealing in lumber or 
real estate or plumbing supplies that after it 
was over a prominent business man asked Mr. 
Gilbert what organization had it in charge; 
whether it was the Chamber of Commerce or 
the Rotary Club. 

There were big banners stretched across 
the streets, placards in show windows, big dis- 
play ads in all the newspapers and, as a 
natural result, much talk about the streets. 
The committee induced all the business men 
to send in their letterheads, whereupon the 
committee printed the campaign slogan free 
of charge in a lower corner: ‘‘Build Now: 
Make Utica a City of Homes.’’ It also asked 
all business men to sign their letters, ‘‘ Yours 
for a Greater Utica.’’ 

But the spectacular parts of the campaign 
were only elementary. It is easier to catch 
a man’s attention than it is to convince him 
that he has been holding a wrong opinion. The 
big burden of the campaign was to persuade 
the people of the truth of the statement that 
building costs would most certainly go higher, 
and that the wise man who needed «a house 
would build.it at once. One of the first efforts 
made was with the men inside the industry. 
They were all brought together at a meeting 
where straight talk was much to the front. 
Those who called the meeting had ‘‘the goods 
on’’ not a few of those present. Meu were 
told that they had said certain things and 
were asked upon what authority they had made 
such statements. Committees went to neigh- 
boring cities to investigate the charye that 
construction was cheaper outside of Utica, and 
they found at first sight that it was true. 
A 6-room house would cost perhaps $(\')0 less 
in some nearby city; but measurements of the 
foundation showed that such houses were ap- 

reciably smaller than the usual 6-rooin house 
in Utica and that, size for size, the cost m 
Utica was about the same. Real esixic men 
and architects and plumbers and eleciricians 
and lumber dealers and masons’ supp!ics men 
and all the rest learned the truth about each 
other and quit spreading false rumor. 

The most authoritative statemen‘s that 
could be. gathered about the trend of prices 
were printed in the ads; the building bus! 
ness was explained with care; costs were eX 
plained; in. fact every phase of the subject 
came in for careful attention. And the best 
part of it was that it worked. In fact i 
worked beyond the highest hopes of its propo 
nents, Conservative Utica decided it lad been 
mistaken, and determined to build. inst 
-of there being no new houses at all, as the most 
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pessimistic had feared, something like six 
hundred houses were built during the follow- 
ing season, Then the upward jump of all 
building costs from material to labor hit the 
town, and those who built in 1919 are not only 
satisfied with their investment but they are 
preity glad the dealers took the trouble to 
tell them the truth so forcibly and so convince- 
ingly. 

That the Utica dealers value’ the reputa- 
tion they have in the city for telling the 
truth is strikingly shown by one fact. Last 
spring it was suggested that the campaign be 
repeated, since it had been so successful the 
year before, but Spencer Kellogg, speaking 
for the lumbermen, said market conditions 
were different and that the stiller the ®ate- 
ria! dealers kept the more honest they would 
be. So while the market rode the peak there 
was no publicity aimed at stimulating build- 
ing. 

This spring the lumber dealers feel that 
conditions are not like those of a year ago 
or of two years ago. They were undecided for 
a time what to do in regard to a campaign 
of publicity. They made a careful analysis 
of the markets and arrived at conelusions 
that since have been largely corroborated by 
other well informed lumbermen. Lumber, 
they saw, was entirely deflated, but some 
other materials were not. They expected 
that prices of these things would be reduced 
to a greater or less extent. Labor, which of 
course is highly important in the matter of 
computing costs of construction, might accept 
less wages, but it was quite sure to give a 
larger return for a day’s wages. The 8-hour 
day is quite firmly fixed in Utica, and appar- 
ently no effort is in prospect to lengthen work- 
ing hours; but aside from hours, efficiency 
is improving and will continue to improve. 
Out of this analysis the lumbermen arrived 
at the conclusion that building could be under- 
taken in the confidence that costs would not be 
excessive. But if the actual replacement 


value of a house should decrease somewhat 
during the next five years there is one very 


practical consideration to offset it. Lot values 
in Utica have steadily appreciated and doubt- 
less will continue to do so. If a man selects 
his lot with any care at all he can be fairly 
sure that the appreciation of the lot during, 
say, the next five years will be large enough 
to offset any probable depreciation in value 
of the house itself. 

When the lumbermen had reached these con- 
clusions their decision about a spring campaign 
of advertising was hastened by an independent 
venture projected by a few merchants in 
other lines of building material. These men 
decided upon a spring building show and 
asked the lumber dealers if they would care 
to lave space in it. Inquiry developed the 
fact that this show had been projected on the 
following basis: A display was to be made by 
each dealer, and he was to use the opportunity 
to sell what goods he could. The lumber 
dealers did not think this was a broad idea. 
It would be little more than transferring the 
sales rooms to a new place for a few days, 
and it seemed doubtful if any more goods 


+ cond be sold at a building show than could be 


sol’ in the regular shops. At least the lum- 
bermen were not interested. 
But they did suggest an alternative plan 
that was accepted. The show was to be a real 
building material fair, a place where people 
were to come for ideas and suggestions but 
not to complete sales. Instead of giving each 
firm a definite space, each kind of material 
would have space. The plumbers would com- 
bine, say, to install a model kitchen and bath 
¢ The electricians would show a line of 
eloctrical equipment. The lumbermen would 
y millwork and roofing and finishing lum- 
ind so on. No mention would be made of 
ridual firms, but each booth would be in 
charge of competent persons who could explain 
the purpose and utility of each article. The 
idea behind such a show as this is that 
People are not going to purchase materials 
until they are first convinced of the utility 
of building; henee the real object of the show 
18 to sell them on the big idea of building 





and this show will place before them up to 
the minute conveniences. After that is done 
they will be willing to buy their materials 
in the usual places. So in addition to the 
displays it is planned to have lecturers at the 


- show in the evenings to explain the various 


facts about building that people can not be 
expected to know. Matters of true building 
economy will be explained; such as the proper 
kinds of wood to be used in various places, 
a advantage of using stock sizes and the 
ike. 


But this building show belongs properly at 
the end of the story, for it is to come last 
in the campaign. It will be prepared for by a 
big campaign of newspaper advertising some- 
what like that of two years ago. But it will 
be different in at least one particular. The 
lumbermen honestly think that taking all 
things into consideration it will be just as 
cheap to build this year as any year in the 
near future; but they’re not going to base their 
campaign on a statement of cheapness. They 
might be proved wrong by the course of 
events. But salesmanship is not dependent 
solely on the matter of price, tho it is a strong 
point. In this campaign there is going to be 
an appeal made to what might be called senti- 
ment or town pride. People who can afford to 
build are to be asked to do it for the purpose 
of helping the city grow. It will relieve the 
very great congestion in houses and will make 
houses available for rent to those who can not 
possibly buy or build. The emphasis is going 
to be placed on home owning rather than 
upon home building; for if a man buys a 
house he thereby makes a potential builder of 
someone else. The appeal is going to be made 
that construction work always sets other in- 
dustries to going and that an early revival 
of building will tend at once to relieve un- 
employment. Of course the facts about costs, 
mentioned above, will be explained fully and 
repeatedly; but the emphasis is going to be 
shifted slightly from the old plea of self in- 
terest and the saving 


they do each year and divide the expense ac- 
cordingly. If there are five dealers and they 
do an equal volume of business they will 
divide the cost into five equal parts and each 
will pay $300. If one dealer does twice as 
much as any one of the other four they’ll 
divide the cost into six equal parts and this 
man will pay two of them. Each line settles 
the division of its own share of the cost. 

Consultation with architects has developed 
the fact that the average architect does not 
care to take the planning of a house that costs 
under $5,000 or $6,000. The person who builds 
such a house does not often feel that he gets 
value received from the percentage he has to 
pay for the architect’s services, and the 
architects themselves agree that for all prac- 
tical purposes there are other and cheaper 
ways of getting wholly satisfactory plans for 
the small house. Since this is true there can 
be no opposition from them to a plan service 
for homes of this type. 

So as part of the advertising campaign Mr. 
Gilbert proposes to secure quite a number of 
satisfactory plans for houses of types popular 
in Utica. He’ll have blueprints and pictures 
of them for display. Then he’ll take the 
material lists to reputable contractors, ex- 
plaining to them his purpose, and get them to 
make bona fide bids. As part of his adver- 
tising both in the newspapers and at the build- 
ing show he will display these plans and pic- 
tures and will state the exact amount of the 
bid in dollars and cents. This feature of the 
campaign should prove a final and convincing 
argument on the matter of cost... The person 
who is sure he can not afford to build, even 
tho he has secured no figures, must be con- 
vineed by figures. Such matters as the price 
of lumber by the thousand and labor by the 
day and so on have never been much more 
than a darkening of counsel to the prospec- 
tive owner. He can use them with some suc- 
cess for purposes of comparison, but he is of 
course much more enlightened if he can get a 





of money. 





This kind of adver- 
tising to be effective 
will have to be han- 
dled with care and 
earnestness and em- 
phasis; for the aver- 
age man understands 
and acts on an appeal 
to his sense of thrift 
more easily and quick- 
ly than he does on ap- 
peal to his sense of 
community welfare. It 
is interesting to see 
that the Utica deal- 
ers, who are all ex- 
perienced business 
men, believe such an 
appeal can successful- 





We ha: in some mighty wallops along the line of Price Reductions in LUMBER, and we have 
ene hammered away until now it is at ROCK BOTTOM PRICES. 


Lumber Reduced 
40 to 50 Per Cent 





ly be made. 

This campaign will 
cost something like 
$6,000; of which per- 
haps $2,000 will be 
spent on the building 
show and the remain- 
der in publicity. The 
dealers have worked 


Price Today, I M. Feet 


and be ready for building 


To best illustrate the reductions which have been made all along the various lines of lumber we quote 
these prices on the more staple articles below as examples: 


Clear Yellow Pine Flooring 
Top Price 6 Months Ago, 1 M Feet $160. 
With this announcement of LUMBER PRICES HITTING THE 
Le 
cent in reduction. WATCH OUR DAILY 
1921 Slogan For Sturgis—“LET’S GO” 


Red Cedar Shingles 
sane 


i? wth wo heh eee ee ee show this per 





out an _ interesting 
and practical way of 
dividing the _ cost 
among themselves. 
Representativés get 
together and take a 





WILL A. CAVIN LUMBER CO. 








$10,000 house as a 
working example. 
They decide what 


A retailer at Sturgis, Mich., draws attention to the decline In lumber 
prices by this forceful advertiseme nt, here reproduced In smaller size 





proportion of that 
sum each dealer is paid; that is, the percentage 
of the cost that goes for lumber, the percent- 
age for plumbing and so on. If, for instance, 
it is decided that lumber amounts to 25 per- 
cent of the house, then the lumbermen pay 
25 per cent of the cost of the campaign; or 
$1,500 if the cost amounts to $6,000. Then 
all the lumbermen get together and decide on 
the comparative yearly volume of business 


quotation on a house in the same way he can 
get a quotation on a suit of clothes. 

These are some of the means which the 
Utica business men are going to use to make 
1921 a profitable year all around. Probably 
the most important primary element in the 
whole campaign is the determination to make 
it truthful. The second is the determination 
not only to present the facts as they are but 
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to present them in such a way that they mean 
something to the person who is not a profes- 
sional builder. 

The first decisive step in the movement took 
place Feb. 7 at a meeting of the Chamber of 
Commeree, attended by about fifty of the lead- 
ing business men of the city. The situation 
was carefully gone over and it was the con- 
clusion that all interests were ‘‘all set’’ to 
give full value for the outlay in a building. 
After a full discussion a committee was au- 
thorized to place before the people of Utica 
the advantages of home building and owner- 
ship. This work will be undertaken by men 
who have had the advantage of the previous 
campaign, for out of the 1919 committee the 
following were appointed for the 1921 work: 
8. E. Gilbert, C. C. Kellogg & Sons Co.; T. P. 
Eldrech, American Hardwall Plaster Co.; H. 
R. Jones, Hugh R. Jones Co. In addition to 
the three named above the following two new 
members were appointed: L. D. Fowler, Charles 
Miller & Sens Co.; A. M. Waterbury, Denton & 
Waterbury. 





Spokane Retail Lumber Prices Decline 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 12.—The retail lum- 
ber dealers here, in accordance with the plan 
endorsed by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association for a national publicity cam- 
paign, have announced in the local newspapers 
the marked decline in building material prices. 

The new scale of prices as compared with 
last year’s is as follows: 

Today Year ago 


Dimension lumber .............. $25.00 $ 47.00 
i eee 28.00 52.00 
BUGS, 9s SE DOTA «5 sceisinisin e.9'0s sea 55.00 142.00 
NIRS 56 os ciw'gie's v0.08 @ SS ee 4.25 . 7.00 
AAS Re Sees 0.00 20.00 
Hardwall plaster, ton........... 22.50 23.50 


As yet the only item that has not taken a 
drop is C select siding, but it is expected that 
as soon as the mills are in full operation it will 
also show a decided reduction in price. 

This announcement has taken effect on pro- 
spective builders and already many inquiries 
’ have been received by retailers of the city. It 
is thought that considerable building activity 
will be seen, due to this lowering of prices. One 
retailer stated that this reduction in price was 
entirely unlooked for ninety days ago, that in 
fact some items are being sold below cost of 
production. J. E. Shields, manager of the Con- 
solidated Supply Co., announced a cut of $1 
in the price of hardwall plaster. This reduc- 
tion, he said, was made because the company 


thought it was up to local dealers to assist as - 


much as possible in adjusting prices. 





Reissues Oak Flooring Booklet 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with offices at 1014 Ashland Block, Chi- 
cago, is getting out several new helps for the 
retailers in assisting them to advertise and sell 
oak flooring, in the form of pamphlets that are 
free to retail lumber dealers. One pamphlet 
describes the newspaper cuts the association has 
had made and will supply free in electrotype 
form upon request, as will also copy to be used 
with these cuts if it is desired. Another pamph- 
let describes how and where to use oak flooring, 
giving grading rules, information as to how to 
arrive at the amount required for a room and 
how to lay and finish oak floors, and a third 
pamphlet describes oak flooring for factories 
and warehouses. All of these are profusely il- 
lustrated and will be of help to retail lumber 
dealers. 

Because of the many requests received by the 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association for 
its booklet on modern oak floors, which requests 
had exhausted its supply, the association is re- 
issuing this booklet and it may be had by the 
retail lumber dealers upon request. This book- 
let shows many pictures of oak flooring used in 
homes and public buildings thruout the country 
and contains colored pictures showing just how 
the different oak floorings will look when fin- 
ished, besides giving directions, illustrated with 
drawings and photographs, as to the way to lay 
oak floors. It also gives many talking points 
for the retail lumber dealer that will be of serv- 
ice to him in selling oak flooring to his trade. 





McCaskey Registers Satisfy Lumberman 

Perhaps nothing is so wearing upon the 
nerves or patience of a retailer as everlastingly 
to have to make out itemized statements for 
customers. Various short-cuts to the keeping 
of individual accounts have come into promin- 
ence in the lumber industry and there is more 
and more of a tendency to do away with un- 
necessary work. William Baethke, of the 
Newton-Baethke Co., Glen Ellyn, Ill., feels that 
he has one of the simplest, quickest and best 
accounting systems in the country. This sys- 
tem is all based upon a battery of five McCaskey 
registers. When this system was first installed 
only one register was put in, but as the busi- 
ness has grown more and more registers have 
been added until today there are five in active 
service. Sales slips are made out in triplicate 





Two of the five McCaskey registers and a visible 
oom = by the Newton-Baethke Co., Glen 
yn, . 


and the original is immediately placed in the 
proper numbered compartment in a McCaskey 
register. The duplicate and triplicate are sent 
out, and where the account is a charge one the 
triplicate is left with the customer and the 
signed duplicate is returned to the office by the 
man making the delivery. 
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In order quickly to reach any account Mr. 
Baethke has made use of the Rand visible in- 
dex system, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The visible index has upon it the 
name of every customer and opposite the name 
is the number of the compartment in which the 
sales slips for that customer are filed. Conse- 
quently it takes but a moment to turn to the 
proper account in a register and insert a slip 
or take one out. 

After accounts have been paid, the sales 
slips are taken from the McCaskey register and 
placed in compartments in a fireproof metat 
cabinet. Ample space is provided in this eab- 
inet and an index is arranged so that it is pos- 
sible to go back over these sales slips and in a 
veryfew moments tell just what a customer has 
purchased, no matter how far back. This is a 
very handy arrangement where it is desired to 
duplicate a door, a window or any similar thing. 
Beside the telephone a Rand visible index stand 
is fixed. Each item sold has a card with the 
price on it and, therefore, it is very easy to 
give an inquirer the price of any one of the 
items carried by the company at any time. 


Selling Oak Floors by the Square Foot 


Last summer the E. L. Bruce Co. distributed 
a questionnaire to retail lumbermen asking 
them how they would regard the selling of 
oak flooring by the actual square foot or yard 
instead of so many ‘‘flooring feet,’’ the 
‘*flooring feet’’ being shy from 20 to 33% 
percent of the amount required for a given 
space. The company now announces that the 
response to this suggestion was instantaneous 
and highly gratifying. Of the replies 67 
percent were favorable, 13 percent were neu- 
tral and 20 percent were unfavorable. The 
company goes on to explain that the response 
might have been practically unanimous had 
it not been for the fact that the original sug- 
gestion was that the unit of measurement 
taken should be the square yard, and scem- 
ingly a number thought that the square yard 
would be difficult to figure. The essential 
point of the idea, however, was to supply a 
man with what he bought; that is the {loor- 
ing to cover a certain space and the en:lorse- 
ment of this idea has been very marke. 

Therefore, the E. L. Bruce Co. has decided 
to go somewhat further with the idea and 
now has evolved what is known as the ‘‘ Oak 
Flooring Reckoner.’’ This reckoner gives the 
price per square foot for every kind of ‘loor- 
ing and every size and every price in $5 
jumps. This price per square foot is for the 
actual amount required to cover one square 
foot. Retail lumbermen are urged to secure 
and use this chart. As many copies as de- 
sired may be secured from the E, L. Bruce 
Co., service department, 448 Sheidly Builling, 
Kansas City, Mo. To enable retailers to un- 
derstand what the ‘‘Oak Flooring Reckoner’’ 
is it is reproduced herewith in full: 
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* Figures in first column represent your retail prices per thousand feet in dollars. “oe 
Figures under each size of flooring represent price in cents of each actual square foot to 
laid. They are net prices to your trade as they include ‘“‘manufacturer’s waste. side 

NOTE: Allowance should be made for any irregularities in shape of rooms. Also for foortnyer * 
cutting waste. It is suggested the dealer follow standard methods of count when invoicins, 4 


manufacturer is making no change in this respect. 
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Modern business can not tolerate unproductive 
or unprofitable departments or units, and account- 
ing machinery that will reflect not only the loss but 
also indicate why and where it occurred is indis- 
pensable. In the millwork industry many instances 
have been brought to light thru cost accounting 
where the lumber yard was returning a very satis- 
factory margin while the mill had been operating 
during its entire existence at a dead loss. We have 
also found that many mills failed to return prop- 
erly to the investors because the profits realized 
in the machining department were nullified by the 
results obtained in the bench or cabinet and stair 
departments. 

The elimination of loss is a rather perplexing 
problem for the millman. Unfortunately, in the 
past too many millwork producers were deluded 
by two common fallacies: (1) That they could 
always afford to take the bill at “the other fellow’s 
price’ and (2) that the estimate price was of 
rather secondary importance, because the deficien- 
cies of the estimating department could largely be 
overcome by increased efficiency in the production 
department. 

The first condition results almost directly from a 
realization on the part of the millman that he does 
not know the cost of his goods and feels, possibly, 
that rather than lose the sale he can afford to take 
a chance that his competitor has intelligently com- 
piled his quotation. In the past, with the majority 
of millmen suffering from a lack of cost knowledge, 
the accepting of a bill at the competitor’s price 
simply meant the absorption of his shortcomings, 
and in many cases an accompanying loss. 

The second instance outlined above is a fallacy 
indeed, for if sufficient of your product is sold at 
less than cost of production ultimate failure is in 
store, regardless of the efficiency of your factory 
or increased production. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the crux of the entire situation is knowing 
your cost so that your estimates may be based on 
actual cost, instead of on theory and guesswork. 
The sale price of millwork is merely a combination 
of the factors of cost and profit. If the cost is not 
intelligently arrived at, the average sale price 
will no doubt prove very unsatisfactory. 


Elements That Determine Cost 


Four factors enter into the cost of millwork; 
viz., material, waste, direct labor and overhead or 
burden. Outside of the fact that a few mills still 
fail to realize that waste in cutting lumber ranges 
from 10 percent on southern pine to 40 percent on 
white oak, almost everyone is quite familiar with 
cost, with the exception of the item of overhead or 
burden. This is by far the most elusive factor of 
cost, us both the compilation and application must 
be scientifically performed. In many industries 
this extremely vital problem must be met and dis- 
posed of by the individual operators. For many 
years the sash and door and millwork producers 
were similarly situated. Today, however, the sub- 
Ject of millwork cost is handled collectively thru 
the institution which I represent—the Millwork 
Cost Information Bureau, of Chicago. 


Our association is the recognized authority on 
costs and estimating procedure in the millwork 
indu try, and in addition to supplying our member- 
Ship with estimating cost. schedules based on actual 
<ost experience of our members, we have combined 
the meritorious features of all the cost systems 
existing in the past in member factories and have 
evolved the “Standard Cost Finding System.” 

Un ler this system the usual burdensome task of 
Analysis incident to the termination of a period 
is eliminated by the arrangement of the ledger ac- 
counts, so that all expenses are properly classified, 
and ‘he burdens are in reality compiled by a daily 
aniivsis effected by postings to properly subdivided 
expense aceounts. At the end of the period the 
Various expense totals are distributed against the 
Prope ' burdens, so that a lumber burden per thou- 
sand Jeet is determined, also an hour burden for 
— ‘nes and for benches, and a percentage of pro- 
png: for commercial burden. On account 

'e fact that both expensive and cheap material 
are to be considered, and that the nature of machine 
— bench work is diametrically opposite, it has 
deen found advisable to divide the total overhead 
or burden into four parts, and also to apply each 
as a “vnit of measure’ wherever possible instead 
of on the percentage basis. 

Pine foundation of each of the four burdens is 
eroup of fixed expenses, including taxes, insur- 
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Millwork Cost Accounting : 


[By George H. Most, Service Director Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chicago] 


ance, depreciation and interest on investment. 
These are prorated against the proper values in the 
various departments. The rates of depreciation 
used for machinery, buildings, autos, tools etc. are 
those universally accepted by the best accounting 
practice. 


Factors to Consider in Fixing Burden 


Interest on investment is included as an item 
of cost in burden compilation but is not carried into 
the bookkeeping as a regular item of expense, as a 
false profit would thus be created, which would 
prove to be misleading. 

In addition to the fixed charges the lumber burden 
consists of handling expense, composed primarily of 
yard rent, repairs, labor, team and hauling labor 
and lumber purchasing expense. The kiln burden 
would be established in a similar manner, adding, 
of course, a part of power for heat. 

Before it is possible to compile the machine and 
bench burdens it is necessary to arrive at a gen- 
eral factory overhead rate per hour. This over- 
head is merely used temporarily by the auditor in 
the compilation of machine and bench burdens, and 
consists of all items of expense not chargeable 
directly to either machines or benches, such as 
fixed charges applying to mill land, buildings and 
stock, also wages of foremen, watchmen, truckers, 
sweepers, superintendent and expense of stationery, 
time cards, water and light bills etc. These ex- 
penses are totaled and charged against the ma- 
chines and benches on the basis of direct hours 
worked in these departments. -.To this rate per 
hour is added an hourly rate, which will cover dis- 
tinctly machine expenses. The total will equal 
the machine burden per hour. 

The machine expenses referred to above would 
include—besides machine fixed expenses—a part of 
power, machine repairs, supplies, knives, oil, grease 
ete. The bench burden is compiled just as is the 
machine burden; that is, the hourly rate covering 
bench expense is combined with the general factory 
overhead. 

The commercial burden consists of all expense 
items exclusive of production costs: Warehousing, 
packing, delivery, office and selling. The expense 
items consist of fixed charges applying to ware- 
house and office property, also labor supplies, ‘sal- 
aries, and items such as postage, telegraph, adver- 
tising, bad debts etc. 


Special Conditions May Create Other Burdens 


For the average odd millwork factory, we recom- 
mend only the burdens enumerated above, but if 
conditions necessitate, other burdens may be de 
veloped to apply to each individual machine, or to 
departments considered as a unit. The question is 
often asked, why it is not possible to apply burden 
in one operation which will cover all expenses in 
the various departments. This procedure has been 
found to be very inaccurate and unsatisfactory ; in 
fact, it constitutes a perilous procedure where the 
type of product and value of material are subject 
to wide variation. , In reality, any system of burden 
application which fails to provide for an equitable 
distribution of overhead when products of a di- 
versified nature are involved, defeats the real pur- 
pose of a cost system. It is necessary, therefore, 
to subdivide the total of overhead expense into a 
sufficient number of parts so that only a combina- 
tion of such parts may be applied as is in reality 
required for the item under consideration. For 
instance, a burden of $50 a thousand on all mate- 
rial used would not be equitable for both machine 
and bench work, because, while machine work, such 
as molding, involves much material as compared 
to labor, the bench work on cupboards and stairs 
involves just the opposite proportion; that is, a 
very small amount of material as compared to the 
labor required. It is also obvious that the material 
required for an item bears only the slightest rela- 
tion to the burden factor, so in general this plan 
is hardly feasible. 

Another conspicuous example of improper burden 
application is to consider all overhead as being 
equal to 50 percent of the material involved. In 
the event that a quantity of molding manufactured 
of southern pine were to be changed to mahogany, 
the burden would increase in the ratio about 1 to 3, 
according to the exact value of the material, 
whereas the running of mahogany molding would 
in reality occasion but very little extra expense. 

A number of other methods of burden applica- 
tion involving but one operation could also be cited, 
which are open to serious objections just as are 
those previously mentioned. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that not only the compilation but the applica- 
tion of overhead is of very serious import, ~ 








Why Cost Accounting Is Essential 
Before concluding, it may be well to dwell briefly 
on the necessity of cost work in general. In our™ 
industry, which, admittedly, is forced to contend 
with an extremely diversified and complicated man- 
ufactured product, we are peculiarly situated in 
that we are required to quote on the larger part 
of our output, sometimes months in advance of its 
manufacture. To compile a price on a complicated 
cupboard, stair or piece of panel work, that will 
be sufficiently low to secure the order and amply 
high to cover cost plus profit, is indeed a science. 
A thoro knowledge of construction and material is 
required, together with a well defined idea as to the 
probable amount of labor and overhead that will 
be consumed. Overhead has proved to be just 
about as large a factor of cost as direct labor. 
This being true, is it not a fact that burden should 
constitute a subject for discussion among execu- 
tives equally as much as your wage scales and 

rates? 

It has been proved in the past, that, primarily, 
thru the lack of knowledge pertaining to material 
wastes and burdens, estimates on odd millwork 
have varied consistently between 20 and 300 per- 
cent. A large part of the production of the in- 
dustry was annually sold at considerably less than 
cost, with the natural result that an extremely 
large number of mills have found their investment 
to be in reality inferior to an investment in a first- 
class mortgage. The fact that at present over four 
hundred fifty mills of various sizes, involving 
the major part of the industry, are associated in 
the interest of cost research and cost accounting 
should furnish convincing proof as to importance 
of cost in this industry. 

It is difficult to conceive of an enterprise so 
simple as can not be greatly benefited by knowing 
cost. To proceed without a knowledge of your 
cost is very similar to an attempt to erect a large 
building with an imaginary or unstable founda- 
tion. Our observations have proved that uniform 
cost finding methods are in many ways a distinct 
advantage to an industry. Each firm can then 
talk in a common language and the efforts of aH 
ean be centralized. Possibly the most advan- 
tageous method of effecting uniform cost finding 
methods is thru a central association or thru sev- 
eral local associations operating thru a main or 
central office. 

I trust that those who have in the past disre- 
garded their costs will give this important matter 
due consideration, and I know that once you have 
realized the tremendous advantages accruing from 
cost research, you will forever afterward be an 
ardent advocate of everyone knowing his costs. 


NEW INSPECTION ORGANIZATION 


PorTLAND, ORE., Feb. 12.—A new organiza- 
tion of importance to the lumber industry has 
been established in Portland by R. L. Wyman, 
inspector of forest products, with offices in the 
Pittock Block. The organization will handle 
the inspection of fir railroad ties and lumber 
particularly for Eastern railroads. It looks 
after inspection of shipments by either rail or 
water. For the present the inspection force 
consists of thirty men long trained in passing 
on the merits of fir lumber. Mr. Wyman was 
until recently and for the last eight years 
lumber agent for the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Railroad, with headquarters in Portland. 
During the war, when the railroads were under 
Government control, Mr. Wyman was called 
upon to handle the inspection of material for 
the Eastern roads, as he was special representa- 
tive in Oregon and Washington for the regional 
purchasing committee of the Northwestern 
region. The organization of his system has met 
with such strong approval that he is now hand- 
ling the inspection for six large Eastern rail- 
roads. The system is also appreciated keenly 
by the millmen by reason of the fact that the 
material sold is now given final inspection at the 
mill instead of upon its arrival at its destina- 
tion, so there can be no dispute as to grade 
after the material is on the car ready for trans- 
portation. The new service eliminates the nec- 
cessity of each railroad maintaining an inspec- 
tion force of its own on the Coast. 
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WHAT THE EXPERTS SAY ABOUT SAWS 


Some time ago a reader of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN forwarded five questions concerning 
saws and requested a specific reply to each 
question, the questions and preface being as 
follows: 


I want to find out all I can about saws for 
hardwoods, softwoods and under various cir- 
cumstances of gage, speed, size and number of 
teeth; and doubtless many readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be interested in re- 
ceiving the same information. 


1. How do you determine what gage of saw to 
use, regardless of power? 


2. Should the diameter of a circular saw be 
three times the diameter of the average log to 
be sawed? If not, what is the ratio? 

3. What Is the reason for having some saws 
thicker at the eye than at the rim? 


4. What rule is followed in determining the 
size of the teeth of a saw? How Is the best size 
for particular work determined? 

5. How should we proceed in determining the 
number of teeth in a saw? Is there an authori- 
tative rule to follow in this matter, or is it only 
a question of opinion? 

I am as much interested in knowing the whys 
as in knowing the rules for the things I have 
asked, so that I shall not need to depend wholly 
upon the opinions of others in such matters? 


No small amount of expert information is 
needed to answer these questions correctly; 
accordingly the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for- 
warded them to expert saw men with the re- 
quest that the answers be for publication in this 
paper. The following replies were received: 


An Opinion from New England 


Answers to the questions received from R. D. 
Baldwin, advertising manager for Simonds 
Manufacturing Co., maker of saws, Fitchburg, 
Mass, are as follows: 


Your letter asks for a brief answer to the 
questions submitted. You no doubt have a copy 
of the questions, so we will answer them in the 
order you ask them: 

No. 1. The gage of saw is determined by the 
value of the wood or timber to be cut. However, 
the amount of power is necessarily the first 
factor to be considered and can not be disre- 
garded. 


No. 2. No. The diameter of a saw is gov- 
erned by the size of the cant or log after being 
slabbed and turned down. 


No. 3. This gives the saw extra stiffness at 
the eye of a board saw. It is also used on 
shingle and resaws so that the edge can be 
ground to a thinner gage to save saw kerf. 


No. 4. There is no fixed rule governing the 
size of the teeth, but this is determined by the 
speed and feed, which are in turn governed by 
the power of the mill. 


No. 5. This is, to a large extent, simply an 
opinion of the sawyer or the operator, tho there 
is a fairly general rule to follow, which is, that 
— speed and feed, the fewer the number of 

eeth. 

No. 6. For hardwoods you would require saws 
with coarser teeth which do not make fine saw- 
dust, which would have a tendency to slide 
along the side of the saw and cause binding. 
wre the feed is lighter and the saws usually 

inner. 


New York Manufacturer’s Reply 


Another came from E. Foster, manager of the 
sales department of R. H. Hoe & Co., saw manu- 
facturers, 504-520 Grand Street, New York 
City, and is as follows: 


The best gage for a mill saw depends on the 
diameter of saw required and the character of 
the timber to be cut. For cutting frozen timber 
and hardwoods, a good stiff saw is needed, and 
for mills of. ordinary capacity, experience has 
proved that 7 gage at center, 8 gage on rim, is 
the best suited for saws ranging from 48 to 56 
inches diameter. In sections where the timber 
does not freeze and the work is less severe, as 
in the southern States, saws 48- to 56-inch diam- 
eter, 8 gage at center, 9 gage on rim, are most 
generally used with the best results. For heavy 
duty mills, such as “‘shot gun feed,”’ saws 6 gage 
straight, or 7 gage straight, are generally used, 
according to the diameter; for instance, a 566- 
inch saw for a heavy duty mill would be 7 gage, 
and a larger saw, say 60-inch, would be 6 gage. 

To ascertain the diameter of saw required for 
any mill take the diameter of the largest log 
to be cut, plus the radius of the collars, plus 
2 inches for clearance, and multiply by 


The advantage in having mill saws a gage . 


ag 
heavier at the center than at the rim is in the 
fact that it gives added strength in the center, 
where strength is desirable, without increasing 
the kerf necessary to give saw proper clear- 
ance. i 


Questions 4 and 5 are closely correlated and 
it would be difficult to answer them separately 
and briefly. They can better be covered collec- 
tively and the following we believe will give the 
information desired: 

The size and best number of teeth depend en- 
tirely on the diameter and gage of the saw, the 


No. 3 pattern—ShowIng actual size of tooth for 
52-inch saw, with about 38 teeth, recommended 
for feed of 3 inches per revolution In mill of 
20 to 25 horsepower 


power available to drive it and the average 
feed per revolution. For cutting fast feeds a fine 
tooth saw is required, with good power behind 
it, while if the feed is light less teeth will an- 
swer the purpose and less power is needed. For 
the purpose of illustration we will take the Hoe 
chisel tooth saw, which is most commonly used 
thruout the country. For the ordinary mill hav- 
ing about 20 or 25 horsepower and cutting about 
3-inch feed at each revolution, we would furnish 
a 52-inch saw (assuming that is the diameter 
required) with about 38 teeth—No. 3 pattern, 
actual size of tooth shown on page 36 of catalog 
enclosed herewith. 

If the mill had 35 horsepower or more avail- 


No. 2 pattern—Showing actual size of tooth for 
52-inch saw, with 52 to 60 teeth, recommended 
for feed of over 4 Inches per revolution in mill 
of 35 or more horsepower ; ; 


able and with cutting feed of over 4 inches per 
revolution, we would furnish a 52-inch saw fitted 
with 52 to 60 teeth, No. 2% pattern, actual size 
shown on page 32 of catalog, the number of 
teeth, of course, depending on the actual power 
and feed of the mill. ts, 


Answer Comes from Indiana 


A reply to the questions was received fron a 
practical saw man in Indiana, but accompanied 
by the request that his name be not publisied, 
His answers follow: 


The varied uses to which saws are put renders 
any standardization impossible. Even in cutiing 
logs into lumber with circular saws, the varied 
equipments in use and the great range in power 
Plants backing the cutting give to saws a 
variation in daily capacity from 3,000 feet cut 
with a portable mill of 15 horsepower to 69,000 
feet cut by a high class equipment backed by 
150 horsepower. hese two extremes, and every 
degree of variation in between, call for diff ring 
conditions in saws and their fitting. 


The gage of a saw in cutting lumber from 
average logs is largely a matter of skill with the 
man who fits it and the man who runs it. How- 
ever, there is no real economy in using saws 
thinner than 9 gage in mills cutting less than 
15,000 feet, or thinner than 8 gage in mills cut- 
ting up to 30,000 feet per day. In the days of 
low priced stumpage the fastest cutting mills, 
40,000 to 60,000 feet, mostly used 7-gage saws. 
A gage heavier at the eye gives added strength 
to a saw when properly fitted but is a detriment 
if the saw plate develops any humps and hol- 
lows around its midsection. The extra thick- 
ness at the eye is not so common as formerly. 

There is no established ratio between the 
diameter of a saw and the size of logs to be 
cut. While there is good reason for a recog- 
nized ratio between the diameter of saws and 
the horsepower of sawmill engines, yet this mat- 
ter can be varied by the use of top saws. But, 
even without top saw, an ingenious sawyer wil} 
find some way of cutting logs as large in diam- 
eter as the full diameter of his saw. It is rare 
that saws larger than 72 inches are used. Small 
mills usually use 52- to 56-inch saws and wear 
them down to about 46 inches, with the smaller 
dimension used on small logs. And it is rare 
that smaller than 52-inch inserted tooth saws 
are used. With mills cutting around 25,000 
feet a 60-inch saw is more common in sawing 
lumber, and if logs run large a top saw is also 
common. The size of a saw should be deter- 
mined largely by the power of the engine, and 
the need for a top saw should be determined 
by the average size of logs. 

The proper number of teeth for a saw shouid 
be determined by the feed, or lead, which a saw 
is to cut in each revolution. Take a sharp knife 
and cut squarely across the end of a piece of 
wood. You will observe that a thin razor cuts 
quite easily, while one a little thicker will 
require more than the strength of your hand; 
yet, if too thin, will only scape the surface and 
more quickly dull your knife. With a small 
mill cutting 3,000 to 5,000 feet per day about 
30 teeth are enough, and the number can be in- 
creased with advantage up to a reasonable limit, 
then sawdust room must be considered, which 
can be estimated by the timber removed by each 
tooth in relation to its gullet capacity. The 
shape or hook of the saw teeth is largely a mat- 
ter of saw speed, as the lower the speed the 
more hook, while a high speed saw does its cut- 
ting largely by abrasive velocity. However, 
the speed of saws must be estimated by rim 
travel rather than by revolutions per minute. 
For saws of ordinary gage, held with ordinary 
collars, 10,000 feet travel per minute should be 
an outside limit and must be opened up well 
to stand centrifugal expansion. Rim travel of 
8,000 feet is best for general use. 

All about saws would be a big book. Any 
specific case could easily be answered. It is best 
to depend upon a competent man of experience 
while learning by observation. 


Scientific Principles of Saws 


A reply was received from E. C. Atkins & 
Co., saw manufacturers of Indianapolis, ind. 
The reply was prefaced by the general observa- 
tion that the questions are all those which are 
being continually placed before saw manu- 
facturers, and it is absolutely impossible to 
answer all of them in a definite manner. The 
reply follows: 

The gage of a saw should_be determines by 
the character of the work. In mill saws ! ry 
are several factors, speed and feed of the soe 
size of saw blade, character and size of timber. 
Repeated efforts to use thin saws of large diame 
eters on fast feed have always resulted in loas 
of output. The principle is much the same SY 
an effort to push a heavy load by using @ pln 
rod where a 2-inch pushbar is needed. Of << 
in the case of a circular saw the speed of pepe 
saw has a tendency to stiffen the blade to so” 
excess of resistance to the load, but as ne ahs 
grows thinner the speed must be higher to @ a 
complish the result, and maximum Hmite co 
reached beyond’ ‘which speed is unavailable 41 
therefore further resistance 2 gomge a 

In determining the ratio of saw diameter ° 
size of log no absolute rule should be appli. 
If you desire to use a single saw withou x sous 
saw and athe ry _ — ee PS aaeset the 

at_the depth o e cut can = 
whath of that part of the saw extending outside 
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volar. In other words, half the saw diam- 
ss half the collar diameter. In most cases 
e large logs are cut on circular mills, a 
iw is used to supplement the bottom saw 
ere the log diameter is in excess of half the 
diameter. 
vira thickness of circular saws at eye is to 
vide extra stiffness and strength. 
Tooth space is determined by relation of speed 
iw to size and kind of timber and amount of 
or cutting capacity desired. If your saw is 
fen at a low speed with light feed, fewer 
h are required than for the same saw at a 
) speed with fast feed. 
termination of number of teeth in a saw is 
governed largely by knowledge of conditions as 
to speed, feed and character of timber. As the 
tooth spacing or distance from point to point de- 
termines the amount of gullet room, hook of 
tooth and strength of tooth, you can see some 
limitation is placed on tooth spacing. For in- 
stance, in cutting a soft, stringy timber it is 
quite essential that plenty of gullet room to 
earry the cuttings should be provided. Fine 
teeth prevent large gullets and likewise tend to 
reduce hook without sacrificing tooth strength. 
The hook line of a tooth should be on a tangent 
to a circle half way between center and rim at 
least, and any tooth spacing that reduces that 
amount of hook tends to reduce the cuttin 
power and increase the driving power required. 
The writer has often heard much criticism of 
saw manufacturers because they were held to 
no ro and fast rules as to tooth space and 
speeds. 
adopt set rules is because the practice is not 
uniform and a saw must be built to cover the 
needs of the user, who will put a 16-inch log on 
his carriage at one time, and the next log may 
be 36 inches. The saw must be right to cut 
each one and to slab the large one as well as 
finish the heavy cuts near the heart if wide 
boards are essential. If every cut was the same 
in depth, length and timber some rule might be 
beneficial that would limit tooth space, but 
every cut is not the same, and, therefore, a saw 
built to cover elastic requirements is essential. 
Much progress has been made in building 
special saws for special work where each cut is 
like every other cut, and in such cases rules are 
necessary. Where mill practice is considered in 
building mill saws for cutting logs the elastic 
requirements must be met by carefully _consid- 
ered averages in building a suitable tool. 


An Answer from North Carolina 


A reply to the questions, illustrated by a draw- 
ing of a saw and its teeth, was submitted by 


The reason manufacturers can not _ 
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Fig. 1 














Fig. oug.5 


Fig. 1 shows method of determining diameter of 

~ saw; Fig. 2 shows inserted tooth saw, spaced 
3 inches, requiring an average speed of 600 to 
750 revolutions per minute; Fig. 3 shows solid 
tooth saw, spaced 1 Inches, requiring an 
average speed of 900 revolutions per minute; 
(Fig. 4 is reverse of Fig. 5); Fig. 5 illustrates 
how greater thickness at center than at rim 
combines advantages of thin and thick gage 


R. C. Leibe, of Goldsboro, N. C., as given be- 
Ow: 


A band saw’s gage must correspond with the 
diameter of the wheels or it will crack badly. 
Eight-foot wheels call for 14-gage saws; wheels 
6-foot must have saws no thicker than 16-gage; 
7-foot wheels require 15-gage saws; and these 
thicknesses are standard and are used by the 
most successful filers. Speeds run from 7,500 
feet saw travel per minute to 10,500 feet. Pine 
requires greater speed than hardwoods. 

The thickness of a saw is determined by the 
needs of the sawyer; and since the thicker the 
saw, the more wood it wastes as dust, experi- 
enced users of circulars work saws as thin as 
practicable. The power is seldom figured in the 
orders for saws, the object being to secure the 
thinnest saw that will do good work. Saw 
makers list the gages and diameters of their 
saws, with the prices; and these are based on 
the best sawing conditions, and on thousands of 
reports from practical men. When a prospec- 
tive saw buyer asks for information as to the 
kind of saw that will best suit his needs the 
manufacturer will supply the information needed. 

Concerning the second question, what the 
diameter of the saw ought to be, I submit Fig. 
1, showing a circular saw and a squared log. 
The saw is 5 feet in diameter, the log 2 feet 
square. The bottom of the log passes one inch 
above saw collar. A properly fitted circular saw 
will take a log as large as will pass over the 
collar and will protrude a few inches above the 


log. 

Some circular saws are thicker at the eye than 
at the rim in order to combine the advantages 
of a heavy and a light gage. The thick center 
braces the thin rim, and the kerf of such a saw 
is narrow and less is wasted as dust. See Fig. 
5 of the accompanying sketch, the reverse of 


ig. 4. 

The fifth question concerns the size of a saw’s 
teeth. The gage, speed and the kind of timber 
determine the size of teeth in solid-tooth circu- 
lars. With inserted-tooth circulars only a cer- 
tain space in shortness can be had, owing to the 
tooth holders; consequently a much slower speed 
must be had. Saw makers have that space made 
standard and will furnish details. Any space 
desired can be had with the saw of solid teeth. 

The solid tooth saw, spaced 1% inches, shown 
in Fig. 3, will require some 900 revolutions per 
minute, owing to its short spacing; while an in- 
serted tooth, spaced 3 inches, shown in Fig. 2, 
will require an average speed of 600 to 750 revo- 
lutions per minute. Solid teeth are best for fast, 
thin saws and for cutting hardwoods. 





LINE YARD CONCERN HOLDS CONVENTION 


MENOMONIE, WIs., Feb. 15.—At the conven- 
tion of the managers of the O. & N. Lumber Co. 
and the LaPointe Lumber Co., of this place, 
held here recently, a spirit of optimism pre- 
vailed. The convention was held for two days 
and was the second annual convention held un- 
der O. & N. auspices. It was attended by man- 
agers from thirty towns where that company 
has yards. 


The first day’s session was opened with an 
address by G. W. LaPointe, jr., general man- 
ager, who reviewed conditions during the last 
year, gave it as his opinion that soon supply 
and demand would be back to a normal basis 
and said that at all times it had been his com- 
pany’s idea to base prices on the actual cost of 
replacing its stock, and, today, taking into con- 
sideration the advance in freight rates, its prices 
are practically back to a pre-war basis. How 
long this condition will last Mr. LaPointe could 
not say but he gave it as his opinion that prices 
can not go lower. What the demand in build- 
ing material, which is sure to come, will do to 
prices remains to be seen. He said that the 
purpose of the convention was to bring the 
men closer to the general office and for them 
to help the company with their ideas and for 
the company to help them. 

L. L. Newman, of the Minnesota Linseed Oil 
Paint Co., spoke to the managers at the after- 
hoon session on the qualities of pure paint and 
showed the managers by actual tests made be- 
fore them how paints are very often adulterated 
With substitutes for pure lead and oil and also 
the result in covering capacity. At the close 
of his talk Mr. Newman answered questions 
asked by the managers. G. C. Wolfe, manager 
of the O. & N. plant at Cornell, told how he had 
made a similar demonstration at Cornell. 

Another feature of the afternoon session was 
& short talk by P. A. Wilson, who spoke from 
4 logeer’s and manufacturer’s standpoint. 

Following this a banquet was held at the 
Hotel Royal at which the managers were also en- 
ca ned by music and by Harvey Snively with 

8. . 


The second day’s session was given over to 
talks and discussion of the builders’ service 
department of the company. Mr. LaPointe 
outlined the progress made in this department 
since its origin and told how the new ideas are 
tried out and guesswork eliminated in order 
to give the prospective builder a guaranteed 
cost on any type of building. 

This part of the program was in charge of 
the director of the builders’ service department, 
A. W. Holt. Mr. Kvale, who came to the O. 
& N. company from the contracting field, read 
an instructive paper on the value of a plan 
in selling a building. A. O. Arnston, who has 
been with the company since the builders’ serv- 
ice was started, read a paper on the making of 
water color perspectives, pencil sketches and 
blue prints and pointed out the saving that is 
made the builder when he gets plans from the 
O. & N. Lumber Co. The company has for more 
than a year operated its own blue printing ma- 
chine. Models of barns built by R. L. San- 
ders, of the department, were shown at the con- 
vention and explained by him. Mr. Sanders 
had followed the contracting business in Green- 
wood before associating himself with the com- 


any. 

Mr. Holt spoke from the estimator’s viewpoint 
and demonstrated how thru the Holt Lumber- 
men’s Building Estimator bills of material 
could be furnished the builder. On all jobs 
figured by this system by the company it had 
worked out correctly except in a few cases 
and the variation between it and the actual 
material list was often less than $1-and in no 
ease more than $15. 

This ended the convention which was pro- 
nounced by the managers to have been the best 
commercial gathering they had ever attended. 


M. A. Gratncer, formerly chief. forester of 
British Columbia, and now managing director 
of the Timber Industries Council, has been 
honored by the Canadian Society of Forest En- 
gineers by being appointed president of that 
body for the ensuing three years. The annual 
meeting was held in Montreal but Mr. Grainer 
was unable to be present. 


INSECTS AND HUMAN WELFARE 


A book recently published by the Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., dealing 
with insects and human welfare, contains little 
more than one hundred pages, but it is filled 
with information of unusual interest. Scien- 
tists have listed 450,000 kinds of insects; but 
the author of this book, Charles Thomas Brues, 
has selected for discussion only about three 
dozen. These have made themselves specially 
hated by man because of the harm they have 
done. Perhaps they have killed as many peo- 
ple as are on the dread list of war’s victims. 
The late war is charged with the death of 10,- 
000,000; yet fleas in one plague alone, killed 
25,000,000. That was one campaign only, and 
there have been several others in which the 
flea has been responsible for ‘‘bleck plague,’’ 
bubonic ‘plague, and others. 

Mosquitoes have created havoe by spreading 
malarial, dengue, and yellow fever; ticks by 
developing spotted fever; flies by scattering the 
sleeping sickness over vast regions; lice by 
causing trench fever, typhus, and other dread- 
ful war diseases which have done so much 
harm. 

Other insects have eaten the grain crops; 
blasted fruit; destroyed forests; and in many 
other ways they have worked havoc. After 
reading the author’s account of the frightful 
havoc caused by insects, it seems almost miracu- 
lous that any of the human race should have 
survived; and perhaps the insect would actually 
have swept the human race out of existence, 
had not parasites and other enemies destroyed 
the insects that were killing the people and 
devouring the crops. The humorist’s poem ap- 
plies here: 


*¢ All the fleas have little fleas 
Upon their backs to bite ’em; 
The little fleas have lesser fleas, 
”)? 


And so adinfinitum 


Another book of equal interest might be writ- 
ten about good insects; for all insects are not 
harmful. 
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POST MAKER INSTALLS MODERN CAMPS 


SPOKANE, WaAsH., Feb. 12.—This is the center 
of the great cedar post producing section of 
western Montana, eastern Washington, northern 
Idaho and British Columbia. Here also is the 
headquarters for the Lifetime Post Association 
that is doing much to exploit the merits of the 
round and ax split cedar posts to the users of 
posts thruout the agricultural regions of the 
middle West. For some months the demand 
for cedar posts has been rather quiet, the post 


Modern Sanitary Movable Camp Houses of the 


industry being affected by nearly the same con- 
ditions as those pertaining to the lumber indus- 
try. Cedar producers here are hopeful, how- 
ever, for better things for this year. Like lum- 
ber, posts have been reduced in price and are 
now selling as much as $6 lower than formerly, 
and this reduction is expected to stimulate the 
demand. It is asserted by producers that the 
price now is even below the present cost of pro- 
duction, tho it is: expected that this cost in 
the near future will be reduced. 

The E. T. Chapin Co., with offices in the 
Columbia Building, Spokane is one of the larg- 
est producers of cedar posts in the West and, 
despite the quiet demand for its product, this 
concern is continually making improvements 
about its camps and bettering the conditions 
surrounding the workmen. It recently installed 
removable sanitary camps near Bovill, Idaho, 
as shown in the picture herewith. Each of 
these camps contains four double bunks, with a 
stove and washing facilities. When the camps 
are to be moved they are lifted up by a loco- 
motive crane and placed on flat cars. 

R. H. Felt, for years well known in the whole- 
sale lumber business at Salt Lake City, who 
has for some time been representing the E. T. 
Chapin Co. in that section, has recently been 
made district manager in California, Nevada, 
Utah, and New Mexico territory for the E. T. 
Chapin Co., with headquarters at Salt Lake. 

J. E. Slimp is now manager of sales in the 
eastern territory with office at 121 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. He recently succeeded 
J. E. Moran, who has returned to the general 
offices of the company at Spokane. H. L. 
Thompson has charge of sales at the general 
office in Spokane. 


SEE INCREASE IN DEMAND 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 12.—Perplexities of 
wholesalers have been augmented thru the in- 
evitable results of heavily curtailed production 
at the fir mills. Retailers everywhere have al- 
lowed stocks to run down, so that when an order 
percolates thru it-is badly mixed and corres- 
pondingly difficult to handle when it reaches 
the average mill where stocks are broken. In- 
quiry after inquiry has gone out, with scarcely 
a ‘‘rise’’ from the mills, which clearly do not 
find business of that nature at all desirable. 
Here and there an energetic wholesaler is able 
to patch up a carload or so; but the chances are 
that he is obliged to buy the stuff piecemeal and 
““local’’ it to an assembling point. 

Reports of actual sales show an. excessive 
spread on nearly every item. During the pres- 
ent week the difference between high and low 
on stepping has been $17.50; on finish, $10; on 
No. 2 drop siding, $7; on No. 3 drop siding, 
$10. This condition grows out of the extra- 


ordinary circumstances attending deflation in all 
lines of business. Summed up, yard stocks are 
so low- and the curtailment at the mills is so 
great that the average order is hard to fill. 
West Coast lumbermen, recognizing that the 
market is in the dumps, have caught a ray of 
encouragement from changing conditions on the 
Atlantic seaboard. It has been reflected thru 
marked improvement in southern pine, which ap- 
parently is tending strongly toward normal. 
This point is brought out in the current West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association review, which 


E. T. Chapin Co.—Camp 6 Near Bovill, Ida. 


observes that while in Washington and Oregon 
the lumber business is low, in other producing 
regions located on shorter freight hauls to con- 
suming markets of consequence there is increas- 
ing business. West Coast mills last week took 
on 979 cars of new business for rail shipment, 
while southern pine mills booked 3,246 cars. 
The balance of unshipped business in the South 
is 9,876 cars, while in the West it is 3,105 cars. 
Production in Washington and Oregon for the 
week ending Feb. 5 was 40,479,515 feet, or 53 
percent below normal. New business totaled 
38,978,328 feet, and shipments 37,074,929 feet. 


TESTING FOR SHRINKAGE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 12.—At the headquar- 
ters of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 
Assistant Secretary Roy A. Johnson states that 
one of the most vexatious questions placed be- 
fore the adjustment department is that ot 
‘*hydroscopicity,’? more commonly known 
thruout the lumber world as ‘‘natural shrink- 
age.’’ Often the inquiry is made why a maxi- 
mum allowance is not set forth in the grading 
rules of western forest products, which would 
eliminate this petty, but frequently costly, dis- 


pute, especially on a declining market; and the the walls. 


are so set that it would be impossible to trim 
off more of the stick than the required amount, 
The controversy usually reaches an association, 
where it is understood that natural shrinkage 
varies from 1-100 of an inch per inch, to 1% of 
an inch per inch. Mr. Johnson says: 


It is scientifically known: that when lumber 
reaches its fiber saturation point it will not swell, 
In western forest products it has been found that 
this fiber saturation point is reached when the 
lumber has absorbed between 23 and 380 percent 
moisture. Thus it can readily be determined 
whether the stock in question was dressed to the 
proper size when green. Ina recent case the buyer 
wired a western wholesaler that he refused a car 
of dimension unless a large deduction was granted. 
The mill insisted that the stock was properly 
dressed when manufactured. The buyer was in- 
duced to unload for official inspection, after which 
inspectors cut a sample from each end of selected 
sticks, taking six such samples to denote average 
size. These samples were put thru a laboratory 
test upon which the results were: 


Actual Size 
Before Test 
After Soaking 
Size After 


Moisture 
oo Test, Inches 


"x Should be 


~ Inches 
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-51x5.71 1.625x5.625 
-2 1.53x5.52 1.625x5.625 
ves 3.3 1.52x7.53 1.625x7.50 

. 2x8 1.47x7.30 86.4 1.52x7.48 1.625x7.50 


The mill immediately made an allowance. Un- 
doubtedly it is now watching its planer more 
closely than in the past. 

Thru Mr. Johnson the association has ar- 
ranged to make commercial tests, recommending 
that there be submitted six samples each twelve 
inches in length, cut from each end of the stick. 


00 


Soest Sample No, | 
4 Com’! Size 
None 


WOOD SUPPLANTS STEEL IN NEW TYPE TRUSS 


PorTLAND, ORE., Feb. 12.—A new and un- 
usual type of construction that will lend itself 
particularly well to use in building garages, 
is that employed in the construction of a lum- 
ber shed for the East Side Mill & Lumber Co., 
of this city. The plans were drawn by Charles 
Erz, architect, of Portland, and the structure 
was erected by Erz & Wegman, contractors, 
with offices in the Pittock Block. 

Mr. Erz has made a special study of staunch 
truss construction and while the lumber shed 
just completed is regarded as ingenious, since 
it was planned he has worked out other im- 
provements that will be incorporated in the con- 
struction of other trusses, the trusses being the 
feature of the building. The shed is 114 by 
126 feet and the roof supporting trusses are 
114 feet long, so that the entire floor space is 
free from obstructing posts or supports between 
They are constructed in sections 
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Unusual type of lumber shed construction—Built for the East Side Mill & Lumber Co., Port!and- 


answer is that in all fairness both to buyer and 
manufacturer it is impossible, inasmuch as there 
are probably no two pieces of lumber which 
would shrink alike. Practically all common 
grades of lumber shipped from the west Coast 
are manufactured in the green condition. When 
stock is stuck up it dies to some extent, causing 
shrinkage but not weakening the stick. If the 
buyer asks for a reduction in price, or tries to. 
cancel the order, the millman insists that the 
cause is natural shrinkage, since his machines 


about 40 feet in length and thus ean be shipped 
and reassembled very conveniently. The trusses 
were given a thoro test by the city building de- 
partment, which subjected them to a weight 
of 50,000 pounds. The cost of construction was 
$6,000. ; ‘a 
Mr. Wegman, of the contracting firm, 54 
that this truss construction should prove very 
popular, especially in these days of high cost 
of steel, and the wood will answer the Larsiccorg 
as well if not better than the heavier materia 
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MANAGER ORIGINATES CONSTRUCTIVE PLAN 


CUAREMORE, OKLA., Feb. 14.—M, P. Brown- 
ine, the manager for the Minnetonka Lumber 
Co., here, is endeavoring to create a new re- 
gard for home building and an own-your-home 
spirit in the minds of the younger generation. 
An important part of the instruction in local 
schools is the work of the manual training class. 
Last fall the class and faculty of the high school 
visited the Minnetonka yard by appointment 
with Mr. Browning, who with his staff demon- 
strated the processes employed in the manufac- 
ture of lumber, how it was graded and the care 
given it by the retail yard. On this occasion 
an instructive talk was given by J. E. Marrs, 
of Oklahoma City, general manager of the Min- 
netouka company, on how Long-Bell lumber is 
trade-marked, and what this means to the buyer 
of tumber. 

This visit made it very clear to the class and 
the teachers that the retail lumber dealer does 
more than keep a stock of lumber and sell it 
at so much a thousand feet. Later on the 
manual training class built a miniature house, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, from 
lumber furnished by the Minnetonka company, 
and Mr. Browning is sure that this will pro- 
mote an understanding among the younger set 
that the cost of the finished home is more vital 
than the price per thousand feet for lumber. 
The favorable comment and advertising received 
by the Minnetonka company from this meeting 
has more than paid for the time expended and 
this year the company will have another meet- 
ing to extend the work to cover all the lines 
it carries. In the development of good will 


Claremore (Okla.) Manual Training Class and 
by Minnetonka Lumber Co. 


among these young people, Mr. Browning is 

promoting the business interests of his concern, 

for thus aequainting them with the company’s 

service will bring its own reward for many years 
»>come, 


MEXICO WILL BE A BIG LUMBER BUYER 


New Orteans, La., Feb. 14.—On his return 
trom a trip te Mexico, the sales manager.of one 
o! the largest southern pine manufacturing 
concerns expresses his view of the conditions in 
that country. From his personal observation 
he believes that Mexico’ is a great market for 
Soliuern pine, and the readjustment that is 
processing very well in that country will have a 
ci 
i! 


‘ircet effect on the prosperity of the lumber 

‘tustry in this country. 

ie country seems to be stabilized and in a 

prosperous condition. The destruction of 
’ recent years must be repaired, however, and 
tocks which have been allowed to run down 
ust be replenished. For that reason Mexico 
vili be a large market for the next few years 
* only for southern pine lumber, but for all 
Susiness, Wharves are to be constructed and 
ne facilities improved at the principal ports, 
idition to the great amount of railroad con- 
strnction which is necessary. 

Tampico, being one of the principal ports of 
the Republic of Mexico, also one of the largest 
oil cities in the world, will use immense quan- 
tities of southern pine lumber and rig timbers. 
This material is handled there by American 
owned lumber yards. Sales are based on United 


i 
— gold and collections are made in this 
POuntry, 


He reports that since his visit to Mexico his 
company has sold and shipped large quantities 
of lumber and timber to various parts of Mexico, 
and as yet has had no claims, the material 
being paid for strictly in accordance with the 
contracts. 

It is believed that there will be a good mar- 
ket for lumber generally within a few weeks, 
the financial outlook in Mexico being very en- 
couraging. 


WOULD SALVAGE STORM DAMAGED TIMBER 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 12.—A hydroplane 
survey of the storm damaged timber areas of 
the Olympic peninsula, additional equipment for 
the peninsular railway built for the Spruce Pro- 
duction Corporation, and its conversion into 
a common carrier, were urged in telegrams sent 
to Washington, D. C., this week by Vice Presi- 
dent J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills. The hydroplane survey was sug- 
gested to Col. W. B. Greeley, chief forester, as 
a means of determining the damage and the 
probable fire menace. The other telegrams, 
anent the railway, were sent to Senators Wes- 
ley L. Jones and Miles Poindexter and Congress- 
man Lin H. Hadley, of this district. Col. Greeley 
replied the next day that he would repeat Mr. 
Donovan’s message to the district forester at 
Portland, with instruetions to submit a report 
to him, with recommendations. He declared 
that he would be glad to do all that is possible. 

To Gen. Brice P. Disque, former director of 
the Spruce Production Corperation, Mr. Dono- 
van wired the circumstances of the tremendous 
devastation by storm and suggesting that the 
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Miniature House Built by It of Lumber Furnished 


only way to save the spruce would be to cut 
it up for paper mill consumption. Mr. Donovan 
believes that the only way to save the down tim- 
ber, totaling millions of feet, is for interests 
with millions of dollars back of them to begin 
logging at the earliest possible date, especially 
the spruce and hemlock, which will otherwise 
be spoiled in three years, he says. Mr. Donovan 
left today to make a personal survey of the 
situation on the peninsula. 


MANAGES NEW ORLEANS SALES OFFICE 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 14.—V. L. McCarty, 
well known in the South, has been appointed 
manager of the local office here of the Goodyear 
Lumber Co., having succeeded Harry L. De 
Muth, who left in January for Eastport, Fla., 
where he will serve as manager of sales of the 
Brooks-Seanlon Corporation. Mr. McCarty was 
engaged in the lumber business in Louisiana 
for many years, and then went to the Pacific 
coast. Just prior to the war he visited New Or- 
leans and was connected with the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, having charge of production 
and distribution, and was made manager of the 
Gulf territory, which position he retained until 
that office was closed. He then returned to the 
Pacific coast, where he has made his home for 
the last eight years, and but recently arrived in 
New Orleans. He has the reputation of having 
a very extensive knowledge of pine from the 
woods to the completed building. Mr. McCarty 
expresses his strong belief that the lumber in- 
dustry will see a big improvement in the very 
near future. 


WILL SEVERANCE TAX INCLUDE LUMBER? 


Littite Rock, Ark., Feb. 14.—From time to 
time bills have been introduced in the State 
house and senate to authorize a seyerance tax 
on products taken from the earth. “These bills 
originally covered lumber and timber products, 
but owing to the great opposition offered, this 
feature has been eliminated from the latest 
bill introduced by Mr. Ebel of Garland County 
to the Arkansas legislature, now in session. 
The lumber industry is one of the greatest in 
the State, more people being dependent upon 
it than any other with the possible exception 
of agriculture. It is very obvious that should 
a severance tax be placed on lumber, it would 
greatly hamper that industry, and would work 
hardship on a multitude of people. Upon the 
introduction of the bill now under consideration, 
certain members put forth renewed efforts to 
include timber, but it is believed that the more 
progressive element will be able to prevent its 
inclusion in the proposed act. The amount of 
the tax is fixed at 2 percent and is sought to be 
levied on natural resources such as oil and gas, 
minerals, coal and ores of all kinds; also stone, 
marble, gravel, sand, clay, diamonds, pearls and 
shells. The revenue from this tax, it is stated, 
is to provide ‘‘revenue from the natural re- 
sources of the State for the support of the pub- 
lic schools’’ and is to be known as ‘‘ The Sever- 
ance Tax Fund of the State of Arkansas.’’ 


HAS GOOD HARDWOOD READY TO SHIP 


New WIuarD, Tex., Feb. 14—The King 
Creek Lumber: Co, (Inc.), manufacturer of 
hardwood lumber, with band mill and office at 
this place, announces that it is prepared at all 
times to ship either mixed or straight carloads 
of hardwood. This is made possible by the 
facilities the company has, enabling it to have on 
its yard at all times 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet 
of well manufactured, first class lumber. 

The King Creek Lumber Co. (Inc.) has a tract 
of hardwood timber here that will keep it in 
operation for several years to come. 


DAMAGE IN WESTERN STORM 


Port ANGELES, WASH., Feb. 12.—Reports on 
the damage done by the cyclone which swept a 
part of the Olympic Peninsula, Jan. 29, are 
coming in slowly and indicate that when it is 
finally learned what the extent of the damage 
is the total may be larger than first estimated 
by experienced loggers and lumbermen. 

Data at hand indicate that the storm-swept 
area is thirty miles wide, extending from the 
Straits of Fuca, with Clallam Bay as a middle 
point, in a southwesterly direction thru the 
Douglas fir belt to Beaver, Tyee, Forks and 
Quilayute prairie. It continues with increased 
damage in a southerly direction across the 
Bogochiel,, Hoh and Clearwater toward the 
Quetts and Quinault river watersheds, a dis- 
tance of approximately seventy-five miles. The 
spruce stands in East Dicky and Upper Hoh 
valleys, as well as the Selduck fir belt, are hard 
hit. From Forks south, where the hemlock 
stand comprises about 60 percent—other species 
being cedar, spruce and Amabalis fir—the de- 
struction is said to be even more complete. 

It will be a long time, possibly a year, before 
the total extent of the damage can be de- 
termined. State and Federal officials have gone 
into Olympics to investigate personally the dam- 
age done by the storm and to devise ways an@ 
means of salvaging the timber. Gov. Louis F. 
Hart is there, accompanied by State Treasurer 
Clifford L. Babcock, State Land Commissioner 
Clark V. Savidge, State Highway Commissioner 
James Allen, and State Senator William Bishop, 
of Jefferson County. Foresters are represented 
by State Forester Fred E. Pape, George C. Joy, 
secretary of the Washington Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation; R. L. Fromme, supervisor of the 
Olympic National Forest; Theodore F. Rixon, 
lumberman and commissioner of Clallam County, 
and Chris. Mergenreth, deputy forest supervisor. 
Others are Thad. Wagner and Win. S. Miller, 
Clallam County commissioners; H. Maurice Fish, 
mayor of Port Angeles, and Dr. D: E. MeGil- 
livray, president of the Port Angeles Com- 
mercial Club. 
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FORESTRY MEETING IN CHICAGO 


With the campaign for the enactment of a 
national forestry program well started steps 
are being taken in the north central States, 
with the organization of a confederation of 
States, to take up State policies to conform to 
the proposed national policy, as outlined in 
the Snell bill. 

At a meeting of the forestry committee of 
the Union League Club of Chicago last Satur- 
day, it was decided that the club will be host 
to the conference and subcommittees have 
been appointed to make arrangements. 

To get started on this work, both Chief For- 
ester W. B. Greeley and R. 8. Kellogg, chair- 
man of the National Forestry Program Com- 
mittee, have agreed to come to Chicago and 
address the Union League Club at dinner on 
the evening of Feb. 24. At noon luncheon at 


the club the same day the Snell bill will be ~ 


discussed and plans laid for stressing its im- 
portance and drawing attention to it of the 
general public and others interested in timber, 
lumber ete. To this end lumbermen, timber 
owners, governors of surrounding States, to- 
gether with their forestry or conservation 
officials and others likely to be interested, 
have been invited to attend, it being ex- 
pected that at least 150 persons will be in 
attendance. It is possible that a permanent 
conference may be formed, with two special 
purposes: First, to encourage forestry educa- 
tion, organization and legislation in the sev- 
eral States; and, secondly, to push the pro- 
gram of the National Forestry Program Com- 
mittee. 

Col. Greeley has also consented to address 
the Chicago Association of Commerce on the 
national forest program at its noon meeting 
on Feb, 23, and he no doubt will have some- 
thing of pertinent interest to say to these 
business men. 

As the annual convention of the Illinois 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Chicago during that week, 
opportunity will thus be presented to the 
visiting retailers to go and hear the chief 
forester talk on a matter that is of vital in- 
terest to them and their business. It is hoped 


that all will avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. 


TO HANDLE OUTPUT OF ANOTHER MILL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 14.—The Consolidated 
Saw Mills Co., Arcade Building, has made an- 
other step forward in its aim better to serve its 
trade. J. A. Meyer, secretary and sales man- 
ager of the company, today announced that it 
has taken over the output of the Calcasieu Saw 
Mills Co. and will have exclusive sale of its 
product. The Calcasieu mill is located at Lewis- 
ton, La., and offices are at Lake Charles, La., 
J. E. Crawford being president, and B. H. 
Miller, secretary and treasurer. The capacity 
of the Caleasieu mill is 12,000,000 feet annually, 
cutting only longleaf southern pine and spe- 
cializing in timbers and yard stock. Operations 
were started about three years ago. 

With the taking over of the output of the 
Calcasieu mill, the combined capacity of the 
Consolidated mills is now about 15,000,000 feet 
monthly. The new mill will enable the com- 
pany to better care for its customers. 








BUYS SITE FOR LARGE CARGO MILL 


Ketso, WaAsH., Feb. 12.—The Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. has bought a site for its new cargo 
mill at this place, and it is understood will be- 
gin construction early in the spring on a plant 
which will have a capacity of 1,000,000 feet a 
day, .This development brings to a head the 
plans of the company for extensive operations 
on the west Coast. It has acquired large tracts 
of timber in Cowlitz, Wahkiakum and Lewis 
counties, practically all of which run heavily 
to virgin fir, and the new mill, which is one 


of the proposed units of manufacture, is a 
logical outeome. Last summer Prosident R. A. 
Long and J. D. Tennant, manager of the man- 
nfacturing department of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., spent considerable time in the. Pacific 


Northwest, inspecting proposed sites for the 
new mill, and the decision to build here is an 
outcome of that tour. Kelso is‘located on the 
Cowlitz River, which empties into the Columbia 
south of here. In addition to rail connection, it 
affords the new mill a deep-water route for all 
coastwise and offshore business. 





PROVIDES FIRST AID CAR FOR WOODS 


QUITMAN, Miss., Feb. 14.—Among the many 
provisions that have been made by the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. at its mill here is included a 
first aid car, which is ready at all times to rush 
to the woods to give first aid treatment to the 
injured. The accompanying illustration shows 
this car in detail, and indicates the thoro atten- 
tion and thought that have been given to pro- 
viding aid and treatment as quickly as possible. 
The car is kept in the woods, nearly fifteen miles 
from the logging camp, and is in charge of the 
man who also takes care of the woods shop 
ear. The first aid car is kept in fine condition, 
and is ready to go without a moment’s delay. 
The man in charge also has an excellent under- 








First-Aid Car Showing Complete Equipment 


standing of taking care of injured men, in ad- 
ministering aid and in putting into full use the 
equipment which is provided. The comfort of 
the patient in all kinds of weather has been 
provided for in the design of the car, as it can 
be operated with the curtains up or down. It 
has excellent springs, and in addition the cot 
is equipped with comfortable springs, so that 
every provision has been made for the comfort 
of the injured. It is said that this is the first 
car of its type that has been put in service. The 
addition of this equipment to the other provis- 
ions furnished for giving first aid treatment to 
injured men, is another big step toward perfect- 
ing its safety appliances taken by the Long- 
Bell company. 





PORTLAND CONCERN REORGANIZED 


PorRTLAND, ORE., Feb. 12.—An announcement 
was sent out today notifying the trade that 
the well known firm of the Saari-Tully Lumber 
Co. with offices in the Northwestern Bank Build- 
ing has been reorganized and that the name 
henceforth will be the Saari-Roblin Lumber 
Co. 

The personnel of the company now is: John 
Saari, president and treasurer; J. S. Saari, vice 
president, and F. W. Roblin, secretary and sales 
manager. Mr. Roblin has acquired the interest 
of G. R. Tully, who is no longer associated’ 
with the company. 

Mr. Roblin has been connected with the com- 
pany for some time as sales manager. He is 
one of the best known lumbermen in the Pacific 
Northwest and prior to coming here was engaged 
in the lumber industry in the northwestern 
States. : 

The policy of the company will remain the 
same and its experience of years has given 
it a thoro knowledge of western forest prod- 
ucts, sources of supply and markets which 
enables it to give prompt and efficient service to 
its customers. 


HOLDS SALES. DEPARTMENT CONFERENCE 


Etcuo, Wis., Feb. 14.—The Charles W. Fish 
Lumber Co., manufacturer and wholesaler of 
hardwood, hemlock and pine lumber, o/ this 
place, held a general conference of its «vtire 
sales force the week of Feb. 1 at its hea: juar. 
ters here. One of the features of this confer. 
ence was the salesmen’s visit to the five mills 
of the company in order to get thoroly acq:iaint- 
ed with the stocks in pile and those in process 
of manufacture. . Several days of the conference 
were taken up in this way, and it was concluded 
Saturday with a general discussion of market 
conditions, future prospects, prices ete. ‘Chose 
in attendance at the meeting were: 

Frank R. Handeyside, sales manager; Miss 3. §, 
Gallet, manager wholesale department; V. J. Euler, 
assistant sales department manager ; L. B. Smith, 
in charge of Chicago office, 1510 Otis Building; H. 
A. Hazen, Rockford, Ill., representing sovthern 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois; Frank C, Savtell, 
Rhinelander, Wis., representing northern and cen- 
tral Wisconsin and Minnesota, and W. B. Sabin, 
Detroit and Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Meetings of this nature are called frequently 
by the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., are a 
source of great benefit to all those participating 
in them and go far toward making the company 
one of the most efficient organizations in the 
North. 


SHOULD DUPLICATE RAILROAD CLAIMS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 17.—The legal de- 
partment of the Railroad Administration has 
construed section 206 of the Transportation 
Act—which requires that reparation claims on 
shipments moving during Federal control be 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
within one year from the passage of the act— 
as applying also to straight overcharge claims. 

The one-year period expires March 1. Thou- 
sands of overcharge claims have been filed with 
individual railroads, and large numbers remain 
to be acted upon. Any lumbermen who have 
filed such claims with carriers and have not 
received settlement, should immediately trans- 
mit copies to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, filing them against John Barton Payne, di- 
rector general, as agent. 

This advice is given by Frank Carnahan, traf- 
fie secretary National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and Donald D. Conn, who today dis- 
cussed the matter with officials of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Railroad Admin- 
istration. 

The Railroad Administration tonight seut out 
telegraphic instructions to carriers to submit to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by March 
1 any unsettled overcharge claims. The com- 
mission will accept these claims from thie car- 
riers and place them upon the informal docket, 
which will probably protect them. For fear 
that some carriers may not act promptly, how- 
ever, lumbermen are urged to send copes of 
their claims immediately to the commission. 

Overcharge claims not yet filed with tle car- 
riers should be sent direct to the commis:isn. 








PUSH FOR UNEMPLOYMENT LEGISLAT:ON 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 14.—Second ouly to 
the proposals to increase State revenues in \V1S° 
consin by State income tax bills ranging ‘rom 
$6,000,000 to $26,000,000 per annum, the pro- 
posal now made to the Wisconsin legislature to 
adopt unemployment compensation and ‘sur 
ance legislation, has stirred up interest «mong 
lumber men, manufacturers of lumber peodne 
building supply dealers and others. Such _ 
has been prepared under the direction of » 10>. 
John R. Commons of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Its sponsor is Senator Huber, of Stoughton, 
Wis. J. J. Handley, secretary of the ect 
Federation of Labor, says a similar bill ee 
introduced in every State in the Union. “° 
anticipates its adoption in Wisconsin. * “oe 
Commons says the bill was written after 2” ves 
vestigation by himself and a number of a 
sity students among factories of all kine oe 
cluding lumber product plants and even iné : a 
ing data from the northern Wisconsin lumbe 
camps. 
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ennsylvania Retailers Conclude Successful 
Annual Devoted to Constructive Discussion 


PirrsBuRGH, Pa., Feb. 11.—The final session 
of tie fourteenth annual convention of the Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania was held this afternoon, ending one of 
the most largely attended, interesting and suc- 
cessiul meetings in the history of the organiza- 
tion. All sessions were held in the William 
Penn Hotel. The three days’ program was 

acked with addresses and discussions of vital 
importance to the lumber trade, while an elabor- 
ate banquet on Wednesday evening and lunch- 
eons on Thursday and Friday afforded oppor- 
tunity for social fellowship and table talk. 
The first day’s luncheon was provided by cour- 
tesy of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, while on Friday the Pitts- 
burgh Lumbermen’s Club was host to the retail- 
ers and their guests. [A complete report of 
Wednesday’s session and a telegraphic sum- 
mary of Thursday’s proceedings appeared in 
pages 68 and 69 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of Feb. 12.—Ept1Tor. ] 


District Organizations Report 


The Thursday forenoon session was mainly 
devoted to hearing reports from district re- 
tailers’ organizations of western Pennsylvania. 
Speaking for the Blair-Cambria district Robert 
E. Fluke, of Altoona, said ‘‘The future looks 
bright for Altoona. We are expecting a good 
year.’’ Regarding the labor situation he said 
that common labor is receiving 30 to 35 cents 
and carpenters a minimum of 75 cents an hour. 
The main difficulty in the way of building is 
financing, he said. Altoona has _ thirty-one 
building and loan associations, and recently 
about one-third of them have doubled their 
eapital stock. Mr. Fluke said that with their 
increased resources the building and loan asso- 
¢ciations would be able to finance home build- 
ing up to about the middle of the season. 
‘‘Then,’’ said he, ‘‘we will have to figure out 
some other scheme.’’ Apart from home build- 


-ing there is about $2,500,000 worth of ‘‘big 


work’’ scheduled which is sure to go thru, Mr. 
Fluke said. 

Next to report was C. H. Haney, of Beaver 
Fails, representing the Beaver Valley Lumber- 
men’s Club, who said that that organization is 
doing suecessful work and fostering a spirit of 
friendship and codperation that is most helpful. 
Clair ©. Reed, Washington, of the Washington- 
Canonsburg Association, was optimistic regard- 
ing tle outlook for the present year. George B. 
Wise, representing the Cumberland Dealers’ 
Association, rapped lumbermen who do not join 
and support their local organizations. He said 
that his sentiments were best expressed by a 


poem entitled ‘‘Selling Wood,’’ recently ap- 
pearing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
“i upon Douglas Malloch, its author, to read 
it. 

George W. Bauschard, secretary of the Erie 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and ac- 
tively engaged in the retailing of lumber, said 


that if lumber dealers expect the public to buy 
homes they should begin at once to advertise 
and to help finance home building. They should, 
moreover, give the best possible service and be 
optimistic. They should help the financing of 
homes by encouraging their friends to buy stock 
im building and loan associations; also by keep- 
ing track of people who have money to loan, 
anc iiclp their customers in placing mortgages. 
ae ‘umber dealer should advertise, said Mr. 
aoehard, that prices are low and that now is 
'e “ime to build. ‘*Be something more than 
merely a dealer in lumber,’’ said he. ‘*We 
Ping have in our offices salesmen with prac- 
tical knowledge not only of lumber but ‘of build- 
ing construction, millwork ete., 80 they can give 
customers the information they want and con- 
_ e them that we can render as good service as 
rend gg oy: concern, Keep the business at 
a eon houses and garages are on 
eae Kinzey, of the Johnstown Dealers’ 
will aoe sharply criticised wholesalers who 
ei a retailer a bill of lumber at a certain 


price and ‘‘sell his competitors the same stuff 
for $2 or $3 a thousand less,’’ saying that cases 
of that sort had come under his observation 
during the last year and that they were one of 
the most harmful things that the retailer had to 
contend with. ‘‘I believe that this association 
should stand shoulder to shoulder against this 
evil,’’ said Mr. Kinzey. 

J. R. Wishart, of the Sharon Association, said 
in part: 

I feel that with a reasonable readjustment of 
wages there will be considerable building, but also 
feel that a lot of contemplated building will not 
be done unless wages are reduced. We asked our 
carpenters to accept a reduction of 25 percent to 
help get building started, but they came back at 
us with a demand for 5 cents an hour increase, 
but we believe that they made the demand without 
expectation that it would be granted, merely to 
forestall any reduction. 

W. H. Williams, of the Pittsburgh Lumber- 
men’s Club, said that that organization stood 
for fair prices, but not for anything that sav- 
ored of profiteering. ‘‘We of course are not a 
price fixing organization,’’ said he, ‘‘but we do 
get our members together and talk costs to them. 





WALTER E. HATCH, PITTSBURGH ; 
Who Talked on Costs 


Proper. understanding of the cost of doing 
business makes for fair and intelligent compe- 
tition.’’ 

J. C. Wilson, of the Fayette County Associa- 
tion, in a ringing talk pleaded for larger and 
better families as one of our greatest national 
needs, saying in conclusion: 

Go back home and consider what you as lumber- 
men are going to do to get homes built so that 
Americans can raise families and rear them as 
they ought to be reared, not crowded into two or 
three rooms. The foreign population is crowding 
out our native American element because the for- 
eigners raise big families regardless of what sort of 
a home they have to rear them in, while the aver- 
age American will not rear children unless he is 
able to give them a decent home. We need another 
Roosevelt to go up and down this country sounding 
out the danger of race suicide, but we also need 
millions of new homes so that there shall be no 
need or excuse for restricting the size of American 
families. - 

Bruce K. Barnett, of the Monongahela Val- 
ley Association, also spoke briefly, telling of the 
work of that organization in promoting fellow- 
ship and good will among the dealers. 

Improvised Song Makes a Hit 

Song Leader Will A. Davis, of Pittsburgh, 
then sprung an original song, which he soon had 
the crowd singing lustily, to the tune of the 
**Battle Hymn of the Republic.’’? It runs as 
follows: 


The lumbermen’s reunion is now drawing to a close, 
And — enjoyed it for the pep it always 
shows ; 


Each one will have a lot to tell when to his home 
he goes; 
For we've had a jolly time. 
CHORUS 
At the lumbermen’s reunion ; _ 
At the lumbermen’s reunion ; 
At the lumbermen’s reunion— 
We've had a jolly time. 


Each session was a live one; each talk was simply 
ne; 
We never lost a minute; something doing all the 


me ; 
The man who kept things moving and who always 
was in e 
Was President Milloy. (cHORUS) 
A finer: bunch of lumbermen I really never met; 
There’s not a scoot in all the crowd, each one is 
sound you i 
And there is one among them who is “clear” as 
you can get; 
That’s Secretary Stayer. (CHORUS) 


Tells of Plan Book Service 


G. E. Evans, of Fairchance, chairman of the 
plan book committee, then spoke briefly. He 
said that this is going to be a home building 
year; that his concern, the Fairchance Lumber 
Co., had received during the last two weeks 
more inquiries from prospective home builders 
than during all the previous time since the first 
of the year. He said that lumbermen were go- 
ing to need plan books, and stressed their value 
from the advertising standpoint, urging deal- 
ers to distribute them freely. He told of in- 
stances where they had proved to be like bread 
east upon the waters, bringing back orders 
‘‘after many days’’—in one instance four years 
after the book had been given. He said that 
the committee is preparing a revised edition of 
the plan book, which will contain additional 
plans for small houses and bungalows, by a first- 
class architect, to meet the growing demand for 
dwellings of those types. 


Wholesalers Tender a Luncheon 


The convention then adjourned to the large 
ballroom of the hotel, where a fine luncheon was 
served, with the compliments of the Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. James 
H. Henderson, president of the Wholesalers’ as- 
sociation, presided. He called on Edward Eiler 
to weleome the retailers, which duty Mr. Eiler 
performed in a graceful manner. After the 
‘‘inner man’? had been satisfied, Walter E. 
Hatch, secretary of the Keystone Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, gave a very informing talk on the 
cost of doing figures, presenting some recent 
statistics and drawing conclusions therefrom. 
Mr. Hatch spoke as follows: 


What It Costs To Do Business 

Within the last five to eight years we have been 
able to gather a fair knowledge of what it costs 
to do business on a percentage basis. A dealer 
will say it costs him 15, 20 or 25 percent, but few 
of us know how much it costs on a per thousand 
basis, and as the common standard of lumber is 
per thousand feet it is important to know your 
cost on that basis. 

It is just as important to know how much you 
should add to your invoice price per thousand feet 
to cover your cost of doing business as it is to 
know how much you paid for your lumber. Say 
you buy 1x6 No. 2 southern pine flooring at $30 
per thousand and it costs you 20 percent on the 
selling price to do business, and your selling price 
is $45 per thousand; 20 percent on lumber sell- 
ing at $45 per thousand makes a cost of $9 per 
thousand to do business. You would therefore add 
$9 to your $30 original cost, making $39, and 
then add to that whatever profit you wish to make. 

Last year a number of Pittsburgh dealers kept a 
record of their average selling price, which ran 
about $85 per thousand. They arrived at this aver- 
age by taking the total sales of each month and 
dividing it by the total number of feet sold. Keep 
your millwork, locust posts, shingles etc. separate. 
If you once start this system you will never give 
it up. It gives you a lot of knowledge as to your 
gross profits etc. and the most important thing is 
that you can thereby figure your cost of doing 
business on a per thousand foot basis. 


p Presents Some Cost Statistics 

We have some facts and figures that speak for 
themselves. Secretary Stayer received about 
replies from dealers as to their costs, and we fin 
the average to be about 22% percent on sales. We 
also find the average selling price of lumber in the 
jpn 8 district last year was about $85 per 
thousand. That includes everything from hemlock 
to quartered oak. But assume that the average 
was $80, as it may be a little lower in the out-of- 
town yards. Twenty-two and one-half percent on 
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lumber selling at $80 makes a cost of $18 per 
thousand to do business. The costs in some of the 
city yards are still higher. 

As I have already stated, the average selling 
price of several yards in the Pittsburgh district 
last year was $85 per thousand. We know the 
average cost in this district to be 23 percent on 
sales. Twenty-three percent on lumber selling at 
$85 per thousand makes a cost of about $20 per 
thousand to do business. This looks like a high 
cost to do business, but your items of expense are 
double what they used to be. If you need a truck 
it costs you $2,000 to $4,000. You have two to 
three times the eapital tied up in your business 
that you had five years ago, and it takes a fortune 
to start a retail business these days, for, with 





Fk. R. BABCOCK, PITTSBURGH ; 
Who Discussed Prices 


the exception of southern pine, a car of lumber 
costs about $2,000, especially a car of white pine 
or cypress. 

A dealer will tell you it costs him 20 percent to 
do business, and if you tell him that means a cost 
of $15 per thousand he will not believe it, but 
figure it out for yourself. Twenty percent on com- 
mon hemlock or southern pine selling at $50 makes 
a cost of $10 per thousand. Twenty percent on 
rift flooring selling at $100 per thousand makes a 
cost of $20 per thousand, and 20 percent on good 
oak selling at $200 per thousand makes a cost of 
$40 per thousand. Now take the average of these 
three items and you have a cost of about $23 per 
thousand, but you sell much more of the $50 lum- 
4 which will bring down your average to about 

”o. 


Small Yard Costs Relatively Lower 


The costs in the smaller yards, especially the 
out-of-town yards, are not so high as in the city 
yards. The principal reason for this is that the 
smaller yards turn over their stock four to six 
times a year, while the larger yards turn over their 
stock only three or four times. Further, the small 
yards carry a stock principally for building pur- 
poses, while the larger yards carry a variety of 
stock for the manufacturing trade—timbers and 
hardwoods as well as stock for the building trade. 

One of the Pittsburgh yards reworks about one- 
half of the stock it sells; that is, half of the orders 
have to be ripped or surfaced, or worked to special 
pattern, and this naturally makes the costs higher. 
It can, of course, handle ordinary items such as 
piece stuff, boards, flooring etc. just as cheaply as 
the smaller yards. 

Danger of Overstocking 

Most dealers carry stocks too large for their re- 
quirements. This comes thru speculation or care- 
lessness in buying. A dealer will say that the 
market can not go lower, or now is the time to 
buy, with the result that he will buy too much. 
and the chances are that he will lose more in carry- 
ing charges or depreciation, especially if he carries 
the overstock more than six months. 

The fundamentals of successful merchandising 
are “quick turnovers.” That means a careful study 
of what your trade requires and not too much of 
any item on hand. Buy smaller quantities and 
keep the stock coming so you don’t have more 
capital tied up than is absolutely necessary. 

A dealer who turns his stock six times will make 
twice as much money as one who turns his stock 
only three times, provided he gets the same price 
for his lumber, 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


After an address by Douglas Malloch, of Chi- 
cago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, on ‘‘ The 
Average Man,’’ the subject of ‘‘Branded Lum- 
ber’’ was presented, from the retailer’s view- 
point, by Charles S. Graham, of the Ellwood 
Lumber Co., and J. G. Nelson, of the S. W. 
Means Lumber Co., both of Pittsburgh. This 
presentation was in the form of a character 


sketch, which was very cleverly rendered, Mr. 
Graham appearing in his normal role of re- 
tailer, while Mr. Nelson, styled ‘‘Hess’’ in the 
sketch, impersonated a farmer-customer who had 
decided to build a new barn. Mr. Nelson, or 
‘*Hess,’’ was made up in true ‘‘stage farmer’’ 
style, with chin whiskers, wide brimmed straw 
hat, blue overalls, ete. The dialogue follows: 


DEALER—Well, Hess, how are you? Have a 
chair. 

Hess—Can’t complain, Charlie, doing fairly 
well. I’m kind o’ going in the dairy business. 
Got seventeen fresh heifers and more coming. 
Gotta build a new barn, I ’spect. 


DEALER—Well, that’s good news. Let’s see, it’s 
just about ten years ago I furnished you material 
for your other barn. 


Hess—Yes, Charlie, just ten years this February. 
DEALER—How did that material suit you? 


Hess—Can’t complain, Charlie—haven’t had to 
do anything except put a few shingles on the 
northwest gable. I see by the daily paper lumber 
has come down. I thought I’d take this morning 
off and come in and get a price on lumber for this 
barn. I have a list here of the whole blame 
business. 

DEALER—AII right, I’m at your service and very 
glad of the opportunity of figuring with you. 

Hess—Where the gosh all hemlock did I put 
that list? Here it.is; I put it in my pants pocket 
and wrapped this string around it so it wouldn’t 
get lost. I’d better call this off so we get it right. 

DEALER—AII right. I’m ready. 


Hess—First I got 15 pieces 8x6, 20 foot. I 
bag Range Southern pine, and I want them marked 
“BE. EILER.’ 


DEALER—You want them marked “E. EILer’’? 
Oh, I see, you want each piece marked so you'll 
know where it goes. 

Hess—No, Charlie, I just want that “E. E1Ler” 
on each piece. It says in my magazine that’s the 
strongest and lasts longest for barns. 

DEALER—Oh, I see, Hess—that’s lumber manu- 
factured by the E. Biler Lumber Co. They brand 
each piece. Well, I don’t have Eiler stock, but I 
have the Babcock Lumber Co. branded stock. It’s 
a good grade, strong and lasting. You see, Eiler 
don’t ship much lumber in this market. What 
you want is serviceable and good grade lumber. I 
have that—just as good as Biler’s and possibly 
better. 

Hess—But I don’t want anything else. See 
here: it says in the Country Gentleman, ‘(Demand 
our stock when buying lumber. Architects and 
engineers regard this brand as the best in lumber.” 

DEALER—Well, what difference does it make, 
Hess? I’ll show you some in my yard that you 


can see with your own eyes, and it has no imper- ~ 


fections whatever. What does.it matter who man- 
ufactures it, if it’s good as others, or even better? 

Hess—No, Charlie, I want it with that “EK. 
EILER” on each piece. 

DEALER—AIl right, I’ll see if I can find it for 
you. What else have you on that list? 

HEss—I got down here 293 pieces 2x4, 16 foot; 
67 pieces 2x4, 12 foot, and 82 pieces 2x4, 14 foot. 





WILLIAM SCHUETTE, PITTSBURGH ; 
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Now those 2x4’s I want marked with “Wm. 
ScHUETTE.” It says in my magazine that it’s 
western material and was used by the colonists, 
and you know some of those old houses are still 
standing. 

DEALER—Yes, I know—the William Schuette 
Co. brands its lumber. Now, I see I don’t have 
any Schuette branded lumber in 2x4’s but I have 
Hiler’s, and that’s what you want in the timbers, 
so I’ll fix you with their 2x4’s, 





Hess—No, Charlie, I want Schuette 2x4’ It 
says in my magazine to ask for Schuette’s 2x4’g 
because they’re the best 2x4’s made. It says >therg 
are cut from saplings and are full of knots. -there 
ain’t no place to drive a nail thru them. 

DEALER—Now, look here, Hess, I got 2x i's, 16, 
12 and 14 foot, as you have on your list, b»: the 
are not marked Schuette, but they are goo: sto¢ 
and possibly better than Schuette’s. You svc it's 
impossible for me to have all the different :anu. 
facturers’ 2x4’s, Some may be better than «thers, 
but the brand don’t make them any better. 

Hrss—Yes, it does, my farm paper says =» 


DpaALER—Can’t you see what I would ‘e up 
against if every man that came in my office asked 





EDWARD EILER, PITTSBURGH ; 
Who Spoke on “Transit Cars” 


for-a certain brand of 2x4’s? I'd have a yard 
big as your farm for 2x4’s alone, one for 2x6 and 
all other sizes. Why, it would drive me crazy! 
I’d have a lumber yard big as the county. What 
else have you on that list? 

Hess—Well, I got 48 pieces 2x6, 18 foot, to be 
marked “Am. Lum. Co.” 

DeaLER—Heavens! Is this another brand? I’ve 
been buying stock from the American Lumber Co. 
for years, and I have some in stock, but it's not 
branded. 

Hess—Well, I want it branded. It says in the 
Housewife paper that you “should use our 2x6’s 
for roof construction ’cause it’s essential to have 
a good roof and our 2x6’s are made expressly for 
roofs,” and they say too that they are mae with 
longleaf southern pine, and that is the best. 

DEALER—Well, Hess, there used to be «an old 
ruling on southern pine covering long and short 
leaf, but during the war the Government experts 
found that rules governing long and short leaf 
were really absurd. 

Hess—Well, that’s the kind I must have for 
my roof, ’cause me and my wife talked it all over 
last night and decided it was the best and that's 
what I want. No telling how many years | will 
live yet, and I don’t want to take no chance oD 
that roof falling down on me or my cows. 

DEALER—Now, Hess, this matter is getting too 
absurd to go any further. I would just like to have 
you tell me where you are going to find this bill 





of lumber according to your particular specifica- 
tions. 

Hess—Now, Charlie, you know I have dealt at 
your yard nigh on twenty-five years and with your 
father when you was knee-high to a duck, aud I 


always got what I wanted and paid the cost. Now 
I’m sure you see what I want and you ean pr ae | 
get the material for me from Rears-Sawbuck i 
you don’t have it. 


Now, I will want some siding and 2,280 fect of 
W. P. weather boarding, marked ‘“DuQUESN® Low. 
Co.” They have a picture of a block house ¢ n a 
their lumber. I ‘spect they used their sidu gt 
that block house down by those two rivers ane 
was built when the Indians was trying to keeP 
them from building the town of Pittsbursh. re 
that’s a long time ago, and I understand [a 
it’s still standing. ie 

DEALER—Why, Hess, you’re going clean t pe 
When they built that block house where Pitt: rig 
now stands they didn’t know there was ng Ae 
thing as weather boarding, and the Duquesne _ 
ber Co. has that block house on its sts —— 
because Duquesne was the name of the fort ¢ . 
also is the name of their company—they simply 
use it as a trade mark. : — 

Hress—I don’t know nothin’ about that, 7 
know what brands of lumber I want for my 


barn, by gosh! ; with 
DpALER—Now, Hess, I can’t do anything . ve 
that list the way you have it. My penven®, aie 
already forgotten the names of the different pee sane 
Why, I could try for a month, and it would de 2 
possible to get what you want, I'll give 
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price on the stock I have in my yard and person- 
ally see that you get good material and if you 
find one piece that you can’t use, lay it aside 
and I'll give you another for it. 

Hess—(Pounding the table with his fist)—But 
J don’t want what you want to give me. I want 
the kinds with the brands on like I have on my 
fist. My wife and I have spent hours all fall 
figuring these out and reading in all the magazines, 
and | know they are the kinds I want. I must 
have those brands and no others. I don’t want to 
go no place else, but, by gum! I must have these 
pranids 


DeiLeER—I am sorry to say that neither I nor 
anybody else can furnish you this list with brands 


as you want. I can only give you what I have 
in my yard—as good lumber as you can buy any- 
where. You go home and sleep on this matter, 


and come back tomorrow and we will get it fixed 
up all right. 

Hrss—Sleep, hell! What’s the matter with you, 
Charlie? Do you think I am a tarnation fool? I 
know what I want, and don’t have to go to bed 
to find it out. Good day! If I can’t get the kind 
of lumber I want from you I'll buy it from some 
other yard. (Stamps angrily out of the office, 
leaving the dealer looking very glum.) 


Price Situation and Prospects Discussed 


The next speaker was F. R. Babcock, secre- 
tary-treasurer Babcock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, 
whose subject was ‘‘Prices From a Manufac- 
turer’s Standpoint.’’ After reading and analyz- 
ing cost and production figures compiled by the 


Southern Pine and West Coast associations, run- 

ning back over a considerable period, Mr. Bab- 

cock made the following general observations: 
Suilding. construction is conceded to be of the 


greatest necessity and the one thing, that, right- 
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fully begun, will lead all other activities in bringing 
back normal conditions, 

The cost of living is on the downward trend. 
Lumber has blazed the trail and hit the bottom. 
‘Other building materials must follow. Last and 


most important of all, craftsmen of all kinds must 


— thru and contribute their proportionate share 


xy accepting a reduction of wages commensurate 
with reduced cost of living and of other commodi- 
ties. With that once accomplished it will be only 
a short time before transportation problems and 


many other conditions will be solved or well on the 
way toward solution, 

m3, rybody is talking “build,” and everybody 
be to see building started. The State, local anc 
national chambers of commerce are actively advo- 
pating “build now” campaigns. Influences will be 


orought, to bear on the Federal Reserve Board 
a oe a reduction in interest rates: Banks 
pon ‘utomatically increase loans on building con- 
huction, which they can do with safety under 
gl conditions. Before many months our troubles 

© over and the stride will be measured only 


Me composite of transportation, capital, labor 

Therefore, the conclusions to be reached, and 
ps erage { am willing to risk my reputation as a 
aa Ly ~ me to recommend that you take 
lumber you. the present market and buy all the 
to pay mono 2” Pay for, for soon you will have 
-gettine a and in addition will have trouble in 


wants supplied. 
President Gets a Bouquet 


at Se juncture President Milloy took occa- 
© call attention to the beautiful bouquet 


‘of r 9 whi 4 
ed roses which occupied a place of honor on 


the table, reading aloud the card attached, which 
indicated that the flowers were the gift of ‘‘ The 
Erie Lumbermen,’’ in token of respect and 
affection for one of their own number—the 
esteemed president of the association. Presi- 
dent Milloy expressed his heartfelt appreciation 
of the compliment, saying that he valued it all 
the more because coming from his ‘‘own 
bunch.’’ 


Trade Ethics Defined and Amplified 


Next on the program came a fine address 
by William H. Schuette, secretary-treasurer 
William Schuette Co., Pittsburgh, on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Lumber Trade Ethies.’’ Mr. Schuette 
spoke as follows: 


Our dictionaries inform us that ethics is “the 
science of human duty or the basic principles of 
right action.” It follows then, that by lumber 
trade ethics we really mean the right basic prin- 
ciples that should govern us in the conduct of the 
lumber business. 

This view of the subject may be somewhat dif- 
ferent from that to which we are accustomed. 
Somehow, with many others, I have held the idea 
that trade ethics had to do almost entirely with 
orders, workings, acknowledgments, time of ship- 
ment, methods of settlement etc. While all of 
these doubtless have their places in the considera- 
tion of this subject they certainly do not represent 
its basic principles, but rather the method of ap- 
plying these principles, for none of these matters 
of detail can be made of much avail unless under- 
lying them there is the strong foundation of right 
basic principles. 

Codes Alone Not Sufficient 

Laws to govern our conduct as citizens are well 

defined and generally known, but the law breaker 


clearer the contract the less liability of dispute. 
Let us cover as many angles as we can by definite 
rule and avoid disputes whenever possible, but in 
the short time at our disposal will it not be very 
much more helpful if we remind ourselves of the 
fact that after all, principle is the spring in which 
the stream of right conduct must find its source? 


Basic Principles Outlined 


Let us attempt to fasten in our minds a few of 
the right basic principles that should be included 
in any system of lumber trade ethics: 


First: The basic principle of honesty. This 
needs but passing mention, for in my judgment 
lumbermen as a class stand high in this regard, 
but in these days of abounding fraud and false- 
hood, let us as individuals show forth to men the 
value of simple honesty, the kind that holds that 
money is not the only remuneration in business. 
The kind that scorns to take undue advantage of 
another’s necessity. The kind that holds honesty 
to be something higher than any demand of mer- 
eantile law, or manmade code. 


Seconp: The principle of integrity. A _ bulletin 
issued recently by one of the leading trade bodies 
of America makes this significant statement: 
“There bas been an apparent lowering of business 
standards recently that makes doubtful the real 
value of business contracts. We must get back to 
first principles, to where we can point to our insti- 
tution as one that stands four-square to every wind 
that blows, preferring to take a loss, rather than 
mar a contract.” Integrity, then, means that 100 
percent of the time we are to regard the simplest 
transaction as we would a binding contract, to be 
carried out both in spirit and letter. 

TuirD: The principle of the Golden Rule. Let 
us put it this way: Will we do, what we expect 
others to do? Demanding promptness in others, will 
we, in turn be prompt? Insisting that others shall 
make good, will we make good ourselves? Desiring 





is constantly abroad in the land. He knows the 
law but chooses to ignore it, for his own advantage 
or aggrandizement, and this same truth is operative 
in the matter which we are considering today. 
Most lumbermen are familiar with the rules and 
codes that should govern the conduct of their 
business, whether it be in connection with the buy- 
ing or the selling, but the trouble in so many in- 
stances is that self creeps in and rules and codes 
are forgotten or ignored, with resultant dissatisfac- 
tion and loss. 

That lumbermen are not alone in this, witness 
the recent widespread tendency toward cancela- 
tions. Hear the voice of so well known a personage 
as our vice president elect crying out against un- 
justified cancelations, which have resulted in more 
than $250,000,000 of losses to American business. 

The basic reason for such a condition is exactly 
the same that underlies most of the troubles which 
we encounter as lumbermen, in our dealings with 
each other; viz., a refusal to apply the rules and 
codes with which we are fully familiar, and the 
substitution of the old rule of “Every man for 
himself, and the devil take the hindmost.’’ So, 
after all, the trouble lies deeper than rules and 
codes. It lies in disregarding the basic principles 
of right business conduct. 


Clear Contracts Are Important 


It is not my purpose to minimize the importance 
of the uniform blank, or the efforts that are being 
put forth toward standardization in sizes and 
workings, or any of the other matters of definite 
detail that have been and are being so carefully 
considered at conferences between representatives 
of the various branches of the lumber industry. 
These are of the highest importance. Business 
must be conducted on certain fixed lines. The 


a square deal, have we resolved to see that the 
other fellow gets at least, no less? 


The Dignity of Service 


FourtH: The principle of service. Service is 
business consecrated to high ends. If the service 
we can render be not great, let it be small, but 
let us keep the idea of service ever before us. Our 
commonest transaction takes on a new dignity 
and merit if we couple with it the desire to serve. 
Service in business means not only how much can 
we get but how much can we give. Service is 
the true measure of our right to be in business. 
Service means growth, development, permanency 
and true success. 

There are other basic principles that might be 
mentioned, but these are enough. As retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers of lumber let us 
try to build these principles into our conduct of 
business, and in so doing we will surely find the 
solution of many of the problems and perplexities 
that now so often confront us. 

In conclusion, let me state that I am not alto- 
gether sure that everyone here today will live to 
see these suggestions fully carried out. But it 
surely will be helpful, and can not possibly be 
harmful thus to set the standard high and “hitch 
our wagon to a star.” 


The Transit Car Defended 
Edward Eiler, a wholesaler of Pittsburgh, in 
a scheduled address presented the transit car 
as an economic necessity, and of value to the 
small manufacturer, the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer. The arguments for and against the 
transit car have been printed so often and so 
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fully in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that it is 
not considered necessary to reproduce Mr. 
Eiler’s very able paper. In closing he likened 
the transit car to the nonunion workman, say- 
ing that it ‘‘performs a function, perhaps not 
just as you would like it, but still functioning, 
and is entitled to your sympathy and support 
unless you are an advocate of the closed shop 
principle. ’’ 


Declares Closed Shop Un-American 


Franklin Dickey, secretary Pittsburgh Lum- 
bermen’s Club, spoke upon ‘‘The Open Shop.’’ 
He declared the closed shop to hc the attempt 
of organized labor to obtain by force what it 
could not obtain by persuasion, that it is detri- 
mental to the public interest and contrary to the 
best interest of the workman himself, and should 
be abolished. [This address will be published in 
full in an early issue.—EDITOR. ] 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet, held Thursday evening 
in the ballroom of the hotel, was an elaborate 
affair, attended by over four hundred members, 
guests and their ladies. Secretary W. B. Stayer 
officiated as toastmaster, and surprised some of 
his friends who did not know of his ability as 
a public speaker, by his appropriate and elo- 
uent introductory talk. Charles Calvert Ellis, 
5a M., Ph. D., professor of education at Juniata 
College, Huntington, Pa., delivered a splendid 
address on ‘‘ Being a Boy,’? in which humor and 
pathos were intermingled. He especially pleaded 
for closer relations and a more intimate under- 
standing between fathers and their sons. Too 
often; he said, business cares are allowed to 
interfere with the intimacy that should exist. 
Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, spoke next, his topic being ‘‘Some- 
thing Else.’’ He was followed by United States 
Senator-elect T. H. Carraway, of Arkansas, who 
declared himself to be an individualist as re- 
gards business, and opposed to governmental 
interference in the guise of unnecessary ‘‘regu- 
lation.’’ Music was furnished by the Loch- 
baum Family Orchestra and a male quartette. 
The banquet was followed by informal dancing 
in the Blue Room of the hotel. 


FRIDAY FORENOON 


First on the forenoon program was an address 
on ‘‘ Millwork Costs’’ by H. T. Didesch, of the 
Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chicago, fol- 
lowed by the answering by Mr. Didesch of ques- 
tions from members relating to some of the 
knotty points of millwork cost accounting. This 


J. D. P. KENNEDY, PITTSBURGH ; 
Who Spoke on “Arbitration” 


. address, which was a very thoro exposition of 
the subject, illustrated by examples upon a 
chart, probably will appear in a later issue. 
C. W. Iams, of the Hilltop Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, spoke briefly on ‘‘The Uniform Order 
Blank,’’ exhibiting a sample of. the blank 
adopted by the Ohio retailers, also the form 


suggested by the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 
Association. No definite action was taken. 


Suggests Advertising Policy for Retailers 


The next speaker was R. E. Saberson, sales 
manager of the Thompson Yards (Inc.), Min- 
neapolis, Minn., who represented the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in place 
of R. S. Hinman of that organization, who was 
on the program for a talk on ‘‘ Advertising’’ 
but found himself unable to attend. Mr. Sab- 
erson decried advertising designed to convince 
the public that ‘‘now is the time to build,’’ 
saying that while lumber has been deflated, it 
represents only 30 per cent of the cost of a 
house and that the elements making up the 
other 70 percent are resisting deflation. The 
trend of his argument was that the other in- 
terests were perfectly willing to ‘‘let George 
do it;’’ in other words, let lumber reduce its 
prices, as it has done, and work to get building 
started, while they stand pat at practically war 
prices. He told the retailers that they doubt- 
less would hardly advise their personal friends 
to build under present conditions, and urged 
them to be as candid with the public as they 
would be with their own friends who might 
ask their advice. He thought that the proper 
advertising policy for all lumbermen is to give 
the public the facts that lumber has deflated 
while most other building materials have not, 
evidently with the thought that if this were 
done the pressure of public opinion would force 
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BR. BRUCE HILL, PITTSBURGH ; 
Who Discussed Trade Problems 


deflation and make possible the resumption of 
building on a sound economic basis. Mr. Saber- 
son spoke in part as follows: 


It is very doubtful whether the ordinary kind of 
advertising done by lumber retailers is the kind 
needed to stimulate building, for the reason that 
only about 30 percent of the cost of a house is 
represented by lumber. The other 70 percent has 
not been deflated, as has lumber. As a matter of 
fact, these other elements are resisting deflation. 
If lumbermen advertise to their public to “build 
now,” they will be playing into the hands of the 
elements that are resisting deflation. When a cus- 
tomer comes into your office and asks your advice 
about building, you should talk to him just as you 
would talk to a friend; that is, tell him that lum- 
ber has deflated, but that the other elements en- 
tering into construction have not, and, therefore, 
that his proposed house if built now would cost 
him more than it properly should. Now, these 
other elements are going to come down—they will 
have to. They can not resist economic laws. But 
these other elements, and labor, are still resistin 
deflation and until they come down, there is no 
going to be much building. The bankers are not 
going to provide money for building until the un- 

eflated 70 percent has become deflated. 


Mr. Saberson said that the directors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’. Association 
have provided for raising a fund of $300,000 to 
$400,000 to be used for advertising lumber this 
year. The fund will be contributed by the 
manufacturers on the basis of 2 cents per thou- 
sand feet of their 1920 cut. He continued: 


It is necessary to secure the moral support of the 
retailers, and that is why I am here. The lumber 


manufacturers of the United States are determined 
that the people of the country shall know the 
truth about lumber. The man on ‘the street stil] 
thinks that lumber is high, whereas manufacturers 
actually are selling their lumber below the cost 
of production. This matter is vital to the ret tiler 
because building will not proceed as it should 
until these other elements come down. It is hoped 
and believed that when the manufacturers advertise 
in the daily newspapers ‘of the big cities the re- 
tailers will “hook up” with the proposition. Now 
when a lumber retailer today advertises to his 
trade that lumber is reduced, and that therefore it 
is time to build, he is really hurting the general 
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CARL VAN DER VOORT, PITTSBURGH ; 
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cause and is not going to get the best results from 


his advertising. The National Lumber Manufac- 


turers’ Association is anxious for retailers to use 
good copy. In that connection I may say that 
the association now has advertising experts pre- 
paring a portfolio of retailers’ ‘ads,’’ the use of 
which will save the retailer the trouble of prepar- 
ing his own copy and in place thereof give 

the results of the work of some of the best adver- 
tising experts in the United States. I do not 
know just how soon these retailers’ ads will be 
ready, but you will be informed in due course 
thru_the trade press and otherwise. 

In closing, Mr. Saberson made a strong plea 
for the retailers to codperate to the extent. of 
using the local advertising copy that is being 
prepared, and to talk to their customers along 
the same line. 


Friday’s Luncheon 
The Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club was host 


to the visiting lumbermen on Friday noon, a 
sumptuous repast being served in the ballroom 
of the hotel. Walter E. Hatch, secretary of the 
Keystone Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, presided. 
After the luncheon there were two brief ad- 
dresses, the first being by J. D. P. Kennedy, of 
Pittsburgh, on ‘‘Arbitration.’’? Mr. Kennedy 
said that there were three factors that would 
prevent the need of arbitration: First, knowl- 
edge and intelligent understanding of the facts; 
second, imagination, or ability to put onesclf 
in the other fellow’s place; third, and most im- 
portant of all, goodwill, integrity and mutual 
confidence. He said that the attainment of 
these ideals is a problem for the solution of 
which manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
must join hands. 

A resolution was adopted providing that the 
matter of arbitration be referred to the board 
of directors. 

Carl Van der Voort, general counsel of the 
association, then spoke on the subeject of ‘* Taxa- 
tion.’? He took the position that there should 
be no tax on buildings, and that if taxes on 
buildings were removed or reduced, new con- 
struction would be greatly stimulated thereby 

Harry H. Willett, president Waverly Oil “ 
Pittsburgh, representing the Allied Boards . 
Trade of Allegheny County, urged support ° 


. the program adopted by that organization, 


which includes the enactment of an emendmen® 
to the Pittsburgh graded tax law, the effect 0 
which would be immediately to reduce the tax 
on all buildings to 1 per cent of the amount 
levied on the land. The program has other 
features, but the foregoing is the most impor 
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taut as relates to building. This program was 
unanimously endorsed. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Reconvening at 2 p. m., the convention lis- 
tened to an address by Ralph B. Wilson, of the 
Babson Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., upon business conditions. Mr. Wilson’s 
remarks followed the general trend of other 
addresses delivered by members of the Babson 
organization that recently have been reported 
quite fully in these columns. He said that basic 
conditions were sound, and if the progress of 
deflation is not halted, there should be a turn 
for the better in a comparatively short time. 
He said that now is the time for manufacturers 
and merchants to advertise aggressively, to 
perfect their. selling organizations, and push 
their merchandising campaigns energetically. 


Speaks on Lumbermen’s Problems 


E. Bruce Hill, of Pittsburgh, then delivered a 
thoughtful and forceful address on ‘‘ National 
Problems of the Lumber Industry. ’’ 

Mr. Hill enumerated some of the principal 
problems of the industry from the retailer’s 
standpoint, as follows: Transportation, refor- 
estation, standardization of grades and sizes, 
branding of’ lumber, home building, tariff on 
Canadian lumber, economical and ethical dis- 
tribution, transit cars and the matter of serv- 
ice. The last named, he said, was of such im- 
portance as to deserve a separate heading and 
special treatment. Upon this particular topic 
he said: 

The parasites which are gnawing at the vitals of 
the retail lumber business could not exist were it 
not for the lack of service that the retailer gives 
to the builder. Many successful attempts have 
been made by many agencies to suggest methods 


of improving this service, yet I do not believe the 
public recognizes the service which the retailer is 


rendering or can render to it. This is a subject 
which must necessarily touch every branch of our 
industry, and unless there is codrdination among 
its various elements, we can not hope to give the 
consumer the service he is entitled to. I can not 
urge upon you too strongly the importance of ren- 
dering to your trade, not only the ethical service 
of honesty and fair dealing, but also the practical 
service exemplified by plan books, proper marking 
of grades etc. 


M. Hoke Gottschall, chairman State bureau 
of statistics and information, Harrisburg, re- 
lated some humorous stories, and presented sta- 
tistics showing the tremendous shortage of 
houses in Pennsylvania, and the dire need for 
an extensive home building program. He urged 
all lumbermen to do everything-in their power 
to further the building of homes. 


Speaks for the Salesmen 


George H. Young, sales manager J. C. 
Donges Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, and vice-presi- 
dent Pittsburgh Association of Lumber Sales- 
men, familiarly known as ‘‘P. A. L. 8.’’ spoke 
for that organization, which has a membership 
of 275 salesmen. He read the code of ethics of 
the association, as follows: 


There are certain well defined ethics readily rec- 
ognized and approved by the fraternity; likewise 
there are certain very pernicious and unbusiness- 
like practices that are readily recognized and con- 
demned by all fair minded salesmen and purchasers 
alike. Indulgence in the latter is detrimental to 
the moral standards that we are always endeavor- 
ing to maintain and not in accordance with the 
implied intent of our association. Continued af- 
filiation with this association shall be contingent 
upon observance of these recognized business eth- 
ics, entirely fair to both competitors and pur- 
chasers of our products. 


We unqualifiedly condemn wilful misrepresenta- 
tion of quality of stocks or service; a suggestion, 
either direct or implied, on the part of a salesman 
acomens a purchaser to cancel bona fide orders 
placed with a competitor, unless, of course, said 


competitor has had every opportunity and ample 


time to make shipment, unhampered by embargoes 
ete., and has failed to perform his part of the 
obligation. We condemn the offering to a pur- 
chaser to meet any price that may be quoted by a 
competitor and in this manner seriously interfer- 
ing with another or other salesmen in their or his 
honest efforts properly to perform his duty to his 
employer; and the unfair judgment of stocks in a 
customer’s yard, purchased from a _ competitor, 
thereby reflecting on the integrity of said com- 
petitor. 

The unfair practices mentioned above can not be 
condoned by this association and any and all 
members offending may be liable to reprimand, 
suspension, or expulsion from the association. 


The annual of the ‘‘P. A. L. S.’’ was held in 
Pittsburgh on Feb. 8, a report of this meeting 
appearing on page 81 of this issue. 

Resolutions Are Adopted 


On Thursday a resolution was unanimously 
adopted, protesting against the passage of the 
pending tariff bill imposing a duty on lumber 
from Canada, and urging the free admission of 
that commodity. ‘ 

On Friday the following resolutions wete 
adopted: 


Resolved, That this association is in favor of a 
strong, representative national organization, and 
pledges its support to any efforts that are made 
to that end. 

Resolved, That this association is opposed to 
the transit car and in favor of the $10 penalty on 
reconsignments, and believes it is not to the best 
interests of the retail lumber business to purchase 
transit cars. 


Resolved, That in view of the fact that there 
are locked up in postal savings banks of the United 
States many millions of dollars that might be used 
to finance the building of homes, we pledge the 
support of this association to the bill introduced 
in Congress by. the Hon. M. Clyde Kelly, converting 
the postal savings funds to a fund to be used for 
financing the building of homes. 


_ The annual election of officers of the asso- 
ciation occurs in March. There being no fur- 
ther business, the convention adjourned. 





NEW YORK RETAILERS VISIT 


Inspect Large St. Paul Plant 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 14.—The retail 
lumber dealers of New York who passed thru 
here yesterday on their annual excursion were 
entertained for more than two hours in the 
Twin Cities by the Thompson Yards (Inc.) and 
visited the big new yard plant of that company 
at Minnesota Transfer. By special arrange- 
ment made by the Weyerhaeuser companies and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad, 
the train on its arrival in St. Paul was switched 
out to the Thompson Yards plant. The visit- 
ing lumbermen were taken thru the plant and 
saw it in operation. Tho it was Sunday, the 
entire crew was on hand and ran the machinery 
as usual for more than an hour. ©. A. Weyer- 
haeuser and J. W. Mahan, of Weyerhaeuser & 
Co., and George P. Thompson and the entire 
headquarters staff of the Thompson Yards 
joined in welcoming the visitors. While the 
men of the party were inspecting the plant, the 
women left the train and were taken by auto- 
mobiles for a drive thru the Twin Cities, meeting 
the train again at the station in Minneapolis at 
11:30 a.m. The men remained with the train, 
pena spent nearly two hours at the lumber 
piant, 

Seattle Lumbermen Prepare for Visit 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Feb. 12.—A most important 
event in west Coast lumbering will be staged 
next week with the arrival of a party of eighty- 
six members Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of the State of New York, for a tour of 
the fir mills of Puget Sound and the entire Paci- 
fic Northwest. The party, which has accepted 
an invitation extended more than a year ago by 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, will 
reach here at 11:45 next Thursday morning, and 
will spend a week with the millmen of Washing- 
ton and Oregon. The itinerary, as issued by 
Robert B. Allen, secretary and manager of the 
West Coast association, follows: 

Thursday, Feb. 17.—Seattle. 

Friday, Feb. 18—Everett. 

Saturday, Feb. 19.—Seattle. 

Sunday, Feb. 20—Victoria, B. C. 

Monday, Feb. 21—Tacoma. 

Tuesday, Feb. 22—Aberdeen and Hoquiam. 

Wednesday, Feb. 23—Portland, Ore. 

Thursday, Feb. 24—Portland and vicinity. 


Friday, Feb. 25—Portland and other 


poi egon 


At Seattle on the evening of Feb. 17, there 
will be a dinner-dance and cabaret at The 
Bungalow, at which the lumbermen, sitting 
around the large log fire, enjoying a hearty 
meal, good music, dancing and vaudeville en- 
tertainment, will be afforded ample opportunity 
for extending their acquaintance with eastern 
business men. On the tour of the mills the 
eastern visitors will be accompanied by L. C. 
C. Laursen, of the Pacific Lumber tion 
Bureau, and P. D. Ryan, of the eastern inspec- 
tion service of the West Coast association, and 
also by the bureau grade supervisor in each 
district. These experts will be at the service 
of the visitors, and will aid them in their study 
of grades and distinctive points of west Coast 
forest products. 

A year ago the New York retailers visited 
the southern pine districts. The coming occa- 
sion is unique and remarkable, in that it will be 
the first visit of the organization to the Pacific 
Northwest. 


New Yorkers to Visit California 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 14.—Telegrams 
have been received here stating that about six- 
ty member of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York, with head- 

uarters in Rochester, will make a tour of the 
Pacific coast, arriving in this city on Feb. 27 
after looking over the Douglas fir mills. They 
will stop over at the Weed Lumber Co.’s plant 
for a day. 

Arrangements are being made by the Pacific 
Lumber Co. and the California Redwood Asso- 
ciation to give the visitors a trip to the redwood 
section, visiting the mills at Scotia, Eureka and 
other points. C. Stowell Smith, secretary-man- 

of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Weiatastarens? Association, plans to accompany 
them on a trip to some of the sugar pine opera- 
tions, as well as to the redwood mills. 


Tacoma Club to Entertain 


TacoMa, WaSH., Feb. 12.—Entertainment of 
the New York retail lumbermen, who will visit 
Tacoma, Feb. 19, will be in the hands of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma. Tentative plans 
for the reception of the visitors have been pre- 
pared by Everett G. Griggs, president of the 


WEST COAST 


St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., and Paul H. 
Johns, of the Waterway Mill Co. These plans 
will be submitted to the club at the regular meet- 
ing, Feb. 16. The visitors are expected to 
arrive on a special train early on Feb. 19. The 
proposed plan for their entertainment includes 
luncheon at one of the local mills, inspection of 
a number of the principal plants, an automobile 
tour of the city and a dinner. 


ORANGE EXPORTS SHOW GROWTH 


ORANGE, TEX., Feb. 14.—General Manager 
F. H. Farwell, of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Co., on Saturday gave out a statement prepared 
by him which is calculated to make every friend 
of the Port of Orange proud. The statement, 
based on port reeords for the period Jan. 1 to 
Dee. 31, 1920, shows that of the twelve prin- 
cipal southern ports, including Galveston, New 
Orleans, Mobile and Gulfport, Orange stands 
eighth in exports of southern pine. New Or- 
leans leads with a total of 164,232,710 feet of 
lumber and timber, with Mobile, Gulfport and 
‘Pensacola following—the first two with upward 
of 100,000,000 feet each and the last with a 
total of 67,154,893 feet. Tampa and St. An- 
drew’s Bay and Galveston are next in order, 
the latter with a total of 30,517,142 feet. 
Orange is next with 29,813,352, divided as fol- 
ows: Lumber, 17,529,342 feet; timber, 12,- 

84,010 feet. Beaumont is tenth with a total 
of 15,465,705 feet, and Port Arthur ranks 
eleventh with 2,244,000 feet. Of the 47,523,057 
feet shipped thru the three ports of the Sabine 
district, Orange is shown to have sent out over 
three-fifths—not.so bad for a ‘‘baby port’’ only 
five years old, is it? 


——eeeeeeeeeaeeeee 


HYMENEAL 


McCOY—AKERS. Charles. Donald McCoy, 
sales manager for the Duncan Lumber Co., of 
Portland, Ore., and Miss Sue Akers, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Akers, of that city, were 
married at the home of the bride on Feb..9. Mr. 
and Mrs. McCoy left on a a , to 
Vancouver, B. . and will make r home in 
Portland after their return. Mr. McCoy has 
been with the Duncan Lumber Co. about @ year. 
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FaIrRMONT, W. VA., 
Feb. 11.—The eighth 
annual convention of 
the West Virginia 
Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Asso- 





G. M. MOSSMAN, 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Retiring President 





ciation that came to a 
close tonight dealt 
with a large number 
of subjects but cen- 
tered chiefly around 
the matter of 100 percent dealer distribution. 
All speakers were asked to bear this subject in 
mind even while dealing more directly with mat- 
ters affecting the industry in other ways. The 
West Virginians have made notable progress 
thru association efforts toward better and more 
efficient organization thruout the business as it 
touches manufacturer, wholesaler, competing re- 
tailer and public, and the newly elected officers 
are pledged to an energetic furthering of this 
necessary work. These officers are as follows: 


President—C. W. Pierce, Graham, Va. 

Vice presidents—J. R. Spease, Fairmont; M. B. 
Sprigg, Weston; J. W. Caldwell, Charleston; J. 
M. Newton, Clarksburg. 

Directors—J. J. Menkemyer, Wheeling; F. C. 
Shriver, Morgantown; C. H. Whitescarver, Wil- 
liamson. 

The convention recommended to the board of 
directors that the next annual meeting be held 
in Wheeling. 





President and Secretary Urge Codperation 


At the opening session yesterday afternoon, 
following the invocation by Rev. A. H. Beavin, 
of Cumberland, Md., and the address of wel- 
come by Mayor Conaway, President G. M. Moss- 
man, of Huntington, and Secretary H. Eschen- 
brenner, jr., of Clarksburg, made their reports. 
These two carefully prepared addresses dealt 
not only with the record of achievements but 
also with certain weaknesses in the mechanism 
and operation of the association and begged 
for greater cooperation with the officials in mak- 
ing the association function efficiently. Both 
mentioned the efforts to secure 100 percent 
dealer distribution, and the president also laid 
stress upon other reforms and improvements 
that can be accomplished only by concerted ac- 
tion; such as getting satisfactory trade dis- 
counts, establishing uniform grading rules, 
spreading accurate and uniform methods of cost 
accounting and educating the individual dealer 
in other sound methods of business. The stabili- 
zation of prices and the restoration of confidence 
are largely in the hands of the retailers; for 
the propaganda which they put out, consciously 
or unconsciously, has much to do with the pub- 
lic attitude toward new construction. In Mr. 
Mossman’s opinion there is good business ahead 
if the dealers will all do their part in creating 
and fostering it; but he advised intelligent con- 
servatism in all things; profits, operating costs, 
buying, efficiency methods and the like. ° 


Thinks Business Conditions Justify Optimism 


Mr. Eschenbrenner reviewed conditions over 
the State and in the business world generally 
and stated that in his opinion the building ma- 
terial dealer had every reason to be an optimist; 
and he is the man who is working in the right 
way to end the housing shortage, for the only 
efficient way to end this shortage is not to make 
surveys but to build houses. He mentioned 
some specific problems, such as a few direct 
sales that had been reported to him. That these 
are not more numerous speaks well for the effi- 
ciency of the organization, but that they occur 
at all indicates the need for greater care and. 
efficiency. He mentioned arguments made before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the pro- 
jected uniform order blank, the stand the asso- 


West Virginians Put Emphasis on 
100 Percent Dealer Distribution 


ciation has made for the sacredness of contracts 
and the efforts made to popularize cost sys- 
tems among association members. 


President Appoints Committees 
The president appointed the following com- 
mittees: 
Nominations—Chester Pierce, John Farrell, Lee 
Savage, J. R. Spease, Fred Faust. 


Resolutions—C. H. Whitescarver, J. W. Cald- 
well, O. L. Showalter. 


Auditing—J. J. Menkemyer, C. G. Conaway, P. 
V. Beswick. 


Legislative—G. J. Dickerson, J. M. Newton, 
Walter Perkins, J. M. Riley, M. B. Sprigg, John 
M. Kisner, N. G. Black. 


Favors Dealer Distribution of Tile 


E. R. Sturtevant, secretary of the Hollow Tile 
Association, was given the subject of 100 per- 
cent dealer distribution of tile. He made a 
lengthy analysis of the development of busi- 
ness from the early barter and trade stage to the 
division of labor and functions that now exists. 
He stated that the manfacturers of hollow tile 
held the definite policy or distributing their 
products thru retail dealers and to that end had 
undertaken extensive promotion work. He dis- 
claimed the idea of claiming perfection for his 
organization but asked for support that it 
might be made more serviceable. After out- 
lining the duties of the manufacturer and whole- 
saler he mentioned the duty of the dealer to 
know the articles he handled in order that he 
might sell them more intelligently and also to 
know those that he did not handle in order that 
he might have an intel- 
ligent reason for not 
handling them. 

The session closed with 
brief speeches from the 
representatives of the 
trade press present. 

Following the after- 
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noon session the visitors 
were taken on an auto 
trip about Fairmont to 
see the industries and 
other points of interest. 
In the evening a large 
number attended the 
Billy Sunday meeting. A 
block of seats was re- 
served in the big tabernacle, and those who went 
heard the famous evangelist preach one of his 
characteristic sermons. 


Value of Organization Is Emphasized 

At this morning’s session L. R. Putman, of 
the American wholesalers’ organization, made 
one of his rapid fire talks which have won him 
an enviable reputation as a convention speaker. 
He stated that the Government now depends 
upon business organizations for information and 
has little time to listen to the opinions of a 
single individual. There are about twelve hun- 
dred such organizations in the country. The 
cement people and auto people have gone fur- 
ther than lumbermen in educating the public. 
For instance, thru their efforts every boy who 
graduates from an agricultural college knows 
how to use concrete and how to use and care 
for a truck. These organizations are back of 
the good roads movement. 


Better Retail Salesmanship Now Necessary 


Getting building started in the spring is a 
big proposition. The manufacturers of lumber 
have done much, but the matter now is rather 
definitely up to the retailers of the country. 
Mr. Putman outlined the conference efforts 
made in Chicago, which have been described 
several times in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, to 





launch a great publicity 
campaign for the 
purpose of overcoming 
building stagnation. It 
was decided that the 
public should be told the 
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facts; namely, that lum- 
ber is lower in price. 
Mr. Putman opposed 
proposalsthat were made ; 
early in the conference that the public be told 
what lines of building materials had not lowered 
their prices. He didn’t think this good adver- 
tising; for maybe under the circumstances thicse 
lines could not well cut prices, and the story 
that they had not would discourage prospective 
builders. All lines doubtless will have to come 
down; labor will have to come down; but labor 
should not be asked to work for less until the 
cost of living is definitely less. And since labor 
ranges around 80 or 90 percent of the cost of 
manufactured articles this must be kept in mind 
when we ask for cut prices. Mr. Putman re- 
ferred to the motto of his organization, ‘‘ Efii- 
cient Service,’’ as expressing a high ideal for 
all business. Wholesalers are highly efficient 
as sellers of lumber because they make it their 
duty to know every angle of the game. They 
had to know it. The time has come when retail- 
ers will have to know more and do differently. 
Women are becoming an increasing factor in the 
retailing of lumber, and their entry as buyers 
requires different offices and different methods 
of salesmanship. It is becoming necessary to 
visualize a home for a prospect instead of mere- 
ly displaying a pile of boards. 





Plans for Spring Activity Are Discussed 


In the round table discussion which followed, 
the statement was made that the cement men 
are trying to induce the public to buy cement 
early to avoid later congestion of the railroads; 
and in doing this they are using a slogan that 
would be valuable to lumbermen: ‘‘Start Con 
struction Early. Move Materials Now.’’ 

R. 8. Hinman, of the National Lumber Maau- 
facturers’ Association, described in more de- 
tail the publicity campaign his association is 
planning to overcome building stagnation, and 
he took pains to correct a possible misunder- 
standing, gained from Mr. Putman’s speecli, 
that those back of the campaign were not agreed 
in regard to the way in which it was to be con- 
ducted. The idea is to get across the fact that 
lumber is low in price. And there is no de- 
sire or intention to knock the manufacturers or 
retailers of any other line of building material. 

The Beaver Board people showed a film illus- 
trating the making and marketing of their 
product. 


Prices Must Rise to Meet Production Cost 


W. M. Rogers, representing the Eastman, 
Gardiner people, made a short talk on several 
phases of the manufacturing of lumber. He 
presented figures showing that much lumber is 
being sold now at less than the cost of produc- 
tion, and he stated that obviously the price 
must be raised until this condition is changed. 
In discussing labor he said that a large percent: 
age of the working men with his company had 
been with the concern for years, and had stuck 
during the war when they might have got better 
wages elsewhere. But because they stayed they 
now have jobs, and the company is taking in'o 
account their long service and their superior effi- 
ciency in making necessary wage readjustments. 

Dr. H. H. York, of the State University, mad 
a brief address on the subject of reforestation, 
in the course of which he told of the progress 
of the chestnut blight in the State and advise 
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all persons owning chestnut trees to make them 
into lumber at once. 

Tells About New Shingle Merchandising . 

J. S. Williams, of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, told of the reorganization 
that took place among the manufacturers of red 
eedar shingles and of the successful efforts to 
better the quality of the shingle and the meth- 
od of marketing it. He mentioned the grading 
rules and the inspection bureau, the campaign 
of national advertising and the service offered 
to retail dealers. He displayed some of the 
booklets put out by the association and then 
described the new method of packing shingles 
and the reasons for it. 

A resolution was offered favoring the removal 
of tax on money loaned on real estate for 
building purposes; and by vote this matter was 
referred to the legislative committee. 

A letter was read from the West Virginia 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, extending 
greetings and an invitation to attend the manu- 
facturers’ convention. 


Constitution Is Sheet Anchor of Republic 

The principal address of the afternoon was-~ 
delivered by Harry F. Atwood, of Chicago, on 
the subject, ‘‘Back to the Republic.’? Mr. At- 


wood is a powerful speaker and made a great 
impression. The theme of his speech is that 
the Constitution of the United States was drawn 
by the greatest. body of constitution makers 
which ever assembled and that these men drew 
the famous document in full knowledge of what 
they were putting in and what they were leav- 
ing out. A republic falls between an autocracy 
and a democracy, avoiding the danger from 
hereditary incompetence on the one hand and 
the ungoverned passions of the mob on the 
other. A drift in either direction is_a drift 
away from the Constitution, and it is a drift 
away from the only government that for a hun- 
dred years has proved a complete success. Mr. 
Atwood illustrated his lecture with a wealth 
of quotations and received a great ovation 
when he concluded. 


Resolutions Presented at Banquet 


The convention was concluded by a banquet 
held in Hotel Fairmont. The menu card bore 
such wooden designations as Southern Pine 
Cocktail, Candied Window Weights, Shavings 
Salad, and the like; but these things proved 
to be edible and highly satisfactory to the 
guests. At the beginning of the program the 
resolutions committee finished its report; ex- 


tending thanks to the trade press, urging that 
the present is the time to buy and build and 
hence the time for bankers to extend loans for 
that purpose, and extending thanks to the city, 
the hotel, the local press and all the people who 
had helped make the convention a suceess. 

Toastmaster Henry S. Lively imtroduced 
Gov.-elect E. F. Morgan, who made a brief 
speech in which he mentioned some of the diffi- 
culties of the times and asked the business men 
to help in getting the country back to the stan- 
dards of the old virtues. 


Entertainment and Dancing Conclude Annual 


The chief speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Willard Scott, of Boston, a humerist of rare 
distinction. But he is a philosopher as well as 
a fun maker. His message was that life is a 
sporting proposition, and that while the world is 
not understandable it is believable. Life is 
like a ball game in which his batting average 
indicates the worth of the player. 

F. J. Straub, of Pittsburgh, entertained the 
banqueters with an exhibition of sleight of 
hand, and Riley Wilson, the famous story teller 
and the favorite entertainer of the West Vir- 
ginia retailers, told a lot of new ones. The 
banquet was followed by dancing. 





NORTH CAROLINA BOX AND SHOOK MEN MEET 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 14.—The annual meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Pine Box & Shook 
Manufacturers’ Association, which was held at 
the Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia last Wed- 
nesday, brought together some thirty of the 
members, in addition to W. D. Burr, secretary 
of the National Association of Box Manufactur- 
ers, who had come on from Chicago to attend, 
and various matters of general interest to the 
trade were discussed. In line with the position 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the secretary, C. J. Nellis, was author- 
ized to advise Senators and Representatives at 
Washington of the opposition of the box makers 
to the Federal live stock commission bill and 
the Federal coal bill, because of the principle of 
Federal operation of private business involved. 

The Snell Forestery bill was approved and 
the secretary was directed to give it support in 
the name of the organization. 


The valuable paper on ‘‘The Future of the 
Box Industry,’’ presented at the November 
meeting by L. F. Powell, of Richmond, Va., was 
read in Mr, Powell’s absence for the benefit of 
those who had not attended the November ses- 
Slon. 

The Philadelphia trade extension campaign 
for good wood boxes was outlined by George 
I, Kugler, chairman of the extension commit- 
tee. The Philadelphia Wood Box Manufactur- 
ers’ Association is doing collective advertising 
in the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce Bul- 
letin, the Philadelphia Manufacturers and in 
one of the daily papers on Fridays. In addi- 
tion half a dozen of the manufacturers have ar- 
ranged for individual publicity work with the 
material furnished by the National Association 
of Box Manufacturers, and the Philadelphia 
trade extensioin committee has recommended the 
National association method as the best of all. 

\ better packing campaign is also being plan- 
ned in the Quaker City. 

Secretary Burr, of the National association, 


e‘ivered an address on ‘The General Business 
uflook’? and on ‘‘Progress of the Trade Ex- 
ension Program of the National Association. ’’ 
_ he roll call of members developed that there 
has been a slight improvement in the business 
of the box makers within the last three weeks or 
hat a continued gradual recovery is expected 
and that everyone is quite optimistic regarding 
the coming year, 

ie report of the secretary of the North 
ina Pine Box & Shook Association for the 
Mee t, which was presented, outlined briefly what 
te been done at the previous sessions since the 
ast annual meeting, giving the names of the 
duit committee appointed after a joint meeting 
¢ North Carolina Pine Box and the North Caro- 
og Pine associations at Norfolk on Nov. 18 
0 take up matters of interest to both organiza- 
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tions. This committee is made up as follows: 


North Carolina Pine Association—D. O. Ander- 
son, Anderson Lumber Corporation, Marion, 8. C., 
chairman; A. S. Grinalds, Roanoke Railroad & 
Lumber Co., Norfolk, and Burton J. Ray, Camp 
Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va. 

North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufacturers’ 
Association—L. F. Powell, D. M. Lea & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va.; G. G. Lamphier, Berkley Box & Lumber 
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Co.. Norfolk, and W. C. Weaver, Emporia Manu- 
facturing Co., Emporia, Va. 


Mr. Nellis, in his report, then went on to say 
as follows: 


It may seem that general business in our region 
is worse than in other regions and our section of 
the box industry worse than other sections. This 
may be true, but if so it should be only: an incen- 
tive for working harder to better ourselves. The 
secretary is not sure but that the outlook in our 
region is as good as elsewhere. 

While present business conditions are not satis- 
factory, no one can complain about the basie con- 
ditions of this country. We have more gold, more 
food stuffs, more raw materials, probably more 
manufactured stock and much greater manufactur- 
ing capacity than probably the rest of the world 
put together. Our farmers can not sell their 
crops at high prices but are not selling their farms 
or automobiles. Canners are hard hit but very few 
eanneries are for sale. Altogether, there seems 
to be nothing but optimism for the future. In our 
region there are some real indications of things 
getting. better. 

However, while the general outlook in our region 
looks good, the secretary must repeat the warning 
given in recent circulars that a\large industry tak- 
ing a large quantity of boxes and shooks from some 
of our members; namely, the canning industry, is 
not in a flourishing condition and that in this 


region we can not expect a larger pack in 1921 
than in either 1919 or 1920. Besides the reduced 
demand from canners, there has been business lost 
to fiber boxes, principally made up box manufac- 
turers, and there seems to be too much competi- 
tion between shook and box manufacturers for cer- 
tain lines. 

There are just so many box and shook manu- 
facturers in our region and no one wants them to 
go out of business in order to make the others 
busier. It is much better for us to work together 
to make business; better than to scramble for 
existing business. If we should create some new 
business in our region thru “Trade Extension,” 
and the canning business should later come back, 
we will perhaps find that we have accomplished no 
more than make enough business to keep the exist- 
ing box and shook factories running to full ca- 


pacity. 

The Philadelphia box manufacturers have re- 
cently started a trade extension campaign. The 
secretary knows of twenty box and shock manu- 
facturers in our region doing individual advertis- 
ing. Of these fifteen are using the advertising ma- 
terial of the National association. Every box 
manufacturer who conducts a profitable business 
should be doing some advertising in line with the 
methods recognized as most effective in maintain- 
ing and extending a business. 


The nominating committee, which was ap- 
pointed prior to the meeting and which held a 
session on the day before the annual, reported 
the following slate, which was elected: 


President—L. F. Powell, D. M. Lea & Co. (Inc.), 
Richmond, Va. 

Box vice president—-O. M. Preston, Keystone Box 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia. 

Shook vice president—Rufus K. Goodenow, Can- 
ton Box Co., Baltimore. 

Treasurer—B. D. Adkins, E. S. Adkins & Co., 
Salisbury, Md. 

Secretary—J. C. Nellis, Baltimore, Md. 

National Councillor to Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States—R. W. Jordan, Greensville Manu- 
facturing Co., Emporia, Va. 

Box directors—W. F. Brown, Dodge & Bliss Co., 
Jersey City, N. J.; C. H. Bridenbaugh, Treen Box 
Co. Philadelphia : H. D. Dreyer, jr.. H. D. Dreyer 
& Co., Baltimore: C. M. Crist, Lange & Crist Box 
& Lumber Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Shook directors—W. D. Corddry, the Corddry 
Co., Snow Hill, Md.; J. J. DeVine, Virginia Lum- 
ber & Box Co., Petersburg, Va.; G. G. Lamphier, 
Berkley Box & Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va.; G. N. 
Hutton, Hutton & Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, N. C. 

During a recess taken shortly after noon the 
members enjoyed an excellent luncheon, in the 
course of which they informally discussed trade 
conditions. 


PAAAAAOIO 


ELIZABETH CONCERN ELECTS 


Lake CHarues, La., Feb. 14.—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Industrial 
Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, La., was held last 
week and the following officers elected for the 
coming year: 

R. M. Hollowell, president; Joseph Muth, 
first vice president; Edward A, Wilson, second 
vice president; F. W. Liskow, secretary; S. L. 
G. Wilson, treasurer. These with Edward E. 
Krause, 8. M. Lee and Charles Fenstermaker 
constitute the board of directors. 
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Nebraska Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
Concludes An Enthusiastic Meeting at Omaha 


OmaHa, NEs., Feb. 11.—The first session 
on Thursday of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 
Association began at 2:30 p. m., with President 
Ayers in the chair. He then appointed the 
special legislative committee authorized by mo- 
tion at yesterday’s session. The objective of 
this committee is to make an appearance before 
the State legislative committee having in charge 
Senate File No. 69, this being a bill for the re- 
lief of building and loan associations from an 
alleged double taxation made possible by re- 
cent legal construction of the State statutes. 
The committee consists of Eugene Holland, Lin- 
coln; R. B. Weller, Omaha; R. D. Baird, North 
Platte; L. C. Middlestadt, Norfolk; Fred Krot- 
ter, Palisade. 

The association then adjourned to give op- 
portunity for a business session of the Nebraska 
Lumber Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Association. 
President G. L. Harrison was in chair. 

Secretary E. E. Hall read his annual report, 
showing that losses by fire for the last year had 
been light. No legislation prejudicial to the as- 
sociation’s particular form of insurance ap- 
peared imminent, yet it was advised that a 
close tab be kept on amendments that might yet 
be attached to a certain bill, shortly to be con- 
sidered. 

It was recommended by Secretary Hall that 
inasmuch as Lincoln is the legal home of the 
insurance association some member be named 
whose name might be written in as a proxy to 
cast the vote for the officers named at the 
Omaha meeting. Upon motion F. A. Good, 
of Lincoln, was unanimously chosen and indi- 
vidual proxy slips were signed up and collected 
giving him the intended authority. 

The report of Treasurer C. R. Judkins, of 
Upland, was read and upon motion it, with the 
secretary’s report, was referred to the auditing 
committee. Briefly the report was as follows: 
Balance on hand from 1919 $ 7,896.72 
Collected to date 18,545.61 

$26,442.33 

24,592.81 


Balance on hand $ 1,849.52 
C D’s on hand 4,000.00 

H. G. Hoyne, acting as chairman of auditing 
committee, certified to the correctness of ac- 
counts of both secretary and treasurer, and the 
insurance meeting then adjourned. 


‘‘The Price Situation’’ 


President Ayers again called the association 
to order and introduced R. D. Kilbourn, of the 
University of Nebraska, department of eco- 
nomics, who spoke on ‘‘The Price Situation.’’ 
He maintained that highest of prices were at- 
tained in February, 1920; that considering 100 
as the pre-war level the May peak was 2.72; the 
last available data was that of November, 1920, 
with a price level of 2.07; that a further decline 
since then had continued and was very evident, 
yet no figures were introduced. 

In explanation as to why prices went up, he 
maintained that it was not on account of the 
profiteer, for nobody determines profits, but 
was wholly because of a shortage of goods. This 
shortage became acute largely thru the diversion 
of labor from peaceful to warlike activities. 
Twenty million of our people were either di- 
rectly or indirectly engaged in war and war 
work, which cut production and increased de- 
mand so that prices were tremendously influ- 
enced. 

During this war epoch and immediately fol- 
lowing, the efficiency of labor sustained a de- 
cided slump, which was a large contributing 
element of cost. For a remedy Prof. Kilbourn 
prescribed immediate peace; a state of war 
twenty-seven months after the armistice is in- 
tolerable. Next, a definite and accepted amount 
of indemnity is a very important factor in 
settling an element of large uncertainty. Then, 
with the best banking system in the world, 
with no irredeemable currency, and our tremen- 
dous natural resources, the United States should 


Paid out and placed in reserve 


launch into an era of almost unexampled pros- 
perity. 

The professor estimates that we are at least 
a million homes short of our requirements, and 
that this would indicate an early revival of the 
lumber industry. In fact, March and April 
should develop an improved demand and a loos- 
ening up of finances. The public will soon un- 
derstand that the costs of construction are 
right, and we will again become a purchasing 
people. 

Uniform Order Blank 

President Ayers led the discussion favoring a 
uniform order blank. It was held by him that 
a lack of uniformity made necessary a close 
scrutiny for fine points in fine print on every 
order placed. Good business sense, he declared, 
demands the elimination of ‘‘surprise parties” 
in trade ethics. 

Steve Lightner thought that the retailer could 
take care of himself. Mr. Byers, in a few well 
chosen words, endorsed the position taken by 
President Ayers. F. A. Good moved that the 
convention record itself as favoring the general 
use of the uniform order blank, which motion 
was carried by an almost unanimous vote. 

President Ayers called upon F. A. Good to 
deliver to the convention a message intrusted 
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to him by C. H. Kettridge, of Evanston, IIL, 
who was unable to attend the convention. Im- 
mediately A. Barnett, of McCook, obtained the 
floor and delivered a fine eulogy appreciative 
of Mr. Kettridge closing with a motion to send 
greetings to him from the convention. The 
association stood for the motion. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The nominating committee, R. M. Trumball 
chairman, recommended the following names 
for officers for the ensuing year: 

President—F. G. Ayers, Central City. 

Vice president—A. K. Lammers, Hartington. 

Directors—-G. L. Harrison, Grand Island; L. C 
Middlestadt, Norfolk. 

Upon motion they were declared duly elected. 

The nominating committee also placed in 
nomination the following names for officers of 
the insurance association for the ensuing year 
who were also elected: 


President—G. W. Eggleston, Bennett. 

Vice president—G. L. Harrison, Grand Island. 

Secretary—E. E. Hall, Lincoln. 

Treasurer—C, R. Judkins, Hildreth. 

Director—L. C. Middlestadt, Norfolk. 

Auditing committee—Messrs. Newcomb, Byers 
and Critchfield. 

Report of Resolutions Committee 

William Krotter, for the resolutions commit- 
tee, presented its report. A motion to act .~ 
the first two sections separately prevailed. e 


first resolution, pertaining to the appeal to ln}, 

to reduce its wage, was briefly Myebated iad 
passed with but one dissenting vote. The sec. 
ond resolution declaring against individ.) 
trade marking by lumber manufacturers w:\s 
also passed. A motion was then made and ¢:::- 
ried adopting the balance of the resolutions 2s 


reported. 

Acceptance Progress 

Worthy of note was a resolution urging the 
more extended use of trade acceptances in the 
settlement of carload business and marks an 
intelligent and progressive attitude of the as 
sociation toward this economic improvement 
over the old open account system. 


Colon or Semicolon 
On Feb. 8 the little town of Colon suffered a 
disastrous fire. The flames swept away about 
half the village before they were extinguished, 
Should the postoffice department now take cog- 
nizance and change the name from Colon to 
Semicolon until reconstruction is well under 
way? 
Lemon Essence Slipped In 
Near the middle pages of the volume of reso- 
lutions submitted by the committee were the 
words ‘‘ And recall with regretful reminiscence’? 
but thru a ‘‘lapsus linguae’’ of Will Krotter, 
who read the entire production, it broke upon 
the convention as ‘‘And recall with regretful 
lemonessence’’ and the convention broke into 
applause. 
52S and Sandpapered 


It was evident that most lumbermen have a 
‘*Sunday suit.”” That is, one other than their 
regular yard clothes. A better dressed group 
(sartorically speaking) would be difficult to lo- 
eate; and then they were all shaved, manicured 
and groomed. In fact, they were a sanitary, 
intelligent, fine appearing assembly. Perhaps 
the following explains it all. 


The Eternal Question 


Speaking of ladies, it seemed evident that a 
larger percentage than ever before came to the 
convention this year. The Omaha manufactur- 
ers and jobbers had arranged a happy series 
of events which contributed greatly to the en- 
tertainment of the visiting wives and daugh- 


ters. 
Hello Gladys 

Blue convention badges designated members 
of the association. Non-members were ‘‘In the 
Red’’ so to speak, as red badges were worn by 
them. Why don’t someone make a motion that 
association members be allowed to call cach 
other’s wives by their given names? Guess that 
would get those fellows out of the red. 


Good for Them 

F. A. Good, who covered the convention for 
tha AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, announced that 
whereas W. J. Bryan had been press corres- 
pondent at most of the big political conventions 
of our day, there seems nothing incompatibl 
with the dignity of a retail lumberman’s doing 
likewise. 

The Dutch Lunch at Rome 

On the ‘‘preevening’’ of the convention 4 
group of about fifty sat down to a Dutch lunch 
at the Rome. They were invited by Don Critc!- 
field, who arranged the event. After dinner tle 
group assembled in a class-room to (as they 
say at lodge) receive further instruction. 


Don’s Art Exhibit 


Don had the room decorated in a sort of mura! 
way with a panorama of his calendar pictures-— 
pictures of houses and barns, chicken and hog 
houses ete. Don talks well (and untiringly) o! 
the value of these pictures as trade producers, 
and his argument ‘‘listens’’ good. His bro- 
ther Max assisted with lantern slides. 


Ivy Clings About the Lumberman 


Paul W. Ivy, of the State university, followed 
Mr, Critehfield. Mr. Ivy’s specialty is salesman- 
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shi, 2nd he has a class of a thousand Omaha 
mereiuts, bankers, lawyers, clerks and others, 
who barken to his lectures twice a week. He 
said ‘hat appeals as suggested by these pic- 
tures had great latent possibilities. His talk 
was well received. 

Coal 


Meany dealers resent the action of coal opera- 
tors who make a price at date of shipping only. 
The cupidity of a producer who has such ‘‘ carte 
blanche’’ is searcely to be trusted. With a 
eapacity booking and the sky the price limit, 
where do the retailer and consumer get off? 


Some Antics 


It was sure entertaining to see five hundred 
business men pivoting about on the toe of one 
shoe, one arm held aloft with forefinger ex- 
tended heavenward and all singing ‘‘Oh-oh, 
the mule stood around with his foot on the 


ground;’’ but it produced a fine grade of B- 
select relaxation, just the same. 


Receptive Labor 

Our ideas of a labor leader endured some re- 
adjustment, while ‘‘ listening in’’ to S. H. Ham- 
ilton who represented labor on the floor of the 
convention. He was of rather subdued mien, 
soft voice and conciliatory in argument. There 
seemed no trace of arrogance about the man. 

Optimistically Inclined 

Registrations were well above 800 which mark 
this, the thirty-first annual convention, as more 
than fairly well attended. While each could, if 
pressed, confess to some falling away of busi- 
ness, yet the real pessimist was notably absent. 

Signs 

One might easily get an eyefull of the ‘‘ signs 
of the times’’ in the large lobby of the Rome. 
No effort has ever been made to discourage the 


big sign and poster habit and they were with 
us ‘‘ad lib.’’ 
Entertainment 

The big entertainment given by the Omaha 
folk was done to a capacity house at the Com- 
mercial Club rooms. After several hours of 
stage play the chairs were pushed back and a 
help yourself lunch served. How long they 
danced afterward ‘‘deponent sayeth not.’’ 
POD eee 


SHINGLE MILL STARTS UP AGAIN 


KENMORE, WASH., Feb. 12.—The John Me- 
Master shingle mill at this place will resume 
operations next week. It has thirty-one em- 
ployees and will run full time, on a reduced 
‘wage scale. The pay for common labor is $3.60 
a day of eight hours, which corresponds to the 
Loyal Legion seale. The McMaster mill has 
been down since the holidays. It has a daily 
capacity of 200,000 shingles. 





Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers in Fourth Annual 
Convention Discuss Vital Trade Problems 


Toronto, ONT., Feb. 15.—The fourth annual 
eonvention of the Ontario Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association opened today with a good at- 
tendance at the Carls-Rite Hotel. The forenoon 
was devoted to registration and a meeting of 
the directors. At 2 p. m. the convention as- 
sembled, and was addressed by President J. B. 
Reid, of Toronto, who spoke extemporaneously 
upon conditions affecting lumbermen at this 
time, the outlook ete. 

The report of Secretary-treasurer Horace 
Boultbee showed the organization to be in a 
healthy financial condition, with a satisfactory 
balance on hand. 

The committee on trade relations submitted 
a brief report dealing with arbitration cases sub- 
mitted to the association during the year. 


Report of Secretary 


Secretary Boultbee’s report reviewed in detail 
the activities of the year, with special emphasis 
upon some of the more important subjects dealt 
with. The status of the Mechanic’s Lien Act is 
unchanged, a combination of circumstances hav- 
ing delayed the securing of definite results in this 
matter. A draft of a new lien act has been pre- 
pared by the association solicitor, and placed 
in the hands of W. E. N. Sinclair, of Oshawa, 
and it was expected that the act would have 
its first reading in the legislature very soon. 

The seeretary told what had been done to 
Sco the campaign against the use of wooden 
shingles. 

establishing of a reporting agency to 
pile information regarding manufacturers 
| wholesalers, their standing, methods of do- 

g besiness ete. was suggested. 

TI report alluded to the standard order form, 
which, having been published in the Bulletin 
80 flat members might offer criticism and sug- 
gesiiors, had been approved by the trade rela- 
tious committee, and suggested the possible ad- 
visabiity of also preparing a standard order 
form to be used in transactions between retail- 
ers anc. their customers, 

‘Ths soeretary reported that neither the Whole- 
salc ‘simber Dealers’ Association nor the 
Cana’s Lumbermen’s Association was as yet 
pre} . to participate in holding a joint con- 
feron’> of representative committees from their 
assocacions and the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealirs’ Association to consider the establish- 
ing o< grading rules. 

seme hrogress has been made during the last 

the establishment of local branches of 
seciation altho not as much, the secretary 
‘S ne would have liked to see. 


Report on Legislation and Transportation 


a9 *. Clarke, chairman of the committee on 
€gis‘stion and transportation, presented a re- 
port reviewing the efforts put forth in connection 
oo the Mechanie’s Lien Act, the eombating 
chi the campaign against the use of wooden 
shingles and other matters, most of which were 


year in 
the ; 
said, 


also reviewed at length in the report of the 
secretary. 


Report on Insurance and Compensation 


Walter C. Laidlaw, chairman of the committee 
on insurance and compensation, said that a 
strong protest had been presented to the Gov- 
ernment against the proposed tax of 15 percent 
on unlicensed insurance, which would have the 
effect of eliminating competition among insur- 
ance companies and strengthen the monopoly of 
the licensed companies. Mr. Laidlaw said that 
the committee believed that the stand taken by 
the association and by representatives of other 
industries had _per- 
suaded the minister of | 
finance that such a tax | 
would not be advisable. | 
In any event, no steps | 
to impose such a tax 
have been taken up to 
this time. 

He stated that the 
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committee was advised 

that a strong campaign 

preparatory to the in- 

troduction of a bill at 

the 1922 session of the 

Ontario legislature 
against wooden shingles, 

robably even more 

rastic than that proposed last year—which 
prohibited the use of wooden shingles on any 
building within fifty feet of another, or for 
repairs, if the repaired area amounted to 30 
percent of the roof—was contemplated by the 
opposing interests. He stated that while the im- 
mediate danger represented by last year’s bill 
had passed, the association should discuss the 
matter thoroly and instruct its officers as to 
the action they desire taken in case the emer- 
gency again arises. 

The report shows a large increase in accidents, 
indicated by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board’s report for 1920, a total of 54,851 acci- 
dents having been reported last year, an increase 
of 10,591 over 1919. The amount awarded 
for compensation and medical aid during 1920 
was $7,780,145, against $4,192,859 during 1919. 
The report stated that there is reason for believ- 
ing that this heavy increase is largely due to in- 
crease in benefits, in other words, that there 
has been malingering. 

Mr. Laidlaw stated that reports are current 
that an effort will be made by the Labor party 
to put thru the present legislature a bill in- 
creasing the compensation to injured workmen 
from 6634 percent of their wages at the time 


of the accident to 100 per cent, and also provid- 


ing for increases in payments to dependents. 
He suggested on behalf of the committee that 
the subject be thoroly discussed and a forcible 
resolution adopted. 


Banquet Is Held 


Wednesday evening the delegates were the 
guests of the Toronto retail lumber dealers at a 
banquet held at the Carls-Rite Hotel. 


ONTARIO DEALERS ELECT 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Toronto, ONT., Feb. 16.—The Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association eoncluded its an- 
nual convention with a banquet tonight at which 
there was a splendid attendance. The following 
officers were elected: 

Hon. President—J. B. Reid, Toronto. 

President—E. M. Barrett, Ottawa. 

Vice president—J. C. Scofield, Windsor. 


Directors—G. P. Davidson, Ottawa; J. B. Van- 
dusen, Brockville; W. C. Irvin, Toronto; W. M. 
Tuplin, Orillia; Thomas Patterson, Hamilton; 
A. J. McKinney, Woodstock; A. R. Sanders, St. 
Thomas; John Wallace, London; F. E. Hollings- 
worth, Sault Ste. Marie; D. H. Andress, Sudbury. 

+ aueeliaeaaaaaa tities Boultbee, To- 
ronto. 


The next annual meeting of the association 
will be held at Ottawa. 





STUDIES IN FRENCH FORESTRY 


The professional foresters of this country 
will welcome a late publication on French 
forests by Theodore W. Woolsey and William B. 
Greeley. Col. Greeley is chief of the United 
States Service, and contributed two chapters, 
leaving the principal part of the work to the 
execution of Mr. Woolsey, who is well qualified 
for the task and has made a thoro study of the 
subject. A history of forestry in the French 
colonies of Tunis and Algeria is one of his best 
known books; but the present work is still more 
ambitious. : 

The treatment of French forestry by his pen 
is technical. The theme is handled in a master- 
ly way. The professional forestry student will 
find the work a masterpiece of its kind, and, 
so far as French methods will fit American con- 
ditions, this book will be found invaluable in 
the hands of the American student. 

One feature is worthy of mention. The author 
uses American measurements, instead of the 
metric system, in most places, but is careful to 
state values in both systems where quick con- 
version from one to the other is necessary. This 
is a compliment to the American student who 
prefers American measures. The author recog- 
nizes, also, that German forestry methods have 
somewhat lost their standing with Americans 
and that the French system is in the ascendency. 

This valuable work may be ordered thru the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s price, 
which is $6. It is published by John Wiley & 
Sons, New York and London. 
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Optimistic Note Sounded at Twenty-Sixth Annual 
of the Central and Northeastern Iowa Retailers 


CepAR Rapips, Iowa, Feb. 15.—Four hundred 
wholesale and retail lumber dealers from central 
and northeastern Iowa, with many salesmen of 
the larger companies, are in attendance at the 
twenty-sixth annual convention of the Central 
& Northeastern Iowa Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion which opened here this morning. 

The convention as planned is to be the larg- 
est that has ever been held by the association. 
From Tuesday morning until Wednesday noon 
was to be given to this association and from 
Wednesday noon until Thursday evening to a 
joint convention of the lumber association and 
the Iowa Builders’ Supply Association. 

All sessions are being held at Hotel Montrose. 
It was announced that the most important work 
of the convention would be a discussion of 
freight rates, insurance and building conditions. 

President Harrington, of North English, said 
that before the meeting was over he would in- 
troduce a resolution asking the railways to grant 
the lumber dealers the privilege of one day lay- 
overs on carloads of material. He declared 
this would be a great aid to all wholesale and 
retail lumber dealers thruout the State. 

Leading dealers had on display full lines of 
samples of building material for spring orders 
and a general tone of optimism prevailed. 


President’s Address 


Declaring that material for a new house 
which cost $3,700 last year may be cut to $2,400 
this year and still show the same margin of 
profit. President Harrington urged the dealers 
when they return to their homes to do their 
own figuring on this proposition and then ad- 
vertise the reductions. The outlook for a big 
year’s business is good, he said, but the lumber- 
men from henceforth must do more than merely 
accept orders; they must be salesmen and they 
must take advantage of all the implements of 
salesmanship, especially advertising. 

President Harrington said, in part: 


To start with I am not a chronic pessimist. I 
want to be classed as an optimist and will pre- 
dict that this year will be a good year for the 
fellow who will use salesmanship and pep and go 
out after business ; 1921 will reward the fighters. 

The Federal banking system is holding up in fine 
shape and.there will be no money panic. Our bank 
vaults contain the largest reserve of gold in the 
world. That is about half of the known supply. 
Every nation on earth owes us money. Our dollar 
is the only unit of currency in the world command- 
ing a premium in every market. 

Our exports exceed our imports. 

Practically every community in the country is 
years behind in its building program. They require 
everything from chicken coops to office buildings. 
These wants should be supplied thru the lumber 
dealer. 

Extensive road building projects are being 
planned. The railroads have been given living 
rates and they need everything from tacks to loco- 
motives. 

We have the money, the credits, the factories, 
the labor, the material, the brains, the initiative, 
and we are naturally optimistic. Pessimism is a 
disease and follows poor circulation. Exercise is 
the best cure for it. 


Time to Brush Up 


We have had several years in which it was 
harder to get stocks than to sell and we have 
degraded into mere order takers. Now we must 
brush up our salesmanship. We will need it. A 
discussion of the best methods of advertising, sell- 
ing and collecting would be time well spent. More 
publicity should also be given in your local news- 
paper regarding the heavy declines which have 
recently occurred in the prices of lumber, millwork 
and other building materials. These articles 
should be listed and the percentage of the decline 
specified for each item. Such information is al- 
ways most interesting to the buying public. Pub- 
licity campaigns can but result to the advantage 
of every one. 

The buying public is always interested in in- 
formation and mutual benefits can be best secured 
by keeping it properly advised regarding the trend 
of market conditions. Greatest activity in our 
line can be best secured by keeping our customers 
posted regarding our business. 

The front page of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of Feb. 5 shows how the cost of building a house 
at Aurora, Ill, at the peak price and the same 
job a year later differ. This list as many of you 
have noticed only shows a reduction worth while 
on lumber and millwork. 

It may be a question whether we should antag- 
onize labor and the manufacturers of the rest of 
the material (65 percent) that goes to make up 
the modern home, by advertising that they did not 


come down. It might be better to advertise our 
reductions and let the other fellow explain “ay 
he did not follow and why he is holding bac 
building. 

When you go home figure some of the house bills 
you figured last January and February and add 
the same percentage of profit to the cost and see 
if you do not have something worth telling. We 
just refigured one we offered for $3,700 last year 
that now figures $2,400 with the same percentage 
of profit added. This price includes plaster, cement 
= lime on which there is little if any decline in 
price. 

Advertising Value of Demonstration 
A new idea in advertising may be seen on a 
$100,000 lot just across the street from the Mon- 
trose Hotel in the demonstration cottage built 
last fall by the Henry 8S. Ely Co. This little house 
was finished and furnished in the finest shape 
and kept open for weeks to the public; in fact 
the Chamber of Commerce asked the company to 
keep it open ten days after it was intended to 
close it so that others could see it. Mr. Ely told 
me that nearly twenty thousand people from all 
over the United States had gone thru and inspected 
it. Hundreds have written him for information 
as to cost and how constructed, and. many have 
wg A for plans that they might build one just 
e it. 
When will business and building be back to nor- 

al? I am not a prophet but I suspect it will be 
when confidence is restored; when an order is con- 
sidered a contract by both parties; when the pub- 
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lic is sure that the water is all squeezed out of 
building material and labor and when money is 
seeking investment in real estate and in homes. 
Then we will be back to normal and all should be 
happy. 

In a short talk Adolph Pfund, secretary of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
touched on the vital service which is being ren- 
dered by that organization for the advancement 
of the lumber dealer, especially the retailer im 
a small town. 


Committees Appointed 


President Harrington appointed the follow- 
ing committees: 

Auditing—W. E. Edwards, Wyoming; O. S. 
Kleaveland, Jewel. 


Nominating—Steve Brown, Waterloo; F. H. 
Henry, Belle Plaine; Joseph Crown, Waterloo. 


Resolutions—S. R. Newton, Nevada; H. T. 
sarber, Grinnell; Harry Nels, Sigourney. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Community singing by the students in the 
Cedar Rapids public schools under the direction 
of Miss Alice Inskeep was a feature of both 
morning and afternoon sessions. While the 
convention was late in assembling it was feat- 
ured by an address by R. G. Bachman, secretary 
of the Iowa Builders’ Supply Association. He 
began his talk by dwelling upon the benefits 
of association and cited the statement of a 


lumberman at St. Joseph, Mo., which he said 
was typical of the average country lumber yard 
in this state. This statement was: 


I have been in the lumber business for many 
years. I have gone thru a number of socalled 
panics or business depressions. I have seen the 
lumber business from every conceivable angie, | 
have grown up with it and as far back as I can 
remember, I have been a member of associations 
involving the lines that I carry. Just think for 
a moment. What was the lumber business twenty 
years ago? Compare your answer to this question 
with the condition of the industry ten years ago 
and then take a pair of field glasses and gee 
what it actually is today. The man who says 
that he can see little or no improvement has been 
blind to his opportunities and really has no place 
in the business. 

No greater problem in the lumber business was 
ever recorded than that following the “Organiza- 
tion Era.” I have paid out thousands of dollarg 
in the interests of association work because every 
one of those dollars went to the improving of what 
I term the “active element,” which has placed my 
business where it is today as compared to what 
it would have been without intelligently directed, 
united effort and yet I would meet a barbed wire 
entanglement if I were to attempt to calculate ac- 
crued benefits to me in dollars and cents. And 
I say, without equivocation or reservation, that I 
verily believe my return on such investments has 
far exceeded my expectations and as long as there 
are organizations in the retail lumber and building 
material business you can count on me as a 
staunch supporter. 


‘«The very thing’’ said Secretary Bachman 
‘¢that lumbermen have not realized or at least 
have not given due consideration is the dividends 
which unquestionably accumulate to the entire 
lumber and building material game as a defin- 
ite, pointed result of 100 percent dealer co- 


‘operation.’’ He continued: 


I have interviewed several of the most important 
cement manufacturers shipping their products into 
this State. In this particular industry their views 
on the subject of dealer distribution and differen- 
tials were very similar, if not identical. They 
have never been satisfied with the manner in which 
numerous dealers have maintained their policies. 
As for example, they say (and you will agree) 
it was a fact that when differentials on cement 
were 5 cents a barrel, dealers were willing to split 
with the contractor or anyone else and take what 
many of the cement manufacturers term “2% 
percent gravy” in order to grab the business from 
a competitor. Then, when differentials were raised 
to 10 cents a barrel the same practice was in 
vogue and unfortunately is still a menace in a 
surprising number ef communities. Such uneth- 
ical practices I have been told are by no means 
relished by the manufacturers and I have been 
given strictly to understand by every cement pro 
ducer interviewed that a Statewide change more 
favorable to the dealer in either differentials or 
distribution can only be accomplished by unity of 
action—universal maintenance of manufacturers 
policies which distinctly infers 100 percent deal- 
ers’ coéperation. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


J. F. Daubenberger, of McGregor, formerly 
vice president of the association, was advanced 
to the position of president at the second day’s 
session of the annual meeting here today. The 
other officers are: 


Vice president—Edward Bebee, Hampton 

Secretary and treasurer—H. A. Dunkellx 
terloo. 

Directors—John Freyman, Dyersville: Nei! 
ster, Waucoma; O. L. Kleveland, Jewell ; 
Brown, Waterloo; A. M. Fellows, Lansins 
Rose, Dubuque: W. R. Schofield, Eldora 
Harrington, North English. 


Resolutions Passed 


The convention passed vigorous reso'i lions 
urging that not only the Calder bill, whic) pro- 
vides for Government fixing of the p'ive of 
coal, be killed, but that all bills of a milar 
nature be defeated, as soon as they come jctore 
the House or Senate. The Calder bill is now 
before the Senate committee and every ™< mber 
of the convention was urged to wire his "° 
sentative and the two senators in Congress 
do all that they can to defeat it. According to 
statements made by various members (uring 
the discussion this morning they have s! a 
the bill carefully and they are convince. tha 
if it is passed it will be just another stc) to- 
ward the fixing of the prices of all comm odities 
by the Government. They feel that (overt 
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ment regulation has not worked well, and that 
it has been one of the principal causes of higher 

T1Ces. 

The resolutions alsoxask the codperation of 
the building material men in reducing the prices 
of their products in the same proportion as 
lumber prices have declined. 

The report of the enrolment committee 
showed 363 members registered at the conven- 
tion, including salesmen for the larger com- 

anies. Sixteen women are in attendance. 

Part of the day was given to a patriotic ob- 
gervance of the Lincoln anniversary. Dr. J. 
R. McCartney gave an eloquent oration on Lin- 
coln. 

IOWA BUILDERS’ SUPPLY MEETING 


The convention of the Iowa Builders’ Supply 
Association began Wednesday afternoon with 
a spirited address by C. W. Wassam, of the 
University of Iowa. His remedy for the disease 
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which is now causing dry rot in business is to 
remove the man who is knocking; also the man 
who does not believe in organization and the 
man who is in business because dad died and 
willed it to him. 

G. D. Rose, vice president of the association, 
presided at the meetings and gave the address 
of welcome. It is the belief of Mr. Rose that 
the time of the scalper in industry is past; that 
now is the time for the real business man, the 
man of modern methods, the man who reads the 
trade journals and keeps himself informed. If 
he sticks to the game he is bound to win out in 
the long run. 

Extemporaneous talks were made by F. L. 
Squires and by R. H. Hildebrand, State secre- 
tary of the Indiana dealers’ association. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

CrepaR Rapips, Iowa, Feb. 17.—The lumber 
dealers and supply men began the last day of 
their convention late, following the great ban- 
quet last night, when they were entertained 
by Chautauqua readers, university professors, 
college glee clubs and community singers. 
G. E. Baker, of the Northwestern association, 
detailed the growth of his association. 

In his address this morning F. B. Gibbs, 
western sales manager of the United States 
Gypsum Co., classified the salesman as a pest, 
a social entertainer or a business asset. He 
contended that the latter alone is wanted and 
he dwelt upon advertising as an essential of 
modern business. 

C. W. Platt talked on the brick industry in 
Iowa. Ten years ago the State had 285 brick 
and tile factories. Now it has but 85, but their 
output is greater than that of a decade ago. 
It is only within the last few years that the 
industry has been on a paying basis. Brick 
which formerly sold for $6 now are bringing $20. 
He said unorganized dealers from other States 
had come into Iowa and used unfair competi- 
tion to get the business. 

New Association Shows Marvelous Growth 

R. G. Bachman, secretary Iowa Builders’ 
Supply Association, told the convention in the 
closing hours of the growth of the association 
during the last year. The results, he said, are 


greater than any dealer’had expected. Starting 
at Dubuque a year ago the association has 
grown so rapidly that it has a membership of 
eight hundred yards, which makes it the big- 
gest State dealers’ organization of this kind 
in the United States—Wisconsin after a num- 
ber of years had three hundred, Indiana four 
hundred, Michigan two hundred, and Ohio after 
fifteen years had six hundred and was considered 
the largest in the country until four months 
ago. 
Iowa Builders Elect 

The Iowa Builders’ Supply Association this 

afternoon elected the following officers: 


President—G. D. Rose, Dubuque. 

Vice president—L. C. Perkins, Des Moines. 

Treasurer—H. T. Barber, Grinnell. 

Directors—C. M. Porter, Oskaloosa; J. W. Pich- 
ner, Cedar Rapids; C. Y. Smith, Ottumwa; Ed 
Rose, Shenandoah. 

One of the resolutions of the association 


opposed the Calder bill. 
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The Lumber Industry in 


New York, Feb. 14.—The boards in a com- 
mon everyday American soap box could be ex- 
changed in Haiti for three times their size in 
mahogany planks. 

rhis statement was made to the New York 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by 
Wilbur Forrest, American newspaper corre- 
spondent, who has just returned from a stay of 


six weeks in the black republic, having devoted 
much time to a study of that country’s re- 

Mr, Forrest says there is a great demand 
among the natives for softwoods and that even 
i small board is eagerly coveted by its posses- 
sor. Ife continued: 


"his seems strange in a country in which forests 
ound in timbers that we consider among the most 
vali le that grow. I never have visited a place 
f ; i ravels, and I have been all over South and 
eutral America and Mexico, which presents such 
‘st potentialities for the development of a great 
‘umber trade as does Haiti. 


Has Marvelous Resources of Valuable Woods 


‘here is an almost inexhaustible supply of ma- 
vsiny and dye woods and great stores of lignum 
vitae, one of the hardest of woods, which we know 
as the component of bowling balls and other im- 
ng prin Bie. will withstand almost any usage. 
fe _ iogany is not of the very best grade, it is 
—- et it is nevertheless very valuable and could 
ane by the Haitians as a great commercial 

sas 
a Haitian dye woods are of excellent quality 
unc would be marketable in almost any country if 

re were facilities for lumbering and shipping 
It meat supply of lignum vitae is marvelous, 
bectne vp 8 & revelation to make a mental pros- 
ctus of the lumber outlook in Haiti. 


—— of Ships Hinders Marketing Products 
prema ee ships is the greatest drawback at 
legen = in years gone by a good deal of lumber 
bo T rns ed by the natives under the supervision 

wtsiders. Now there is only an occasional ship 


and cargoes o 
foes f 
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The result is that every port on the island is 
stocked with lumber, ready for shipment. I saw 
great piles of mahogany, much of it weatherbeaten 
and as a result practically valueless, at more than 
one place that I visited. I also saw great stores 
of dye woods, some of them having stood for four 
or five years exposed to tropical suns. These will 
be a complete waste. 

I was chiefly concerned with mahogany, dye 
woods and lignum vitae, but these are by no means 
all the lumber products to be had in Haiti. They 
are the main crops and the ones which I expect 
to see developed by American capital in years to 
come. 


Much Lumber at Seaboard Awaiting Vessels 

The greatest stores of cut lumber that came to 
my observation were in Port DePaix, Cape St. 
Nicholas, which by the way was the point at 
which Columbus landed on his voyage of dis- 
covery, and at Port Au Prince, which of course is 
the principal seaport of the republic. As a matter 
of fact, Port Au Prince boasts the only wharfage 
facilities in the republic. Loading at all other 
ports is done by means of lighters, and of course 
re know the disadvantages of such 
raffic. 

At Port DePaix there is a cable that runs twelve 
miles inland and formerly lumber was brought 
down to the water’s edge by this means, after 
having been assembled laboriously with oxen as the 
motive power. This cable is idle now and I was 
told that it had not been in operation for more 
than a year. It is easy to believe this, for at 
Port DePaix lumber is stored up in immense piles 
and I was informed that it had been months since 
a single board was exported. I am certain that 
not a single cargo of lumber was shipped out of the 
republic in the six weeks I was there and I am 
sure none of the highly prized softwoods were 
imported. 


Native Laborers Need Urging to Work 


If ships would make any port in Haiti at regular 
intervals, I am sure a cargo of lumber could be 
made ready at least once a month under present 
conditions. The natives will work if pressed, but 
they need a lot of urging and it also takes a lot 
of real American grit to undertake to build up an 
industry in the face of such obstacles as confront 
enyone who tries to make a living these days in 

aiti. 





Haiti 


The American business man can not begin to 
grasp the situation in this republic, which has a 
population of 2.000.000 persons and an area of 
10,000 square miles. Ninety-seven percent of the 
people live solely upon nature. There are only two 
American enterprizes in the country. These are 
the Haitien-American Sugar Co. and the West 
Indies Trading Co. ‘The former has been hit hard 
by the eSation of suger prices and the latter 
received almost a death blow with the failure of 
the cotton crop. Neither is doing any business 
worthy of note at the present time. 


Cargoes Could Be Secured Very Cheaply Now 


There is no such thing in Haiti as prices for 
lumber. I venture to say a dozen immense ships 
could be loaded in the several ports that I visited 
without doing another bit of cutting and I ven- 
ture to say further that the purchaser would find 
the owners of the lumber ready to take any sum 
that was offered. 

You need not ask about motor trucks. I do not 
believe there are a half-dozen in the country, ex- 
cept those owned by the Americans. There are a 
good many flivvers that are the property of mem- 
bers of the American Marine Corps or the United 
States Army officers. I saw only one high-pow- 
ered passenger automobile while I was there. I 
did not see a single truck. The ox is the beast of 
burden and he also affords the motive power for 
the few pleasure vehicles of the natives. 


American Capital Only Hope for Development 

The only hope for the lumber industry or any 
other industry in Haiti is American capital. 
American capitalists must develop Haiti or it never 
will be developed. If left to their own resources, 
the Haitians never will know the wealth that lies 
in their forests and elsewhere. They must be 
shown and in the midst of universal ignorance it 
will be very hard to train these black people. It 
remains, as I have said, for American capital to 
do the work, and I believe it will take advantage 
of this great opportunity eventually. 

When American capital has taken a firm hold in 
Haiti and the lumber industry has been developed 
as it must some day be developed—the price of 
dye woods, mahogany and lignum vitae in this 
country will come down—because there will be a 
plentiful supply and under modern lumbering the 
process of getting it out would be a comparatively 
simple one. 
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Very Active Year Foreseen by Sash, Door and 
Millwork Manufacturers, in Convention Assembled 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 16.—The Southern 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation met in Memphis, at the Hotel Chisca 
today in quarterly convention, with forty-nine 
members present. Two sessions were held 
today and there will be two tomorrow, while 
this evening the members and visitors are 
guests of the Cole Manufacturing Co., Bins- 
wanger & Co., Lee Lumber Co., York Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., and the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
at the Orpheum Theater. ’ 

President P. F. Conway, Danville, Va., after 
calling the meeting to order at 11 o’clock, 
following a meeting of the board of directors 
at 10 o’clock, presented the secretary, C. B. 
Harman, also of Atlanta, who called the roll. 

In his brief, informal address, President 
Conway said the association is in fine shape 
and predicted that 1921 would be a very active 
year. He pointed out that business is experi- 
encing difficulties incident to the readjust- 
ment period. ‘‘For this reason,’’ he said, 
“*T do not think there was ever a time when 
we should stand as closely together as we 
should now.’’ 


Secretary Presents His Report 


Secretary Harman in submitting his report, 
declared that one of the greatest troubles he 
is experiencing is the failure of the members 
to respond more freely to requests for in- 
formation. He urged that they come across 
with replies when letters were addressed to 
them and told them that the millwork business 
at present is mighty slow and that it would 
take active codperation on the part of all of 
them to get this business, as well as the gen- 
eral business on which they are dependent, 
back to a normally sound basis. The asso- 
ciation, according to Secretary Harman’s re- 
port, is now larger than ever before, enjoys 
more revenue and is doing more and better 
work. Continuing he said: 

We have made progress in the direction of get- 
ting members to be more careful as to their costs 
and thru the Millwork Cost Information Bureau 
we have been able to establish some very valuable 
information along this line. There are not so 
much guesswork and uncertainty as there were a 
few years ago. Our factories are generally becom- 
ing more proficient, economical and efficient. 

The most amazing thing with which we have 
come in contact, from correspondence and visits 
with nonmember factories, is the utter lack of 
desire on their part to codperate or become ac- 
quainted with their competitors, especially those 
located outside of their local cities or home towns, 
and also their lack of knowledge of the millwork 
business outside of their locations. Practically 
all of these nonmembers do not realize that all of 
their cost prices, selling prices and wage rates are 
practically fixed by outside influence. Further- 
more, these factory nonmembers have absolutely no 
word regarding general methods, grading, sizes or 
anything else relating to their industry. 

L. Ray, of Memphis, chairman, reporting 
on the board of direetors meeting held at 10 
o’clock in the morning, said it was agreed 
among the directors that codperation is very 
necessary at this time and predicted that if 
this were forthcoming there was an active 
year ahead. The directors recommended that 
the secretary be instructed to prepare a trade- 
mark design to be used on the letterheads and 
other stationery of the association. Later the 
directors agreed to enlarge the Atlanta offices 
and employ, as soon as possible, technical ex- 
perts to devise a cost accounting system and 
plan standardization of sizes. 


Membership Shows Healthy Growth 


Secretary Harman reported, as a result of 
the vigorous drive which had been made for 
new members, the election of ten as follows, 
bringing the total of active members to 100 
and of associate to 16, a grand total of 116: 

C. M. Tranchard, Waco, Tex.; Nelms Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., Meigs, La.; Baton Rouge Sash & Door 
Works, Baton Rouge, La. ; Dallas Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Selma, Ala. ; Greenwood Lumber Co., 
Greenwood, S. C.; Cherokee Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Maryville, Tenn.; Adams, Payne & Greaves 
(Ine.), Roanoke, Va.; Sitterding-Carneal-Davis Co., 


Richmond, Va.; Montague Manufacturing Co., 
Richmond, Va. ; Charles W. Hardwicke & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

In addition to these, W. P. Flint, secretary 
Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chicago, 
Ill, was chosen an honorary member, over 
which action he expressed keen pleasure. 

On motion of H. E. Ellery, Pine Bluff, Ark., 
the association endorsed the proposal of the 
ways and means committee of the House to 
cut down the excess profits tax and surtax, 
to reduce expenses of the Government, and to 
fund the Liberty bonds maturing in 1923, and 
instructed the secretary to notify the chair- 
man of this committee of this action. 

Adjournment was then taken for luncheon 
which was served in private dining rooms 
adjoining the auditorium. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Vance L. Bushnell, of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Co., who addressed the association 
on ‘‘Group Insuranee,’’ declared that group 
insurance had proved more effective than any 
of the other welfare plans tried by industry 
during the last few years, as was clearly indi- 
cated by the fact that it is now being used 
by more than ten thousand employers in the 
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United States and by the additional fact that 
there are such large amounts of this class of 
insurance in effect. One of the greatest ad- 
vantages derived from group insurance, he 
said, was ‘‘continuity of employment”? result- 
ing from the apparent fact that the employer 
is interested in the employee and is taking 
steps to protect both him and his family in 
case of death. ; 

W. H. Jones, superintendent of the ordinary 
department of the Metropolitan Insurance Co., 
at Memphis, thought the nursing feature of 
group insurance one of its most effective and 
most appealing features. He told how, under 
this form of insurance, nurses visited the 
homes of employes who were ill, told the fam- 
ily how to nurse them and otherwise indi- 
cated a keen interest in their welfare, 

H. E. Mack declared that payment of a nom- 
inal sum to the employee when ill was a par- 
ticularly valuable feature, even if it did not 
amount to more than enough to take care of the 
doctor’s bill. 

On motion of M.S. Enoch, Enoch Lumber Co., 
President Conway was chosen as national coun- 
cillor of the association to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 


Millwork Manufacturer Should Know Costs 


F. J. Moss, president American Sash & Door 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., and also president Mill- 
work Cost Information Bureau, said: ‘‘A cost 
system is not effective unless it prevents you 


from taking unprofitable business, but « real 
cost system is so vital to your industry ov your 
enterprise,’’ he declared, ‘‘that you ca» not 
afford to be without it for the reason that you 
can not succeed, except by accident, unless you 
have one.’’ He continued: ‘‘ Know your costs, 
That is the key to the whole matter. I would 
rather go up against twenty-five manufactvrerg 
who put in estimates on the basis of costs than 
to go up against a single manufacturer who puts 
in his estimate without any knowledge o/, or 
regard to, costs. ’’ 


A Plan That Cures Labor Discontent 


Mr. Moss spoke at considerable length ou the 
labor situation in general. He thought that 
there was entirely too much selfishness on the 
part of both labor and capital. 

He then related how he had, over the ol)jec- 
tions of some of his stockholders, put into effect 
a plan which recognized that capital and labor 
are entitled to their share of the profits that 
they jointly make. He laid down the broad 
proposition, as basic in his plan, that it is not 
right to deprive labor of the fruits of the capital 
it furnishes. He said that invested capital, as 
such, is fixed and remains in the business while 
capital furnished by labor is drawn down each 
week in the form of wages. He holds that in- 
vested capital is entitled to a return of 7 per- 
cent and that, after this is set aside, the remain- 
ing profits accruing should be divided between 
invested capital and labor in proportion to the 
ratio that invested capital bears to the payroll. 
Mr. Moss stated that he had had this plan in 
effect for several years and that the results had 
been splendid, far beyond his own enthusiastic 
expectations. His employees have an actual in- 
terest in the business which gives them new zest 
and which makes them satisfied, loyal and 
efficient. 

Adjournment was then taken. 


THE THURSDAY SESSION 


[Special telegram to AMBPRICAN LUMBERM\AY\ | 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 17.—The Southern 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion before adjournment this afternoon elected 
H. E. Fellows, LaGrange Lumber & Supply Uo., 
LaGrange, Ga., director to succeed George E. 
Toale, deceased, decided upon Atlanta as the 
place for the quarterly meeting in May, «nd 
adopted resolutions thanking local members of 
the association and the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce for the entertainment provided dur 
ing the convention, and Secretary Harma: 
the splendid program furnished. 

The association was the guest of the Cha 
of Commerce at a luncheon at the Hotel Chie: 
at which Dr. W. H. Fineshriber urged the mm»: 
bers to join hands with the business interest 
thruout the United States to get the Govern- 
ment to spend a small percent of the moo; 
used in winning the war with Germany to .'' 
employment to the 3,500,000 unemployed « 
means of putting business and industry | 
on their feet. Bob Hall, headliner at th: 
pheum Theater, also made a brief addres 
was elected an honorary member. 

Addresses featured Thursday’s session. . 
Larson, secretary of the St. Louis Millme» 
Association, St. Louis, Mo., speaking on ° 
sociation Work,’’ urged intelligent and ea: 
codperation in the solution of the problem 
costs, of labor and of selling. He appeale 
the members of the association to prevent w! 0% 
salers and retailers in the sash, door and ! 
work industry from destroying the busines 
the special millwork manufacturers. 

J. R. Johnson, jr., Johnson Brokerage ‘\ 
Pittsburgh, Pa., told the association that sto <s 
of window glass are far below normal, a 
that there are less than 300,000 boxes east 0 
the Mississippi. He also said the manufactu''s 
in Pittsburgh territory held a meeting in I at 
burgh, Jan. 8, and came to the conclusion we 
the operation of plants would not be resum 
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befere April 1. He described January and 
February as having been two of the dullest 
months in the history of the industry, but said 
that favorable factors are beginning to appear. 

A. Flatzinger, American Window Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, said that prices could not be re- 
duced for the reason that costs are at the peak. 
He suggested a readjustment of prices, but did 
not know when it would come. 

W. P. Flint, secretary of the Millwork Cost 
Information Bureau, read a bulletin issued by 
the National Association of Cost Accountants 
showing how the printers of England had 
formed a cost accounting agency which enabled 
them to conduct their business on a profitable 
basis and suggested that the principles used by 
that organization were thoroly applicable to 
the millwork business. He said that in these 
strenuous times members would not have mill- 
work offered to them regardless of prices, but 
that they must get out and dig it up for them- 
selves. He urged a ‘‘ fighting spirit’’ and sug- 
gested close codperation between the association 
and the bureau he represented in determining 
eosts and in putting business on a profitable 
basis. 

G. H. Most, expert of the Millwork Cost In- 
formation Bureau, told the members that many 
millwork manufacturers admitted returns on 
their investment were less, over a_ five-year 
period, than on a first mortgage bond, and hé 


attributed this primarily to the fact that too 
much attention is paid to the production end 
that the development of proper office and sales 
units are neglected. He spoke of the wide 
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variations in estimates submitted by millwork 
manufacturers on the same job, and declared 
this was due to the lack of proper cost in- 
formation. He then outlined the character of 
a furnished by the bureau he repre- 
sented. 


At the afternoon session F. L. Campbell, sales 
executive of the Beaver Board Companies, Buf- 
alo, N. Y., speaking on ‘‘Salesmanship,’’ laid 
down the broad principle that profits of a manu- 
facturer, regardless of line, are based on 
what he sells and not on what he manufactures 
or carries in stock, and that the lack of sales 
volume is the real problem confronting all manu- 
facturers at present. ‘‘Selling,’’ he declared, 
‘fis the weak link responsible for the small 
number of firms that really achieve success,’’ 
and he urged the weeding out of all those in 
their selling forces who did not produce satis- 
factory results. He also declared that execu- 
tives in business today must, like generals of an 
army at a critical period in battle, come directly 
on the firing line and lead their men instead 
of remaining behind and directing them. He 
predicted that a tremendous business would 
**bust’’ in the face of millwork manufacturers 
in a very short time because of the enormous 
known shortage of homes and other structures, 
and urged them to prepare by perfecting their 
organizations on the most efficient basis possible. 





WHAT A WOMAN HAS FOUND IN THE LUMBER BUSINESS 


That alert and progressive retail company, 
the Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, has as the manager of its advertising and 
service department a woman, Miss Catherine 
M. Drown. Miss Drown has demonstrated that 
she knows the lumber business, that she can 
write telling advertisements and that she knows 
what service is and has applied the principles 
to the business of the company. Thinking 
that her experiences in the lumber industry, 
that her views of the business and that her 
natural insight into reaching the hearts of cus- 


tomers would be well worth knowing the AMEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN asked Miss Drown to tell 
something regarding her experiences and train- 


ing. The interview with Miss Drown follows: 
You have asked me to tell you something of my 
training and experience in the lumber field—well, 
it began in a yard office in Cleveland. The manager 
was a lumberman of the old school, who knew 
lumber in all variations and expected everyone 
in his employ to possess the same accomplishment. 
rhe position was not attractive—but just having 
fnished high school I was obliged to accept it be- 
use of my lack of business training. I had to 
‘ve experience—so I made up my mind to stay, 
least for a while. 
ecause of the foreign trade that we had also it 
wes necessary to prepare the material lists for 
these people. They would tell us that they wanted 
to build “jus a leetla houz—jus a two or da t’ree 
ola roms.” I frequently had to draw sketches of 
Toui’s or Michaelo’s “Love Nest’? in order to be 
ure that we understood one another, and in this 
‘y—just trying to help those people whose knowl- 
edve was just about as limited as my own—I 
learned to prepare material lists. 
\fter I had learned to take orders and estimate 
erial I began figuring estimates for our sales- 
i when he was otherwise engaged. All the “mys- 
fertes” which I had believed of the lumber busi- 
less began to dissolve themselves, and my super- 
fi il Knowledge was developed thru education in 
he work. Hiad the office been of the more modern 
ve. with a sales department, a shipping depart- 
‘ut ete., I probably would not have had the op- 
‘tunity to have gained the experience which I 


} 
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\ little more than two years ago—it was during 
last months of the war—I accepted a position 
the city sales department of the Swan Creek 
mene t & Supply Co., of Toledo, the position hav- 

‘een occupied by a young man who had entered 
‘itary service. Here I found my knowledge of 
“castruction work to be of very great assistance. 

ople would come into our office, knowing that 
a! wanted to do some kind of repairing and 
et kane going to use a wall board of some 
ak Bites ns they would require and how much 
hoi aan He re was for me to know and to tell 
went ty a fe cost would be. Sometimes they 
build it on wild a garage—they would be able to 
their mat.reht—but you would have to prepare 
vir material list for them and specify for what 
burpose every piece was to be used 


At that time one of our salesmen was doing our 


advertising, and some time later when he left to 
accept another position the advertising was passed 
on to me. Previous to that time 1 had never had 
any knowledge of the advertising business—in fact, 
when I first interviewed Mr. Aschbacher, our man- 
ager, I expressed a decided aversion to retail deal- 
ers doing such a thing—thought that only a sort of 
“outlaw” firm would conduct an advertising cam- 
paign. However, I was quick to realize the possi- 
bilities to be developed thru it and when I was 
given this work I tried to make every ad produce 
just as great results as possible. I do believe that 
my first ad was one of our most successful. 


It was a 27-inch ad on a stock of asphalt 
shingles. They were of an obsolete design, a double 
diamond type that had been in stock for several 
years. A cut of the shingles was shown, also a 
photograph of our hardware manager; of course, 
he always said it was his picture that made the ad 
pull, and he is rather nice looking. But good, sound 
facts were given in the copy. It was March and 
the rainy season could be expected during the next 
month, so that made the present the proper time 
to get a roof into good condition. We needed the 
warehouse room for other stock then in transit and 
this was an opportunity if the stock were moved 
at that time. During the week following the ad 
there was almost $600 worth of asphalt shingles 
sold; not only did we sell all of the old stock but 
had to fill some of the orders thru one of our com- 
petitors, who later called 
and asked us if we could 
dispose of his stock also. 

I obtained booklets from 
the various lumber asso- 
ciations and added them 
to those we already had. 
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They were of great as- 
sistance to those planning 
to build and are most at- 
tractive in design. Some 
were obtained from the 
Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, the White Pine Bu- 
reau, the shingle branch 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association and the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. Most of 
these are furnished gratis, while for others there 
is a very small charge. From the United States 
pe fe erm Co. we received not only generous supplies 
of their “Sheetrock” samples but most attractive 
and interesting literature which was of- great value 
to our wall board prospects. The Beaver Board 
and Compo Board companies are also very fine in 
their codperation. From the Togan-Stiles Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., we receive most unusual co- 











operation. They furnish us with folders, broad- 
sides, easel sheets and unusually good booklets on 
sectional buildings of their manufacture and for 
which we have the local agency. When we receive 
the name of a prospect we immediately send it to 
the company; it then directs a letter to that per- 
son and if it receives an inquiry from our district 
it advises us accordingly. If more retail dealers 
were to take advantage of this service, which is 
without charge and may be had thru most of the 
manufacturers and associations, they would not 
overlook its value to such a great extent as they 
now do. 

Going back to our subject of advertising. Many 
people think of building, but that is all they do— 
just think about it, and what an awful job it must 
be even to start. Frequently we have had cus- 
tomer contractors ask if we knew of any job 
that they might get to figure. So the thought oc- 
curred, why not include in our ads that we will also 
obtain a contractor to do the work for customers 
if they desired, and would mail them upon request 
booklets pertaining to whatever subject was being 
advertised. This worked splendidly, and last sum- 
mer two of our contractor customers had several 
crews working on just garage work that we had 
turned over to them. 


The results obtained from advertising this one 
service were so encouraging that we then resolved 
to establish ourselves as being in a position to 
assist anyone contemplating building of any kind. 
The slogan “Assistance Is a Part of Our Service” 
was incorporated into our signature and appears 
in all our ads. Our service room was equipped and 
our plan service advertised. This room was made 
just as attractive as was possible, and especially 
to women prospects, who really are after all the 
eventual buyers of the home. We were prepared to 
answer all questions that could be asked about any 
of the designs shown in our plan books. The 
questions, tho they may be varied, are always about 
the cost, the size, the length of time required for 
construction and the contractor. 

As soon as the service department was established 
I was placed in charge of it, so that my duties now 
chiefly consist of assisting people in the selecting of 
a suitable design for their proposed home, or a 


- garage or anything else it may happen to be; to 


make whatever suggestions I believe helpful; to 


‘give the cost; and, of course, to look after the ad- 


vertising. All our exhibits and window displays 
I prepare and see that proper publicity is given 
them at the time. 

My work has always been of great interest to 
me and now is even more so. It’s fascinating to 
write an ad and see the results which it producecs 
in the record of your daily sales. I was reluctant 
to leave Cleveland, it had always been my home; 
but to connect with a firm like the Swan Creek 
Lumber & Supply Co. meant something, too. Much 
of the success of everyone in our organization can 
be attributed to our manager, Mr. Aschbacher. 
We are not curtailed; if we show any initiative 
we are encouraged, our ability is recognized. If 
more managers would do this there would be more 
successful establishments and less dissatisfaction 
among the employees. Codperate with your people ; 
they will render better service and codperation to 
your trade, and your company will be the more 
successful for it. 
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Wisconsin Retail Association Shows Great Progress 
and Visualizes Further Opportunities in Year 1921 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Feb. 15.—The thirty-first 
annual convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
berman’s Association went into session at 2:00 
o’clock this afternoon in Hotel Pfister with the 
big convention room well filled. All the dis- 
plays, of which there are the usual imposing 
number, were closed during the meeting. The 
‘*Harmony Four’’ male quartet started things 

oing, and then without further preliminaries 
resident C. E. Babcock, of Necedah, deliv- 
ered his address. 


President in Address Reviews 1920 


The year 1920, Mr. Babcock stated, saw both 
‘extremes of prices touched. But that year is 
gone, and interest centers in the prospects for 
1921; and one of the heartening things about 
the coming season is that success is more nearly 
in the hands of each individual dealer. The 
year will be largely what he makes it. Cancel- 
ation of orders is a matter of such serious 
importance, since the total is said to exceed 
$2,000,000,000, that there is a pressing need for 
the adoption and use of a standard order blank. 


There is sure to be a marked difference in the’ 


financial situation this year. Various forces 
made for the expansion of business and of 
credit last year, and these things fostered the 
increase of prices; but during October a con- 
traction became noticeable that is still going 
on. The public has not yet absorbed the surplus 
of many commodities, and normal conditions 
can not come back until buying becomes more 
active and assures a return to normal produc- 
tion. The readjustment in prices has proceeded 
unevenly. Further changes must come in some 
lines, and all these things have a definite effect 
upon the situation as a whole. 


The coming season promises a slow revival 
on a sound basis. Liquidation has lessened the 
strain on bank resources, and credit conditions 
are improving. But unstable finance in foreign 
countries will continue to be felt in the United 
States. Money, materials and men are available 
for work that has been neglected for three years. 
Railways and highways, public buildings and 
hotels are badly needed and can be built. 

Mr. Babcock next spoke of reforestation as a 
serious public problem, both for the country as 
a whole and for Wisconsin in particular. Coal, 
iron and timber are the resources without which 
no nation ean succeed. In closing, Mr. Babcock 
paid tribute to the work of Secretary Mont- 
gomery and called attention to the fact that 
Wisconsin had the largest percentage of its 
retailers inside the association of any regional 
association in the country. He mentioned also 
the efficient work of the traffic department and 
of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Co. 


Secretary Telis of Association’s Progress 


Secretary D. 8. Montgomery then presented 
his report. Last year the dues were doubled, 
and as a result two yards withdrew from mem- 
bership; but more than forty others came in. 
The membership now is 678 out of a possible 
808, or about 85 percent of all possibilites. 
The increase in the dues made possible an 
efficient traffic department that at a cost of 
about $2,000 made an actual saving of about 
$8,500; and as yet the surface has hardly been 
scratched. In four years the insurance com- 
pany has doubled the amount of insurance in 
foree. The Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. 
is now the largest of its kind in the world. An 
effort is being made to push rates up again, but 
this company proposes to fight this increase 
with all its power. 

The secretary mentioned the success of group 
organizations in meeting the need of local ad- 
justments and in improving the standard of 
merchandising efficiency. More of these groups 
are needed; not to fix prices or to divide terri- 
tory, for these things are illegal and are never 
attempted, but to increase acquaintance and to 
facilitate the spread of sound business methods. 





Lower Prices Bring Opportunity 


This is the time when cement needs should 
be anticipated, for there is a probability that 
a rush of orders later on will strain the capacity 
both of cement mills and of railroads. Cancela- 
tions have been numerous, but apparently not 
many have been by association members, for 
very few such reports have come to the office. 
Some damage is done by articles appearing in 
the press, spreading false statements about 
lumber. Some of this is due to ignorance, some 
is intentional propaganda. The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is attempting to 
correct these things as they appear, so the sec- 
retary asked that copies of papers containing 
damaging stories be sent to his office where they 
would be forwarded to the National. This or- 
ganization has also attempted to stimulate slug- 
gish business by spreading information about 
the price of lumber. After conferring with men 
making and selling other lines of building ma- 
terial, in an attempt to get a statement relative 
to a possible lowering of their prices, the 
National is launching a publicity campaign in 
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which it purposes to spend $300,000. The sec- 
retary urged codperation by retailers in this 
matter. With lumber cheap it is evident that 
the more lumber used in a building, taking the 
place of other rival lines of building materials, 
the cheaper the building will be. This is the 
lumberman’s opportunity. 

Treasurer George W. LaPointe reported upon 
the finances of the association. He showed a 
balance of assets of over $7,000. 


Committees Appointed by President 


The president then appointed the following 
committees: - 

Nominations—Roy C. Chandler, George R. Wil- 
son, Bert Roderick. 


Resolutions—Frank Bodder, Frank Durham, 
Harry Saider. 


Auditing—Simon Clough, C. 8S. Dodge, A. V. 
Olsen. 
Hoo-Hoo Chaplain Addresses Convention 


Peter Simpkin, of Salt Lake, Supreme Chap- 
lain of Hoo-Hoo, gaye his famous address of 
philosophy and inspiration, ‘‘Sawdust and 
Splinters.’’ He recalled the fact that he began 
his working life in the Northern woods, and so 
knew lumbermen as fellow workers and friends. 
In announcing his subject he stated that he 
was not thinking of the sawmill burner, that 
years ago much valuable material went to the 
burners that now is utilized, just as much that 
is finest and best in human life that is burned 


in the fires of passion must be saved. Much 
that the world needed and valued has been 
destroyed during the last five years, and the 
supreme task is one of restoration. The destrue- 
tion has not been alone of life and property, 
but also of sanity and a proper estimate of 
values. A labor editor made the statement that 
the proper wage is one that allows a laborer to 
buy anything he wants. This is one type of 
foolishness, but another is the belief that the 
world can be run again into the narrow mold 
of 1914. Life is a procession and is intended 
to be a development, and it can never turn back 
to old ways of doing and old beliefs. 


Service Will Restore Confidence in Business 


Business is the most marvelously organized 
force in the world, and it is organized for ser- 
vice, hence the great spiritual values of life 
ought to run thru and thru it. Profits can 
not be put first, the benefaction of humanity 
must come first. But this does not mean that 
business should be conducted at a loss. The 
man who conducts business at a loss is a thief; 
for all things must be paid for, and if those 
who benefit from them do not pay, then the 
public must. The profiteer has hurt every honest 
business man, for he has led workingmen to be- 
lieve that all business men are grafters. The 
codperative movement is growing out of this 
belief, and this engine of destruction can be 
stopped only by efficient and intelligent service 
rendered by every merchant to every customer. 


Insurance Company Has Prosperous Year 

Following the adjournment of the retailers 
a meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Co. was called to order with President 
W. O. Hoffman, of Fort Atkinson, in the chair. 
The president called upon Secretary-treasurer 
D. S. Montgomery, of Milwaukee, for his report, 
and Mr. Montgomery, after making a few state- 
ments, referred to the printed report which had 
been distributed. This began with a general 
statement showing that the gross insurance in 
force on Dec. 31 last was $5,315,697. The divi 
dend for 1921 is 40 percent. 


Election of Officers and Directors 


At the election of officers, President W. 0. 
Hoffman was elected to succeed himself. Harry 
Schneider, of Kilburn, and C. W. Allen, of 
Berlin, were elected directors. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The morning session began at 9:45 with musi: 
by the popular ‘‘Harmony Four’’ Quartette. 
C. D. Clugston, of Chicago, representing th« 
Portland Cement Association, discussed the diffi 
culties and problems of manufacturing cement 
and answered a number of questions asked by 
members. He began his talk by telling of 4 
dealer who a number of years ago handled as 
little cement as possible because it was dirty 
and generally unpleasant; but who late) 
changed his opinion and now stated that in his 
opinion cement is the ‘‘keystone of the lumber 
business.’’ Without cement it is impossible to 
maintain full sales of lumber. Those yards 
that handled little cement or were unable to get 
adequate supplies generally went into the winter 
last year with unsold stocks of high priced 
lumber that might have been moved had the 
owners been able to sell the necessary cement. 
Mr. Clugston gave a little history of the ce- 
ment business and described briefly the process 
of making it. The Government requires some 
nineteen searching tests of cement, all of whi , 
it must pass before it can be called Portlan’ 
cement. For this reason a dealer is safe 
buying any kind bearing the label of ‘‘ Portlan’ 
cement,’’ for if it can not pass the Governmen! 
tests, collection can not be made on the contract. 
In 1900 the sales of cement amounted to 8, 
000,000 barrels; and last year to 99,000,000. In 
spite of the fact that there seemed to be a 
shortage last year the sales were the largest by 
4,000,000 barrels in the history of the industry. 
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Stocking and Merchandising Cement 

The question that seemed to excite most in- 
terest and to provoke most questions was the 
one about what constitutes a cement dealer. 
Many lumbermen feel that the lumber retailers 
should have exclusive sale. Mr. Clugston did 
not agree to this. He thought a cement dealer 
is a person who has a warehouse and maintains 
a reasonable stock of cement and who also 
carries a reasonable amount of other building 
materials. There needs to be greater codpera- 
tion between manufacturers and retail lumber- 
men. Cement will keep for six months or longer 
in a good warehouse without deterioration. The 
storage capacity of the average retail yard is 
so small it is a joke; and there are reasons 
why it should be increased. The cement busi- 
ness is highly seasonal and can not be guessed 
in advanee; and just now while building is 
sluggish business is accumulating that will come 
into the market all at once. When that happens 
there will be a repetition of the jam of last 
year. Just now the railroads are giving good 
service, but this is due in part to a lack of 
freight business. Last year one cement com- 
pany with plenty of stock on hands could not 
get ears and shipped 2,225,000 barrels by truck. 
This condition may easily return. Part of this 
may be avoided if dealers will equip themselves 
to carry. heavier stocks. Part also may be 
avoided if dealers will make the necessary sell- 
ing efforts to keep cement moving to consumers 
more steadily thruout the year. 

The goal of 100 percent dealer distribution 
sounds fine but probably can not be realized for 
some time. If a big job comes up in a terri- 
tory where the local dealer is not financially 
able to handle it he must not expect to be paid 
a commission merely for being located in that 
territory. Commissions are paid only in return 
for aetual services. 


Discusses Service Given by Traffic Department 


F. M. Elkinton, the traffic manager, referred 
to the printed reports which had been circulated 
and added that the results shown—a saving of 
some $8,500—had been achieved altho only an 
average of 85 dealers had made use of the serv- 
ice. He urged that more members take advan- 
tage of the opportunity offered by the associa- 
tion. One surprising result discovered is that 
after the bills have been audited and returned 
with slips acknowledging overcharge attached 
to some of them, dealers in some cases have 
neglected to take these slips to the local agent 
to claim the refund. In reply to a question Mr. 
Elkinton stated it as his opinion that rates would 
be reduced; not by general horizontal move- 
ments, the way they went up, but by adjustments 
made in various lines of business. Some reduc- 
tions have already been secured in lumber rates. 
There is a high average of overcharge, but there 
are also eases of undercharge; and the traffic 
department pays attention to those, too. Mr. 
Elkinton urged the importance of discovering 
and paying the undercharge promptly; for 
sooner or later it will be discovered and must 
be paid, and that time may come after the 
accounts have been closed or after the goods 
have been sold, and in that event it will be a 
flat loss. The railroads are trying to be square 
and don’t want to make either an overcharge or 
an undercharge. 


A Suggestion for Employing Tax Expert 


Following a suggestion made yesterday, Pres- 
ident Babcock conferred with Bert Williams, of 
Milwaukee, former collector of internal revenue, 
who has formed a company for the purpose of 
offering expert advice and service in tax matters 
in regard to securing his services for the Wiscon- 
sin retail lambermen, Mr. Williams appeared be- 
fore the convention and explained the difficulties 
of collecting income tax, the large number of 
workers needed in the Government collectors’ 
offices and the routine of imposing penalties. 
These penalties are imposed according to strict 
rules, and many men who are unacquainted with 
Government routine pay these sums without try- 
ing to see it they really should be paid. The de- 
partment at Washington is years behind with its 
audits. The income returns of lumbermen for 
1918 are now being audited. Mr. Williams then 
made a proposal to act for Wisconsin lumber- 
men, provided at least two hundred agree to take 


the service. This matter will later be taken 
under advisement. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session began with music by the 
quartette and two solos by Miss Lois Georg- 
giana James. President Babcock introduced 
Miss James as ‘‘the Mary Garden of Wiscon- 
sin,’’ and her singing was highly appreciated 
by the convention. 4 

Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, gave his famous lecture on 
‘*Some Sinners I Have Met.’’ The genial 
apostle of optimism and good cheer was at his 
best. He has long been a favorite speaker at 
the Wisconsin conventions and added to his repu- 
tation by this afternoon’s address. 


Banker Speaks on Codperation and Prosperity 


George D. Bartlett, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Bankers’ Association, Milwaukee, spoke on 
the subject, ‘‘The Interdependence of Banker- 
Farmer-Lumberman.’’ The Wisconsin Associa- 
tion has made notable progress thru its close 
affiliation with the bankers of the State and 
with the State university; and the bankers and 
the lumbermen working thru their respective 
associations have been able to spread much valu- 
able information gathered by the university so 
that it is available to the farmers. Mr. Bartlett 
began his address by referring to this codpera- 
tion. Prosperity does not depend so much upon 
the amount of cash there is as upon keeping 
what there is in circulation. A small amount of 
cash if kept in cireulation will do an enormous 
amount of business. If fifty men are sitting 
around a table, each man owing his right hand 
neighbor $100, and if one man pays his right 
hand neighbor $10, and 
he in turn pays it to his 
right hand neighbor, the 
bill will go ten times 
around the table, will 
end in the hands of its 
original owner and will 
have discharged $5,000 
of indebtedness. 
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It is regrettable that 
Wisconsin people do not 
know more about the 
resources of their own 


State. Wisconsin pro- 

duces, more than one- 

half the cheese of the 

United States, one-half 

of the peas that are canned, one-third of the cu- 
eumbers made into pickles, one-third of the 
cabbage, has one-sixth of the hemp acreage, has 
87,000 acres of alfalfa, produces annually $300,- 
000,000 worth of dairy products and owns 71,000 
silos. The farm produce for one year would pay 
the interest and principal of all the farm mort- 
gages in the State. But other figures are not so 
reassuring. In 1919 only 1,538 new families 
came into the State, while during the same year 
there were nearly three times that many new 
automobile owners registered. The value of live 
stock has decreased in Wisconsin just as it has 
over the United States as a whole. 


Sees Encouragement in Business Situation 


Mr. Bartlett referred to the Non-Partisan 
League as an organization that had its origin 
in dislike and distrust of business. He re- 
counted some of the unsound ventures it has 
undertaken and the disastrous results which have 
followed, and he mentioned the fact that organ- 
ized labor is now opposing the league. But on 
the other hand there are numerous encouraging 
signs. Bank deposits, especially savings de- 
posits, have increased heavily in Wisconsin. The 
national wealth is estimated at $250,000,000,000. 
The United States has become a creditor nation. 
Liquidation is in progress and should be com- 
pleted now before the buyers’ strike becomes a 
labor lockout. The farmer must awaken from 
his dream of $3 wheat and sell his crops; and 


the sooner he does this the less interest he will 
be compelled to pay. 


Coéperation to Win Farmer’s Goodwill 


Following out the program of coéperation, the 
next speaker was Ralph Wagers, of Wisconsin 
Rapids, chairman of the lumbermen’s agricul- 
tural committee. He told of the work done 
jointly by the bankers and lumbermen to pro- 
mote agriculture, and he stated that the more 
these business men interested themselves in the 
farmers’ business the better relations there 
were among all concerned. The bankers had 
one day of their convention devoted to a con- 
sideration of the interests of bankers, lumber- 
men and farmers. The committee has interested 
itself largely in the matter of soil improvement. 
It has been discovered that even in those States 
where the soil is deepest and richest it can be 
depleted; so the doetrine of soil renewal by 
means of clover, alfalfa, the spreading of lime- 
stone and so on has been preached in a practical 
way. The speaker mentioned figures showing 
the relative cost per bushel of various grains as 
the yield per acre varied. Corn producing 
seventy bushels an acre cost 55 cents a bushel 
to produce; but at forty bushels an acre it cost 
$1 a bushel to produce. 

The lumbermen attended the market confer- 
ence at Madison and learned that while agricul- 
ture the world over.is in a chaotic state in Wis- 
consin, it is in a much better than average 
condition; that the farmers want and neea bet- 
ter marketing methods and a better system of 
rural finance; and that the much talked of farm 
scheme of cutting out the middleman really is 
a desire to cut out only nonessential factors in 
merchandising. 

The speaker closed with an appeal for better 
moral and financial support of the committee by 
Wisconsin lumbermen. He mentioned the cam- 
paign of propaganda that seems to be carried 
on among the farmers against the local mer- 
chants. The belief is current that merchants 
are short sighted in their selfishness and desire 
merely to profit as largely as possible at the 
expense of the individnal farmer. It is possible 
to meet this propaganda and to show its falsity, 
but to do so will entail earnest work on the 
part of all business men. 

President Babcock, who is a banker as well as 
a lumberman, suggested that the committee 
might be financed as the bankers had financed 
their agricultural work, by means of individual 
contributions. The bankers were well satisfied 
with the work done and had raised $10,000 by 
voluntary contributions to carry it on. 


Home Building Idea Must Be Sold to Public 


L. R. Putman, of Chicago, managing director 
of the American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
in his usual genial style presented the argu- 
ments in favor of better business and better 
organized merchandising. The time is past 
when a business can get along without knowl- 
edge of profits and without working in harmony 
with other branches of its general industry and 
with the public. Lumber ean learn from other 
lines of business. The cement men and the auto 
men have carried their trade promotion so far 
that every. graduate of a farm college knows 
how to use cement and how to operate a truck 
and an automobile. There are more automobiles 
in the country than there are bath tubs, the 
ratio being fifteen to four. The time has come 
when the merchant in every line must establish 
the value of the service he has to offer. Busi- 
ness now is a selling proposition. 

Lumbermen have to unsell and resell the pub- 
lic on the matter of houses. People were sold 
on the matter of saving their money, and that 
was good at the time; but the time has come 
when they ought to spend some of it in the 
right way, and to get them to see this is going 
to be a real job. The National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association has a publicity campaign 
going that is worthy of every retailer’s support 
and codperation. Labor can’t come down until 
the cost of living comes down. Everything must 
come down together. Mr. Putman mentioned 
the $10 a day reconsignment penalty as some- 
thing directed at lumber alone and hence as a 
piece of discrimination that ought to be re- 
moved. It is going to be hard to sell lumber 
this year, but it can be done. To do it the 
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merchant must have public opinion with him, 
and he must get it by fair dealing. 

Franklin H. Smith, statistician of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, de- 
scribed the publicity campaign of his associa- 
tion which is to cost some $300,000 and which is 
intended to stimulate building by telling the 
story of lumber. In the course of his talk Mr. 
Smith read the letter of President-Elect Hard- 
ing to the lumber industry, and he stated that 
this letter pointed clearly to the fact that busi- 
ness can not expect Government aid in getting 
trade to going. Business must depend upon 
itself. 

At the close of the session the Beaver Board 
people showed their film illustrating the manu- 
facture and sale of their product. 

Tonight the dealers in attendance are to be 
guests of the association at a theater party at 
the Majestic Theater. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


After the customary songfest by the popular 

‘*Harmony Four,’’ President Babcock intro- 
duced J. 8. Williams, of the shingle branch, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, as the 
first speaker at the final session. Mr. Williams 
in his usual straightforward way preached the 
doctrine of association effort for better manufac- 
ture and better marketing, which he has been 
dealing out all season at the various retail con- 
ventions. He told of the determination of the 
manufacturers to get away from the old belief 
that it was their business merely to make shin- 
gles and not to bother with merchandising. Out 
of this determination came Rite-Grade with its 
three-fold program of a uniform product se- 
cured thru an inspection department, national 
advertising to create the proper public attitude 
toward red cedar shingles, and a retail selling 
service which would help the marketing of the 
shingles clear thru to the final consumer. Mr. 
Williams urged the importance of using the 
right kind of nails. He then defended and ex- 
ne grse the square pack and the guaranties of 
ull laying capacity in the Rite-Grade bundles 
if laid according to standard specifications. He 
closed with a plea for association codperation; 
that the efforts of the organized shingle men 
be given encouragement by the retailers. He 
then answered a number of questions in regard 
to standard thickness, proper kiln drying and 
the like. 

President Babcock read a telegram from Ste- 
phen Balliet, of Appleton, extending the greet- 
ings of the Wisconsin Building Material & Fuel 
Merchants Association, and suggesting the de- 
sirability of closer codperation between the two 
associations. 


Officers Nominated and Elected 


The nominating committee made the follow 
ing selections; and by unanimous vote the nomi- 
nees were elected to the various offices named: 

President—C. E. Babcock, Necedah. 

Treasurer—Hawley W. Wilbur, Waukesha. 

Director—John Rodger, Fox Lake. 


Resolutions Committee Presents Report 


The resolutions committee reported a reso- 
lution favoring the old method of packing shin- 
gles by the thousand, one protesting against the 
proposed tariff on Canadian lumber, one favor- 
ing legislation pending in Congress for refor- 
estation, one approving the stand of the Mil- 
waukee Journal in regard to reforestation in 
Wisconsin and thanking that publication for its 
cooperation in this matter, and one thanking 
all those who helped make the convention a suc- 
cess. 

The auditing committee reported the accounts 
to be accurate. The gross income for the year 
was $16,890.60, and there remained after ex- 
penses were paid, $7,331.74. 

James T. Drought, of Milwaukee, the associa- 
tion’s general counsel, went over a long list of 
bills pending in Congress and in the Wisconsin 
legislature and explained those of particular 
interest to lumbermen, especially those relating 
to State income tax, labor and unemployment. 

About twenty members from the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan met and decided to form 
a club of their own, while of course remaining 
affiliated as individual members with the Wis- 
consin association. 


The Ladies Are Royally Entertained 


The ladies’ program, which is always a not- 
able feature of the Wisconsin convention, in- 
cluded a luncheon on Tuesday at noon at Hotel 
Martin, given by the ladies’ auxiliary for all 
visiting ladies, and a luncheon Wednesday noon 
at the Milwaukee Athletic Club, given by the 
salesmen’s association. There were also various 
card parties and motion picture entertainments. 
All the officers of the auxiliary were reélected, 
as follows: 

President—Mrs, B. H. Roderick. . 

Vice president—Mrs. Emanuel Laver. 

Secretary-treasurer—Mrs. D. S. Montgomery. 

The exhibits, as usual, were profuse and of an 
exceptionally high order. 


HOO-HOO INITIATES THIRTY-SIX 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 15.—A Hoo-Hoo din- 
ner and concatenation occurred tonight at the 
Milwaukee Athletic Club, at which thirty kittens 
were initiated into the order. Parson Simpkin, 
Supreme Chaplain of Hoo-Hoo, made a brief 
address at the dinner, and H. R. Isherwood, of 
St. Louis, Secretary-treasurer of the order, made 
an address at the close of the initiation in which 
he paid a high compliment to the local com- 
mittee on the excellence of the arrangements and 
the large class of initiates. 


SALESMEN ELECT OFFICERS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 16.—This forenoon 
the Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Trav- 
eling Salesmen’s Association, which is meeting 
with the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, held a business meeting and elected the 
following officers: 

President—T. P. Buckley, Waukesha. 

Vice president—E. A. Frederickson, Madison. 
_ Secretary-treasurer—Robert Blackburn, Mad- 
ison. 

Nine new members were elected to the asso- 
ciation. ; 





BRITISHER COMES TO STUDY KILN DRYING 


Mapison, WIs., Feb. 14.—J. F. Martley, of 
London, England, who is working under the 
direction of the American University Union in 
Europe and who has a scholarship from the 
Imperial College of Science & Technology, of 

London, will 
spend a year at 
} the Forest Pro- 
} ducts Labora- 
tory studying 
kiln drying 
methods. He is 
} working out. spe- 
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i cific problems in 
kiln drying, 
among them the 
transfusion of 
moisture content 

} thru wood. He 
came over with 
six other stud- 
ents, all post 

graduates, who have gone to other American 
universities primarily to encourage a recipro- 
cal exchange of students between English and 
American universities. 

In commenting on lumber conditions in Eng- 
land, Mr. Martley told a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that ‘‘there is not as 
much known about kiln drying in the British 
Isles as there is in the United States.’’ The 
process in England, according to him, is still 
in its infaney. After the completion of his 
studies at the laboratory, Mr. Martley expects 
to tour the lumber districts of western United 
States and then return to England to act as 
an instructor in wood technology at the Imperial 
College. 


CIRCASSIAN WALNUT FROM GUM TREES 


CHARLESTON, Miss., Feb. 14.—In a recent is- 
sue of the Sun, of this city, under a depart- 
ment headed ‘‘The Philosopher of Scuna Va)- 
ley,’’ was printed an article signed by W. ©. 
Bryant that ought to be of great interest fo 
every manufacturer of red gum. The article 
was as follows: 


I was in a neighboring city to let a contract for 
the erection of a building for rental purposes, and 
passing to and fro to the spot where I contemplate) 
building, I daily passed a building undergoing 
alterations and repairs for use as a cafeteria. it 
was stated that this cafeteria was to be the finest 
in its equipment and service south of the Ohio 
River. I struck up a speaking acquaintance with 
one or two of the workmen, and with the foreman 
and the contractor, who every now and then ap- 
peared upon the scene to see how the work was 
progressing. 


One morning in passing I found that the tean- 
sters had delivered many bundles of paper-wrapped 
packages which I understood was to be the paneling 
and the finishing material for this elegant cafeteria. 
It was wrapped securely with heavy paper, but by 
pinching around the edges, which I was permitted 
to do, I uncovered enough of one of the packages 
to disclose a panel which was a beautifully dull 
finished wood, whose prevailing color was rich 
brown, figured with an occasional dash of light 
creamy shade here and there. The veneer was 
about 7 of an inch thick on a pretty white wood 
of about an inch in thickness. 


When it was being installed I went in to admire 
this beautiful wood. The contractor asked me how 
I liked it. I told him I thought it was pretty as 
could be and added, “But I understood you were 
going to put in the finest paneling, counters and 
finishings that money could buy, and naturally 
expected that these panels would be of mahogany.” 


“This is a finer finish than mahogany,” he re- 
turned, “and a heap prettier; don’t you think so?’ 


“Yes, I think it prettier than mahogany. But | 
had an idea that mahogany was the most expensive 
paneling that could be found anywhere.” 


“Why,” he said, “this cost $6 a thousand feet 
more than mahogany. It is more expensive and 
prettier and that’s the reason we selected it. This 
is Circassian walnut and there is nothing better for 
decorative purposes.” 

I went about my affairs but could not get it out 
of my head that this Circassian walnut was a full 
brother to a product of the southern States. | 
dropped in as usual the following day and found 
the contractor admiring the counters and panels, 
some of them having been unpacked and the work- 
men installing the fixtures, placing gold trimmings 
at the top of the panels where the rich, warm. 
reddish browns, sometimes tapering to a creamy 
brown, sometimes shading into a blackish brown, 
were marvels of appealing, soothing color I 
turned to the contractor and said. 

“So you say this is Circassian walnut.” 

“Yes, sir; that is Circassian walnut.’’ 

“T believe I have seen this tree growing.” 

“Well, if you have, you have been over whee 
they are fighting, for that’s where it grew, 0\: 
in the Caucasus Mountains. 

“No, I have never been over there,” I answere: 
“but I have got many thousand feet of this stu! 
growing in the Scuna Valley of Mississippi whe 
I live. We call it red gum.” 

“Where is Scuna Valley?” 

“It traverses the northern hills of Mississi})))' 
and in the virgin forests of this valley we hav 
trees 6 and 8 feet in diameter, measuring 40 au! 
50 feet from the ground to the first limb, a tr 
that makes a board so exactly like what you ha‘: 
here that I am convinced that what you call Ci! 
cassian walnut is nothing more than our Missi 
sippi red gum.” 

He first insisted I was wrong, but finally grinne: 
and confessed that “Circassian walnut” is mere!) 
a trade name for red gum, and that under thi 
trade name and the glamour of the word “ip 
ported” the domestic red gum is being used | 
turning out the finest cabinet work known to ti 
trade. 

Thus a wood native to our southland is bein 
bought from the southern owner at a low pri 
is dressed and finished in northern mills, ar’ 
shipped back to the South and resold to souther 
builders as “Circassian walnut,” and at the hig) 
est possible price. : . 

I have before me a photograph of this cafeteri* 
as it was when completed, and it verifies the claim 
of being the most handsomely fitted up of any i"! 
the South. But instead of the Hnglish name i 
bears I wish they had called it The Red Gum. 


¢ 
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- ACTIVITIES OF BUSY CLUBS IN VARIOUS SECTIONS 


RETAIL SALESMEN’S COMMITTEES 

Sy, Louis, Mo., Feb. 14.—W. J. O’Connor, 
president of the Lumber Salesmen’s Club, com- 
posed of salesmen for members of the St. Louis 
Lumber Trade Exchange (Retailers) has ap- 
pointed committees for the ensuing year as fol- 
lows: 

Membership — Stuart MacConnell, chairman; 
M. F. MeConnell, John Wiedemeyer, EB. J. Oehlers, 
Harry J. Long. 

Educational—BE. J. Mick, chairman; W. H. Hen- 
sick, A. J, O’Malley, O. L. Wiseman, C. H. Smith, 

Entertainment — John Niemeyer, chairman; 
Henry Doerr, H. L. Ehlers, G. A. Hartkopf, L. K. 
Price. 

Trade Ethics—Scott Short, chairman ; 
Smith, Charles Haselhorst. R. H. Clement. 


WwW. J. 


DISCUSS FREIGHT RATE SITUATION 


TacoMa, WASH., Feb. 12.—Urging some im- 
mediate action on the part of lumber manufac- 
turers to secure reductions in freight rates to 
competitive territory in the middle West, Everett 
G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., painted a dark picture of the future 
of the lumber industry in the Northwest, unless 
competitive conditions with the Southern pine 
manufacturers are restored. Mr. Griggs spoke 
at the regular meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club, 
of Tacoma, on Feb. 9. 

Mr. Griggs pointed out that present condi- 
tions in the lumber industry thruout the North- 
west are just what was predicted by farseeing 
lumbermen when the recent advance in freight 
rates went into effect. He told of the efforts 
made by the manufacturers to secure a modifi- 
cation of the rates and of their failure up to 
the present. He urged the Tacoma lumbermen 
to support the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion in the fight it is now making on the matter. 

No business of importance was concluded at 
the meeting, which adjourned early in order that 
an executive session of the Tacoma operators 
might be held. No announcement was made 
following this meeting as to what had been 
accomplished. 


CLEVELAND DEALERS IN ANNUAL 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 14.—Reduction in 
taxes by one-third for Cuyahoga County will go 
into effect at the next levy, fall of 1921, fol- 
lowing the efforts of Cleveland lumbermen to 
get a revision downward. Promise that this 
will be done was made to a special committee 
from the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, 
' at the meeting of the county commissioners this 
week, by County Auditor Zangerle. 

The representatives of the lumber trade did 
not go to the meeting in the interest of the 
trade, but solely as citizens, who have the wel- 
fare of the community at heart. Since the in- 
crease in taxes would be practically double 
what they were before Jan. 1, business has suf- 
fered, some firms have been forced to suspend 
were landlords refuse to bear even a part of 
the additional burden, and the whole commer- 
cial fabrie of Cleveland has been weakened. 

_ epresentatives who laid the matter before 
the commissioners were C. A. Krause, Lake Shore 
Sav Mill & Lumber Co.; A. G. Webb, West Vir- 
givio Timber Co.; T. C. Williamson, Lakewood 
Lissber Co.; Max Myers, the Nicola, Stone & 
Myers Co.; J. V. O’Brien, secretary, the Cleve- 
fuic Board of Lumber Dealers. 
cision to have the committee present at 
» hearing was taken at the annual meeting 
‘ne Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers on 
_evening previous, Feb. 10, at Old Colony 

\», Cleveland Hotel. 

other important step taken was the ap- 
Po«utment of a committee for the purpose of 
Ovliinmg an advertising campaign in which all 
Inmber interests will take part, for the purpose 
ot <uteresting the building public directly in 
lumber purehases during the coming spring 
buiidiag campaign. This is the first step of its 
kin’ ever atempted in Cleveland. Details of 
the j lan will be worked out by the committee, 
headed by Max Myers, of the Nicola, Stone & 
Myers Co., and the plan laid before the Cleve- 
land board at its next meeting. 


New directors were added to the board at 


this gathering, following which all members of 
the board will meet to elect officers. The new 
directors include E. E. Teare, Potter, Teare 
& Co.; M. R. Russell, Euclid Avenue Lumber 
Co.; F. P. Kramer, East Cleveland Lumber Co.; 
A. G. Webb, West Virginia Timber Co.; George 
N. Comfort, G. N. Comfort Lumber Co. Di- 
rectors retained to the board are George W. 
Meyers, G. W. Meyers Lumber Co.; L. H. Flan- 
dermeyer, Prasse Lumber Co.; George 8S. Gynn, 
Wilson Avenue Lumber Co.; George T. Barner, 
Barner-Meade Lumber Co.; C. H. Prescott, Sagi- 
naw Bay Lumber Co. 

Topics as viewed from different angles were 
discussed by members at the meeting, a review 
of the last year and the prospects for the new 
year being covered. Among the speakers were 
Arch C. Klumph, Cuyahoga Lumber Co.; A. G. 
Webb, West Virginia Timber Co.; D. W. Teach- 
out, A. Teachout Co.; C. A. Krause, Lake 
Shore Saw Mill & Lumber Co.; May Myers, 
Nicola, Stone & Myers Co.; Guy Gray, Gray 
Lumber Co. 


WESTERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS MEET 


MAcoms, ILL., Feb. 16.—At a meeting of the 
Western Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Club held here 
last week the conclusioin was arrived at that 
there would be no further decline in lumber 
prices, and that the bottom has now been 
reached. 

Practically all of the dealers in western 
Illinois were represented at the meeting. Con- 
ditions of the trade were discussed at length 
and it was brought out that there are no sur- 
plus stocks either in the yards or at the mills; 
that supplies are largely dependent on current 
production; that building operations are ac- 
tive in the larger cities, particularly in the east, 
west and southwest, where there is a growing de- 
mand for lumber. 

The delegates attending the meeting were 
handsomely entertained at Macomb, one of the 
features of the entertainment being a ban- 
quet at which the Macomb band furnished the 
music. 

The officers of the Western Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Club are George W. Angel, Hamilton, 
president; Arthur H. Heidemann, Quincy, vice 
president, and Wilbur LeRoy, Hamilton, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


“Pp, A. L. 8.’’ HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


PirtsspurGH, Pa., Feb. 14.—The Pittsburgh 
Association of Lumber Salesmen, more com- 
monly referred to as the ‘‘P. A. L. S.,’’ held 
its annual business meeting and banquet at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel, this city, Feb. 8, President E. 
H. Pickett presiding. This organization, which 
was organized April, 1916, with an initial mem- 
bership of eleven salesmen, now boasts 275 
members, including practically all of the whole- 
sale lumber salesmen in the western Pennsyl- 
vania district. A fine banquet was served,. fol- 
lowed by an enjoyable entertainment provided 
by a committee composed of W. F. Graham, 
Paul O. Ernst and George H. Young. The re- 
port of the treasurer showed the organization 
to be in a very healthy financial condition. The 
following officers and directors for the ensuing 
year were elected: 

President—Charles K. Brown. 

Vice president—George H. Young. 

Secretary-treasurer—William Bigge, jr. 


Directors—BE. H. Pickett, W. H. Field, A. M. 
Turner. 


SOUTHWESTERN CLUB MEETS 


New OR.EANS, La., Feb. 14.—Coming twelve 
days after the annual meeting, the regular 
monthly meeting of the Southwestern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club held here Feb. 10 was very 
poorly attended. President C. J. Coppock an- 
nounced that in view of the small attendance, 
the regular subjects would be postponed to the 
March meeting. Among the matters discussed 
were market conditions and a method to bring 
out a larger attendance at monthly meetings. 
Out of a membership of fifty-two firms, sixty- 
two representatives attended the annual in Jan- 
uary, and President Coppock said he would not 


be satisfied until the average monthly meetings 
draw between sixty and seventy members. The 
March meeting will be in the Lumbermen’s Club 
quarters here on March 10. 


INLAND EMPIRE CLUB SEEKS NAME 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 12.—The newly or- 
ganized lumbermen’s club of the Inland Em- 
pire met at dinner Thursday night at the 
Triangle Inn, Y. M. C. A. Building, sixty 
strong, President Andrew McCuaig presiding. 
This club is the outgrowth of the recent visit 
to Spokane of a party of members of the 
American Wood Preservers on their way to 
the National convention at San Francisco and 
of = Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, who visited the city at the same time. 

The object of the club as stated in the by- 
laws is ‘‘to promote goodfellowship among all 
the members of the lumber fraternity and to 
advance the interests of the forest products 
industry of the Inland Empire.’’ 

The name of the club has not been deter- 
mined. upon. A committee, comprising F. H. 
Beckman, W. W. Wooster and Knute Engdahl, 
was appointed to suggest suitable names, and 
reported for consideration, among others, such 
names as ‘‘Wormhole’’ club, ‘‘Blue Sap’’ 
club, ‘‘Splinter’’ club, ‘‘Slab’’ elub and 
**Pitch Pocket’’ club. These, together with 
the dozen or more other names, did not meet 
with favor and the committee was instructed 
to ‘‘return to the woods and bring back a 
fresh load of chips.’’ 

A. L. Porter, secretary Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, suggested plans for a 
national loan society to stimulate building 
activity. 

The matter of entertaining a party of mem- 
bers of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Assoeia- 
tion of the State of New York, who are to be 
in Spokane Feb. 15, was discussed. On the 
understanding that the Spokane branch of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association is 
already at work on plans for their entertain- 
ment, no action was taken other than to in- 
struct the club entertainment committee to 
codperate in any way which the manufac- 
turers’ association may request. 

The officers are as follows: 

President—Andrew McCuaig, 
change Lumber Co. 


Vice president—I. N. Tate, assistant manager 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


Secretary—R. L. Bayne, sales manager Lindsley 
Bros. Co. 


Treasurer—E. D. Hamacker, sales manager Dal- 
kena Lumber Co. 

The membership of the various committees 
is as follows: 

Executive—F. J. Cronkhite, J. R. Vander Meer, 
L. M. Bullen, M. H. McCall and O. EB. Soderberg. 

Entertainment and program—E. D. Hamacker, 
v: oJ uffy, G. A. Clark, George Hoag and T. C. 

endall, 


Membership—F. H. 
Charles A. Weiss, C. 
and 8. H. Martin. 

Starting with a membership of sixty Jan. 
26 the club now has over 100 members, and 
the officers confidently expect to bring this 
toward the 300 mark. The officers and execu- 
tive committee meet each Friday. The next 
general club meeting will probably be held 
January 21, when it is hoped to reach an 
agreement on a name. 

Early in March a meeting is to be held in 
honor of Henry R. Isherwood, of St. Louis, 
Mo., secretary-treasurer of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo. 


president Ex- 


Beckman, Don Lawrence, 
E. Soderberg, E. L. Rowles 


SUPREME SNARK ALMOST WELL 

St. Lours, Mo., Feb. 14.—Laurent M. Tully, 
Snark of the Universe of the Concatenated Or- 
der of Hoo-Hoo and president of the lumber 
company that bears his name, was back at his 
desk in the Arcade Building today, after an 
absence of three weeks from illness. Mr. Tully 
has almost fully recovered from an operation 
and is looking himself again, his many friends 
will be glad to learn. 
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Feb. 23-25—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Annual, 

Feb. 24-25—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 

March 1—wNorthern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Ho- 
tel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

March 8—Northwest Iowa Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. Annual. 

March 10—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Lumbermen’s Club Rooms, New Orleans, 
La. Monthly meeting. 

March 15-16—South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. Annual. 

March 17—North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va. Annual. 

March 18—Columbus Lumber Trade Exchange, 
Joyce Realty Building, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 

March 26-April 2—Own Your Home Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

March 29-30—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Seaeiaten, New Drake Hotel, Chicago. An- 
nual. 

March 30-31-April 1—Third American Lumber Con- 
gress, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

April 1—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 
Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 
April 4-6—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald 

Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. Annual. 

April 14-15—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
— Association, Poplar Bluff, Mo. An- 
nual. 

April 16-30—Own Your Home Exposition, Twenty- 
second Regiment Armory, New York City. 
Annual. 

April 25-27—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Fresno, Calif. Annual. 

April 27—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chi- 
cago. Annual, 

April 27-29—Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J 
Annual, 

April 28-30—Appalachian Logging Congress, Sin- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Spring meeting. 

May 18-19—-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Annual. 

June 9-10—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual, = 


NO DAKOTA MEETING THIS YEAR 

Minot, N. D., Feb. 15.—L. R. Swett, secretary 
of the North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, announces that there will be no conven- 
tion of his association held this year. This 
decision was reached after an inquiry had been 
made of all members of the association as to 
whether there would be a sufficient attendance 
to warrant obtaining speakers and entertain- 
ment for the convention. Because of present 
conditions it was found that not enough of the 
members would be able to attend. 


ILLINOIS DEALERS’ PLANS 

The Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association thru its secretary, George 
Wilson Jones, is sending out announcements giv- 
ing five reasons why lumbermen and builders’ 
supply dealers should be in attendance at the 
thirty-first annual convention in Chicago, Feb. 
23, 24 and 25, at the Hotel Sherman. 

The five reasons are: Douglas Malloch, of 
Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who 
‘*will convulse you with laughter while he ad- 
ministers the best dose of business tonic you 
ever swallowed’’ as the association’s announce- 
ment puts it; James F. Bryan, the community 
advertising expert, who ‘‘will tell you how he 
has put the lumbermen ‘in right’ with the man 
who intends to build. What he has done for 
others, he can do for you;’’ George T. Bucking- 
ham, who ‘‘has the right view point on the in- 
come tax situation. He will more than repay 
you for attendance at the convention. As busi- 
ness men you can not afford to miss this ad- 
dress;’’ E. B. Moon, marketing counsellor, who 
‘has a real message on business. You will con- 
duct your own business on more scientific lines 
and therefore more profitably after you have 
heard Mr. Moon;’’ and L. R. Putman, of whom 
the announcement says, ‘‘ (You all know ‘ Put’). 
He will galvanize you into the peppiest bunch 
of lumberjacks ever assembled under one roof.’’ 

The association’s announcement also gives 
promises of more, saying, ‘‘ And this aint all’’ 
and the large attendance that is expected at the 
convention of the association bids fair to be 





both entertained and instructed to the highest 
degree. 

The secretary of the association is also send- 
ing out cards asking for suggestions from the 
members as to what line of work could the as- 
sociation take up that would do the most good 
to the individual members and also asking what 
topic do they suggest for discussion at the con- 
vention, and for suggestions for a name for 
the bulletin the association expects to issue for 
which a $10 prize has been offered by a mem- 
ber. 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 15.—At the annual 
meeting of the Northern Wholesale Hardwood 
Lumber Association the following officers were 
elected: 

President—T. T. Jones, Minneapolis. 

Vice president—George W. Mason, Rhinelander. 

Treasurer—John B, Andrews, Wausau. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden, Minneapolis. 

Directors—L. H. Wheeler, Wausau; Payson 
Smith, Minneapolis; H. C. Humphrey, Appleton. 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance of 
$306.59. The secretary’s report touched upon 
the present sluggish 
movement of hardwoods 
and contained some 
statistics of the amount 
of green stock in the 
hands of manufacturers 
on Jan. 1. The resolu- 
tions referred, among 





T. T. JONES, 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
President 





other things, to the rent 

profiteering law of Wis- 

consin that is proving 

detrimental to the build- 

ing industry, and to a 

proposal to levy a 25 

percent tax on all in- 

comes over $200,000, re- 

gardless of the amount of capital invested. C. 
O. Cogswell talked on the traffic situation. A. 
C. Quixley was another of the speakers. 


COLUMBUS LUMBER TRADE DATE 


CoLuMBuS, OHIO, Feb. 14.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Columbus Lumber Trade Exchange 
will be held at the club rooms in the Joyce 
Realty Building Tuesday evening, March 18. A 
dinner will be served at 6 p. m. followed by the 
business session, when directors will be elected 
and reports for the last year submitted. T. A. 
Jones is president and W. E. Jones secretary. 


COLUMBUS RETAILERS MEET 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 15.—A most interest- 
ing meeting of District No. 8 of the Ohio As- 
sociation of Retail Lumber Dealers was held at 
the Chittenden Hotel, Monday evening, Feb. 14, 
with an attendance exceeding thirty. Howard 
Potter, of Worthington, president of the district, 
presided. Following an excellent dinner, a dis- 
cussion of matters acted on at the last annual 
meeting of the Ohio association was had. Find- 
ley M. Torrence, of Xenia, Ohio, secretary of 
the State association, in a letter asked that two 
important questions be taken up. 

The first was the establishment of an inspec- 
tion bureau for the district. This question was 
generally discussed and will be considered at a 
later meeting. 

Publicity for the retail trade in the local news- 
papers was the next question taken up. A com- 
mittee consisting of W. E. Jones, chairman; J. 
E. MeNally, T. A. Jones and F. Everson Powell 
was named to devise ways and means for the 
publicity. 


! 

All of the dealers spoke optimistically. There 
is a lot of preliminary figuring, and it is believed 
a considerable proportion will develop into actual 
work. It was believed, however, that the sca- 
son might be somewhat late in opening. 

The arbitration committee was continued for 
the coming year. This consists of J. E. Me- 
Nally, chairman; Frank Lumbert, sr., and T. A. 
Jones. 


—~ 


PHILADELPHIANS’ MASS MEETING 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 14.—Last Thursday 
night, the Retail Lumbermen’s Association and 
the sash and door manufacturers of this city 
staged one of the largest meetings of lumber- 
men ever held here. The meeting was held in 
Moose Hall, and there were over one thousand 
present. It was planned to have all the em- 
ployees of the lumber concerns hear Senator 
Cartwright talk on capital and labor and 
against the growth of the Bolshevik spirit. The 
talk was preceded by moving pictures, and also 
followed by a large feature film, and it is safe 
to say that these parts of the program at least 
were enjoyed by all. Most of them seemed, 
however, to feel that the bosses had shown them 
a good show for nothing, and did not seem to 
think it worth while to spoil a perfectly fine 
evening by worrying over somebody’s talk. The 
more skilled among the workmen seemed to get 
the message, and the spirit of friendliness cre- 
ated by the entertainment will no doubt be 
productive of good results. 


aa 


URGE INCREASED APPROPRIATION 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 14.—In a communica- 
tion sent out to the members of the National 
Forest Fire Prevention Committee and to the 
general public, Harris A. Reynolds, secretary 
of the committee, advises that the House of 
Representatives failed to recognize the request 
of the Secretary of Agriculture for $1,000,000 
to be used in codperation with States in the 
prevention of forest fires. It did, however, pass 
an appropriation of $125,000 for this purpose 
under the Weeks’ law. Secretary Reynolds ad- 
vises that at a hearing before the Senate com- 
mittee on agriculture and forestry arguments 
were presented urging an increase in the amount 
of the Weeks’ law appropriation from $125,- 
000 to $625,000. It will now go before the 
conference committee, but is certain to meet 
opposition from the House conferees. Those 
who are interested in seeing this amount in- 
creased are urged to write or wire at once the 
representatives from their State requesting thein 
to support this measure. ‘‘A reminder from 
you may put your representatives’ votes in the 
‘Yes’ column,” concludes Secretary Reynolds 
letter. 


LOLLY 


HARDWOOD INSPECTION REPORT 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association 
reports total original inspections of 11,276,522 
feet during January, of whieh 10,330,370 fee! 
was handled by the salaried inspection staff ani 
946,152 feet by the fee inspectors. Reinspec- 
tions were made during the month on 241,557 
feet. ‘‘Thus the January report shows,’’ sai‘ 
the association’s report, ‘‘a persistence of the 
downward tendency in the general movement 0! 
hardwoods (as measured by the activities 0! 
our inspection department) which has been pr‘ 
gressively present thruout the late fall an 
winter months. ‘Total original inspections for 
December were 14,302,535 feet and for Novem- 
ber 16,861,031 feet. In January, 1920, total 
original inspections amounted to 17,612,704 
feet.’’ 

The following inspection staff changes are 
reported: Kenneth MacLea, deputy national 
inspector in charge of the Baltimore, Md., dis- 
trict has resigned to take effect March 1, and 
for the present all applications should be ad- 
dressed to S. Arthur Beaver, 2328 No. 15th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. D. W. Lee, deputy 
national inspector, formerly stationed at De- 
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troit, Mich., Louisville, Ky., New York City 
etc, has resigned. John E. Banks, Toronto, 
Ont.. has resigned and has been succeeded by 
H. |. Holton, formerly his assistant, whose ad- 
dress is 160 Indian Road, Toronto. J. R. 
Broadwell, deputy national inspector, has been 
transferred from Ft. Wayne, Ind., to South 
Bend, Ind., 519 East Corby Street. Frank C. 
Cerisola, Medford, Mass., has resigned as has 
also John Nugent, Buffalo, N. Y., and M. D. 
Weedman, Little Rock, Ark. 


TO DISCUSS SAFETY MATTERS 


Practically all of the data available on the 
subjects of dust explosions, crane overhoist 
limit stops, signals and signalling in industry, 
and the relation of boiler accessories to safety 
will be gathered together and discussed at the 
midwinter meeting of the engineering section 
of the National Safety Council which is to be 
held in Philadelphia Feb. 28. Members and 
guests who attend have been asked to bring all 
the information on these subjects which they 
have in their possession. 

The meeting is to be held jointly with the 
Philadelphia section of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and the Philadelphia 
Local Safety Council of the National Safety 
Council. Members of the Philadelphia section 


of the Association of Iron & Steel Electrical 
Engineers have been invited. A very compre- 
hensive program has been prepared. 


ORGANIZE TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 15.—A new lumber 
traffic bureau has been formed in Cincinnati 
to be known as the Central Lumber Traffic As- 
sociation. The bureau was organized at a meet- 
ing held in the offices of W. S. Sterrett. It 
was at first planned to call the bureau the Cin- 
cinnati Traffic Exchange, but the newer title 
was adopted as more representative of the busi- 
ness. The bureau will give traffic service to its 
members. W. H. Lockwood, who was manager 
of the Cincinnati office of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association until last November 
and who formerly conducted the Lockwood Serv- 
ice Bureau at Cincinnati, has been appointed 
executive manager of the new bureau. Offices 
will be opened in the next few days. 


NEW COAST FOREIGN TRADE DIRECTOR 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 12.—Effective March 
1, James P. Austin resigns as director of the 
bureau of foreign trade extension of the West 
Coast Lumbermens’ Association, and into the 
position goes T. J. Torkelson, with title as head 
of the department of research, employment and 
cargo mill service. Mr. Austin has been tem- 
porarily with the association since June, 1920, 

awaiting adjustment of 
lumber conditions in 
British Columbia. From 
here he will go to New 
Westminster, B. C., to 
become assistant gene- 
ral manager of the 
Brunette Sawmills Co. 
(Ltd.) 

Mr. Torkelson has had 
several years’ experi- 
ence in sawmill work. 





T. J. TORKELSON, 
Seattle, Wash. ; 
Who Will Become Man- 
ager of Trade Extension 
Bureau of West Coast 

Association 





He is a graduate of the 

College of Forestry, 

University of Washing- 

; ton, class of 1917. He 

‘ one of Gil Dobie’s varsity football team 
I 1916, In the world war he went overseas as 
id lieutenant United States marines, serv- 

; 48 scout officer of the 3rd Battalion, 5th 
es, 2nd Division, in the fighting at St. Mi- 

', Blane Mont and the Argonne. For meri- 
lorious service at Blane Mont he was awarded 
the eroix de guerre and received a citation from 
the American commanding general. Prior to 
joining the staff of the West Coast Lumber- 


men’s Association, Mr. Torkelson was connected 
with the Forest Service timber testing labora- 
tory at the University of Washington. 

The feat for which Mr. Torkelson received 
the croix de guerre from the French and the 
citation from the American general is a sub- 
ject he does not discuss. From another source 
it is learned that the marines at Blane Mont 
were detailed to extra hazardous service. With 
the French in front of them the marines went 
forward without the protection of a barrage. 
Lieut. Torkelson was on liaison duty, and along 
with his comrades was in a tight pocket. Sud- 
denly he found himself confronted by five Ger- 
mans. He fought them single-handed, and 
killed them all. 

Mr. Austin’ was mill manager for the 
Reynolds Co. (Ltd.), at Port Moody, B. C. 
The Brunette Sawmills Co. (Ltd.), has a daily 
sawmill capacity of 100,000 feet; shingle mill, 
150,000, and box factory, one carload. It is one 
of the oldest operating companies in the Prov- 
ince, with a good reputation and a well estab- 
lished trade in eastern Canada. The Brunette 
plant has shipping facilities unsurpassed by 
any other mill in British Columbia. It has 
Great Northern, Canadian Pacific, and British 
Columbia Electric tracks in its yards, and ample 
docks for cargo shipment. 


REISSUES OFFICIAL HANDBOOK 


A new issue of the Official Handbook of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association has 
just been distributed to the association’s mem- 
bership. This issue is Volume XXXIV and 
since the previous issue of this handbook in Oc- 
tober, 1920, the association has made a net gain 
in growth of about one hundred members, which 
makes its total membership beyond the four- 
teen hundred mark. The association says, 
‘¢This is certainly a remarkable rate of gain 
considering the general state of trade thru 
which it has been carried, and despite the con- 
tinued prevalence of which the association gives 
strong promise that it will be able to close its 
fiscal year with the best showing on the score 
of progress in its history.’’ It also says, ‘‘It is 
in times like the present that the association 
means more to its members than when times 
are better.” 


TARIFF COUNCIL GOVERNORS 


ATLANTA, Ga., Feb. 14.—The appointment 
of a board of governors of the Atlanta Tariff 
Couneil to actively carry on the work of the 
Southern Tariff Association in the Atlanta ter- 
ritory, has been announced by John H. Kirby, 
of Houston, Tex., president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who is 
also president of the Southern Tariff Associa- 
tion, which recently held its second annual con- 
vention in Atlanta. J. Russell Porter was 
named chairman of the board, which includes 
in its membership twenty-three leading manu- 
facturers of Atlanta in various fields of in- 
dustry. This is the first of several councils of 
this nature to be appointed in the larger south- 
ern cities by President Kirby. Among the 
members named to the Atlanta council are J. 
F. Dickinson, of the Southern Belting Co.; R. 
H. White, of the Southern Wood Preserving 
Co., and J. W. Yopp, secretary of the Georgia 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


MARYLAND FORESTRY ANNUAL 

BALtTrMorE, Mp., Feb. 14.—In the course of 
an address at the annual meeting of the Mary- 
land Forestry Association, held. here Feb. 8, 
W. McCullogh Brown, the president, proposed 
that the State take over at least 200,000 acres of 
land in western Maryland not adapted to agri- 
culture for the production of timber. 

W. B. Greeley, United States forester, the prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening, declared that the 
Government should secure continuous timber 
growth, and he advocated Federal aid for forest 
conservation. He also favored extension of 
publicly owned forest land. 

F, W. Besley, State forester, asserted that 
Maryland could save $100,000 a year by avert- 
ing preventable forest fires in the State. 

Following the announcement by the State 
forester that forest fires in 1920 caused a total 
loss of $83,502 and had burned over 22,072 
acres of timber land, Gov. Ritchie has invited 


officials of all the railroads in the State to con- 
fer with him on Feb. 24. The forester had 
stated that railroads were responsible for a 
considerable number of the fires. 


~ 


TWO NEW ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS 


Grand Rapips, Micu., Feb. 14.—A. V. 
Wright, who was recently elected president of 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, is a junior member of the retail lumber 
firm of Marshall & Wright Lumber Co., Iona, 
Mich. : 

Previous to his association with the above 
concern Mr. Wright was connected with the 
Fuller & Rice Lumber Co., this city, receiving 
his education in the retail lumber business under 
Carroll F. Sweet. Later 
the Fuller & Rice Lum- 
ber Co. and the Mercer 
& Ferndon Lumber Co. 
consolidated under the 
name of the Grand Rap- 
ids Lumber Co. and Mr. 

Wright continued in his | 





A. V. WRIGHT, 
Ionia, Mich. ; 
New President of 
Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ 
Association 





connection with that 
company. 

Mr. Wright is a very 
enthusiastic association 
worker and in his posi- 
tion as director last 
year was able to assist 
very materially in the 
work of the Michigan association. He is very 
progressive in his selling methods and a great 
believer in standardized stock. 

William J. Barclay, who has been appointed 
to sueceed Fred A. McCaul, acting secretary, 
of the association of Michigan retailers, for the 
last several years has been salesman in  west- 
ern Michigan for the Hilgard Lumber Co. Previ- 
ous to his connection with the Hilgard Lumber 
Co. he was with the Kirby Lumber Co. 

Mr. Barclay—‘‘Bill’’ to his friends—has a 
very wide acquaintance with the retailers and 
traveling men in Michigan and is said to be 
one of the best posted men on southern pine in 
Michigan. He is a practical lumberman and 
an enthusiastic association man. The experience 
he has had will enable him to handle more effi- 
ciently the work as secretary of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Mr. Barclay will take over the position as 
secretary of the association on March 1. 


ISSUES BULLETIN ON YELLOW BIRCH 


Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 14.—The possibility of 
aiding the future forests of New York by de- 
velopment of the yellow birch is the subject of 
a recent technical publication of the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse, in which 
Prof. Edward F. McCarthy, of the department 
of forest utilization, and Prof. H. C. Belyea, of 
the department of forest engineering, have com- 
piled the results of an extensive study of con- 
ditions in this State, under the title, ‘‘ Yellow 
Birch and Its Relation to the Adirondack For- 
est.’’ 

The bulletin contains the results of a study 
which took the two foresters into the northern 
forests with a party of assistants for many 
months, and also involves the utilization of birch 
for the paper industry. The study of yellow 
birch growth was accompanied by investigations 
of forest insects, fungus diseases and cell strue- 
tures by various departments of the college, and 
at the same time Canadian paper mills were 
using yellow birch in experimental runs of news- 
print machines. 

The bulletin is made up largely of a detailed 
report of the investigations made, including ob- 
servations at intervals for three years, and 
shows the influence of logging on the forests by 
various methods of cutting, planting on cut- 
over lands, and the influence of burning on the 
forest. 
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Discussion of Prices and Building News 
In Widely Separate Parts of the Country 


SHOWS LUMBER PRICES DOWN 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 15.—In line with the 
suggestion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
lumbermen ‘‘ get the ear of the local editor,’’ 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis thru 
Orville A. Pier, its secretary, today issued a 
statement in defense of lumber from the stand- 
point of price reductions which was published 
in the St. Louis Star. The interview follows 
in part: 

“Lumber prices in St. Louis show a general de- 
cline of 35 to 50 percent since last spring, and 
the cost of such material need not prove a deter- 
ring factor in the resumption of house building this 
year, Orville A. Pier, secretary of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of St. Louis, said today. 

“T had the opportunity a few days ago to ex- 
amine some house bills .which were figured last 
April and on which the work did not go forward 
because of the high costs of labor and materials. 
Some of this prospective business is now reviving 
and a comparison of figures, then and now, on the 
lumber bills for these projects, is interesting, as 
they show the decline in lumber prices. 

“Comparison of quotations on several items at 
the prices in force last April, and the prices these 
items can be purchased for at the present time, 


follows : 
Last April Present 
1x3-inch clear maple flooring...$265.00 §$ 
1x3-inch clear oak flooring 277.50 

1x4-inch southern pine flooring. 135.00 

No. 1 southern pine dimension. 67.50 


to 
70.00 
Southern pine finish 140.00 


“Hardwoods are now selling at prices from 40 
percent to 50 percent less than in May, 1920, the 
time of peak prices. Comparison of prices on a 
few of the principal items follows for one-inch 
material : 

Peak 


First and second ash 

Com. ash 

First and second birch 

No. 1 com. birch 

First and second cypress 

Shop cypress 

First and second plain oak 

No. 1 com. plain oak 150.0 
First and second qrtd. white oak. 290.00 
No. 1 com. qrtd. white oak 215.00 
First and second poplar 

No. 1 com. poplar 

First and second sap gum 

No. 1 com. sap gum 

First and second red gum 

No. 1 com. red gum 


“Other woods, like cherry, mahogany and wal- 
nut show corresponding declines. Many hardwood 
and pine sawmills are shut down. With labor 
and many other items of expense connected with 
the production of lumber so high, present prices 
at sawmill points do not cover the cost of produc- 
tion.” 


WAGE REVISION STARTS BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 12.—Seattle, being 
distinctively an open-shop town, is responding 
to reduced building costs under the new mini- 
mum scale put in effect by the Master Builders’ 
Association. Not only are carpenters affected, 
but the reductions enforced by the new scale 
amount to 20 percent thruout the list. Plumbers 
have been cut from $10 to $8, for the basic 8- 
hour day; bricklayers and plasterers, each $8; 
carpenters, electrical workers, painters, steel- 
workers, both structural and reinforced, each 
$6.40. Labor is plentiful, so that there is no 
difficulty in securing men for all the jobs in 
sight. There is no trouble with the unions; in 
fact the master builders are going ahead, mak- 
ing no distinctions whatever, under the approved 
American plan. President J. E. Shoemaker, 
speaking to contractors and builders at the ad- 
journed session of the annual meeting of the 
Master Builders’ Association, said: 

As the direct result of our efforts to reduce the 
price of various building materials, and the volun- 
tary cuts made by manufacturers, as well as the 
adjustment of the wage scale for 1921, there has 
been inaugurated in Seattle a very healthy and 
very active building program. 

The labor situation, which is the egg oe one 
affecting the building industry, bas been rectified 
to a certain extent, thru added efficiency, but it was 
necessary for us to bring about a radical readjust- 
ment ef wages before we could expect a resumption 
of building on a large scale. 

he proof of our reasoning is now before you. 
The reports coming in from members of our asso- 
elation are extremely optimistic. Nearly all are 


busy figuring work which either had been held up 
waiting for a drop in prices, or figuring wor 
which has been brought about by the present 
satisfactory low level of materials and labor. 

Seattle is now starting to catch up in its build- 
ing program, It hit the bottom during January, 
and is now going the other way. Capital may 
well consider starting early this spring, as the 
present scale of wages will quite likely be adjust- 
ed upward in the summer. 


HOST TO BUILDING INDUSTRY MEN 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 14—The E. A. 
Enochs Lumber Co., of Natchez, Miss., had as 
its guests at dinner in a Natchez restaurant last 
Monday evening the contractors and carpenters, 
plumbers and building supply dealers of its 
home town and territory. Out-of-town guests 
included William A. Johnston and J. L. Berri- 
gan, of New Orleans, respectively district sales 
manager and representative of the Beaver Board 
Companies. 

The after-dinner talks naturally were devoted 
to the theme of common interest—the building 
prospect. Mr. Enochs, in a brief preliminary 
talk, explained that he had planned the dinner 
with the idea of bringing the representatives of 
the various branches of the building industry 
into friendly conference, giving them a better 
understanding of the price reductions that had 
been made, and so placing them in position to 
convince prospective home builders that now is 
the time to build. He asked Mr. Johnston to 
explain present day conditions in detail. 

Citing the need of home building to relieve 
present crowded housing conditions, Mr. Johns- 
ton contended that now is the psychological 
moment for prospective home owners to build— 
first, because prices on 90 percent of the com- 
modities used in building have reached rock- 
bottom; second, because labor is plentiful and 
architects and contractors, not being rushed, 
can give more and closer attention to planning 
and construction details. Since the slump in 
business began last October, he said, prices have 
declined sharply, dealers making sacrifices to 
turn their stocks into cash. Surplus stocks have 
been liquidated in some cases below cost of 
manufacture. Now again the merchants are 
finding it necessary to place orders with the fac- 
tories to replenish stocks. ‘‘Orders and col- 
lections are beginning to come in and the fac- 
tory owner is no longer in a position where he 
is forced to accept a price below cost. The same 
thing applies to the wholesale and retail mer- 
chant.’’ Mr. Johnston foresaw accordingly a 
gradual rise in prices. ‘‘It is only necessary 
then,’’ he continued, ‘‘for a prospective home 
builder to familiarize himself with present 
prices as compared with those of six months 
ago, to convince himself that present prices are 
essentially fair and, taking everything into con- 
sideration, are lower than they will be later on 
when general building is well under way. Be- 
sides, he must remember that skilled and de- 
pendable labor will be hard to get in another 
thirty or sixty days.’’ 

Sedgwick Moss, of Bost & Moss, Natchez, 
discussed the local situation, attributing the 
present lack of building activity to the slump in 
cotton, the principal product in Natchez terri- 
tory. With foreign markets reopened to cotton, 
he looked for a building revival and he added 
that the present price levels on building mate- 
rial offered splendid incentive to ‘‘ build now.’’ 

Mr. Enochs then presented a list of compara- 
tive prices, which follows: 

No. 2 flooring, Sept. 16, 1920, $62.50; Feb. 9, 
1921, $32.50. 

No. 2 ceiling, Sept. 16, 1920, $57.50; Feb. 9, 
1921, $32.50. 

No. 2 shiplap, Sept. 16, 1920, $55; Feb 9, 
1921, $40. 


B finish, Sept. 16, 1920, $150; Feb. 9, 1921, $90. 
B flooring, Sept. 16, 1920, $130; Feb. 9, 1921, 


60. 
No. 1 flooring, Sept. 16, 1920, $88.50; Feb. 9, 
1921, $50. 
one = flooring, Sept. 16, 1920, $125; Feb. 9, 
No. 1 ply rubber roofing, Sept. 16, 1920, $2.25; 
Feb. 9, 1921, $1.75. 
-10x6-10, door frame, Sept. 16, 1920, $5.85; 
Feb. 9, 1921, $4.95. 


BUILDING PROSPECTS ARE BRIGH' 


WINNIPEG, MANn., Feb. 14.—At a confercnce 
of lumber manufacturers, wholesalers and re! il- 
ers of western Canada, a resolution was passed 
calling upon all industries and labor relate to 
construction to recognize the deflation which 
is taking place, and make such adjustments as 
will make possible the early resumption of build- 


g. 

Decided optimism with regard to a wiie- 
spread revival of building was evident at a re- 
cent meeting of the committee in charge of the 
Winnipeg Home Building Exposition, to be held 
in this city March 28 to April 5. 

Indications point to an active building season 
in Winnipeg. The retail lumber yards are en- 
gaged in preparing estimates for building work 
to be started as soon as the weather moderates, 
Wholesalers and retailers report considerable 
business this week, and reports from architects 
show an immense volume of work contemplated. 

The Winnipeg Housing Commission has just 
reported to the city council on the year’s opera- 
tions. The report shows that the commission 
approved 153 loans, amounting to $612,000, of 
which $517,133 had been paid out at the close of 
the year. The construction of 179 houses built 
includes the following types: frame, 49; tile 
and stucco, 40; brick, 37; gypsum and stucco, 
40; frame and stucco, 7; brick and tile, 6; 
brick and stucco, 5. The housing commission 
announces that it now has on hand $575,000 
with which to continue operations, 


HOME BUILDING ACTIVITY BEGINS 


Port ARTHUR, TEx., Feb. 14.—The building 
program here appears to be fairly under way, 
in the residence section in particular. The build- 
ing permits issued in January reached a total 
valuation of nearly $150,000, all except that for 
Catholic church structure representing new 
homes or additions and improvements to houses 
already standing. The increase shown in Janu- 
ary over preceding months is said to be due to 
the reduction in prices of building materials and 
to settled labor conditions, and it is expected 
that this activity will increase right along. By 
far the larger number of new homes are being 
erected in what is known as the back areas, in- 
dicating that wage earners as well as others of 
moderate means huve been forced by the high 
rents to build homes of their own. 


ORGANIZE TO BOOST HOME BUILDING 


New York, Feb. 14.—Fifty men of weulth 
have appointed a committee to look into the 
housing question in this city with a view to 
providing more homes. These men are bankers, 
trust company officials and financiers generally, 
who recently held a conference and decided to 
try to help a situation that is described by )r. 
Royal 8S. Copeland, health commissioner, 23 
bordering on ‘‘hopeless.” Dr. Copeland <¢ 
clares there are 100,000 more families thn 
houses in Greater New York, which means tit 
100,000 families are living with other famil'»s. 
He told of places where twelve persons o¢¢t:;); 
a single room and where.four sleep in ‘}0 
kitchen every night, adding: 

In the richest city in the world this condition 
is a crime and a disgrace. A way should be fouxd 
to enable parents to raise their children in ‘°- 
cency. If capital does, not build needed hous’s 
they will be built by the Federal Government, t:° 
State government or the municipality. 

There are two classes who do not want to »’¢ 
more houses built—the real estate men and ."¢ 
savings banks. There is $2,000,000,000 in t'« 
savings banks of this city and oad wank ad of tha 
sum would be sufficient to relieve housing cori 


tions. 

If something is not done at once to relieve *':° 
alarming housing emergency in New York, typhus 
will sweep thru the congested Hast Side like wi! 
fire. There are a million cases in Burope. One °! 
them slipped into New York and we now have ‘t 


Something must be done to diffuse these 
We must have lower rents and more 


with us. 
eople. 
omes. : 
There never existed such an appalling emergency: 

The city can afford to build monkey houses in the 
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Bronx zoo and put steam heat in them, too. Why 
can’t it build houses for its people? 

Dr. Copeland said the committee would hold 
another conference shortly and he predicted 
that a great wave of home building would 
sweep the city soon. 


MORE INDICTMENTS ARE FOUND 


New York, Feb. 14.—Twenty-nine corpora- 
tions, all members of the Association of Dealers 
in Masons’ Building Materials, were indicted 
last week on charges of violating the Donnelly 
Antitrust Act. The corporations are made up 
of fifty-six individuals indicted on the same 
charges by the same grand jury a week before. 
The evidence was produced by the Lockwood 
committee, appointed by the legislature to in- 
vestigate housing conditions. 

John T. Hettrick, head of the code of prac- 
tice, under which, it is alleged, competition in 
the plumbing business was completely stifled, 
is on trial before Justice McAvoy on an indict- 
ment charging coercion. 


TALK HARDWARE PRICE REDUCTION 


OmaHA, NeEB., Feb. 14.—Building «ctivities 
will liven up by April if the predictions of the 
hardware men of Nebraska are correct. The 
members of the Nebraska Hardware Association 
are willing to take losses of as much as 30 per- 
cent on present stocks of hardware, according to 
the sentiment expressed by them at the con- 
vention held at Omaha last week, to help start 
building activities. They realize that hardware 
has not come down as much as lumber and ex- 
press themselves as willing to pound it down 
if the jobbers and manufacturers are willing to 
replace their present stocks at a 30 percent re- 
duction. 

M. D. Hussie, of the John Hussie Hardware 
Co., Omaha, said the hardware dealers are will- 
ing to take their losses and if all the material 
men will do the same building will boom by 
spring. Dealers from out in the State say 
farm crops are beginning to move and that 
will bring money into the country districts. 


PERMITS SHOW BIG INCREASE 


JACKSONVILLE, FuLa., Feb. 14.—A heavy in- 
crease in the number and value of building per- 
mits issued in January this year compared with 
the same month of 1920 is shown in the month- 
ly report issued by the city engineer a few days 
ago. There were forty-two permits issued in 
January, with a combined value of $418,850, as 
compared with January, 1920, when thirty- 
three permits were issued at a total valuation 
of $190,247. The largest single item in the 
list is a warehouse building to replace one re- 
cently destroyed by fire. A number of permits 
have also been issued for remodeling and re- 
pairs on old buildings, with a combined value 
of $25,500. 


SAYS WAR WAGES MUST COME DOWN 


RICHMOND, VA., Feb. 14.—B. H. Ellington, 
of the wholesale lumber firm of Ellington & Guy 
(Ine.), declares that the ‘‘unreasonable de- 
mands of labor alone are holding back enor- 
mous building construction,” and that the lum- 
ber market in Richmond is stagnant for the mo- 
ment, but needs only slight encouragement to 
throw off all drawbacks and stand solidly and 
firmly on a new foundation of prosperity. Con- 
tinuing he said: 


I believe that the spring building in Richmond 
and thruout the country generally will begin early 
and increase until it surpasses normal. he only 
hindrance is the failure of union labor to consent 
to a reduction of wages commensurate with the 
reduction of commodity prices. 

The situation in Richmond has been brought to 
a head by the action of the Bricklayers’ Union in 
refusing a reduction of 25 cents from the war 
time scale of $1.25. The union’s action was taken 
up by the Brick Contractors’ Association, compris- 
ing 95 percent of all the firms of the city doing 
this kind of work, and it was decided unanimously 
that after Feb. i8 its members would codperate 
under an seen Fame policy and that the maximum 
wage would be fixed at 87% cents an hour. 

It seems practically certain that organized labor 
here will either have to recede from its position 
entirely or else make large concessions, since pros- 
pective builders consider present construction costs 
Prohibitive. I believe an organized effort should 
be made thruout the country to have labor do its 
share in bringing construction back to normal. 


CONFER ON BUILDING SITUATION 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 14.—Beginning to- 
morrow there will be a 4-day conference held 
here, on the situation in the construction in- 
dustry. The object is to develop information 
and make known facts on which public confi- 
dence in the stability of construction values may 
be warranted, and as a result building activity 
be resumed. Every branch of business inter- 
ested in the construction industry will be rep- 
resented. The sessions will be held in the 
Chamber of Commerce, whose industrial rela- 
tions committee is in charge, with Ernest T. 
Trigg, chairman of that committee, presiding, 
and J. Hampton Moore, mayor, and Alba B. 
Johnson, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, as honorary chairman. On Wednesday 
afternoon the lumbermen will be asked for their 





TO SEEK RATE PARITIES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 16—The West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association will im- 
mediately begin legal proceedings be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion seeking forest products rate pari- 
ties which will restore the competitive 
relationships in eastern markets utterly 
disrupted by the percentage increase of 
Aug. 26, 1920. After more than five 
months of effort the west Coast indus- 
try has nothing to show except idle 
mills, growing unemployment and lost 
markets. The association has served 
notice on all transcontinental roads that 
formal complaint will be filed at once. 
The association will resume its news- 
paper publicity and the policy of the 
association as set forth by Secretary- 
Manager Robert B. Allen in litigation 
and publicity will be to assist the roads 
in solving the problems in every possi- 
ble way. 

The filing of the suit will not bar 
western roads from making rate adjust- 
ments prior to the decision but if the 
western roads do not make adjustments 
the association will be in a position to 
proceed without further loss of time. 
Eastern lines advise the association that 
they are willing to make joint thru rates 
but that the differences now existing be- 
tween eastern and western lines are 
only as to divisions of rates proposed. 
A telegram from H. M. Adams, vice 
president of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
advises that negotiations on lumber 
crates east of Chicago will be resumed. 

A recent association circular states 
that in 1914 railroads paid $1,337,000,- 
000 to approximately 1,700,000 em- 
ployees and in 1920 paid $3,600,000,000 
to less than 2,000,000 employees. This 
condition is charged to the wage agree- 
ments signed by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration all within a few months and in 
one case within a few days before the 
end of Federal control. Numerous in- 
stances are cited of the wasteful effect 
of present rules and working conditions 
affecting railroad labor. 











data. Before adjournment committees will be 
appointed to carry out the suggestions of the 
conference, after the findings have been tabu- 
lated and a course of procedure decided on. 


~- 


TAX EXEMPTION BILL PENDS 


CHARLSTON, W. VA., Feb. 14.—Home build- 
ing will be ‘‘vastly encouraged and increased’’ 
if a bill pending in the State senate becomes 
a law, according to President J. D. Woodroe, 
of the West Virginia Real Estate Association, 
chief sponsor for the proposed measure. 

This bill exempts from taxation notes, cer- 
tificates and bonds secured by specific lien upon 
real and personal property, relieving so ed 
double taxation, and amends and reénacts sec- 
tion 62 of chapter 29 of the code. 

With such a law, there would follow the or- 
ganization of mortgage companies, which un- 
der present conditions are impracticable and 


unprofitable. These companies would take first 
and second mortgages on homes and other con- 
struction, the second mortgage to be paid in 
monthly instalments and the first mortgages to 
be converted to a similar basis after the satis- 
faction of the prior lien. 


THIRTY HOMES NOW UNDER WAY 
PoRTLAND, OrE., Feb. 14.—Thirty houses are 
now in course of construction in the Laurelhurst 
district, this city, and many property owners 
contemplate building in the near future. Paul 
C. Murphy, of the Laurelhurst company, de- 
clared that there will be at least one hundred 
fifty homes erected in that section this year. 
The average cost of homes in Laurelhurst 
will be about $7,000, according to Mr. Murphy, 
which would make the total value of construction 
now in progress $210,000, and on the estimate 
of one hundred fifty homes, would mean a total 
of $1,000,000 to be spent in building. Mr. Mur- 
phy declares that the building outlook for Port- 
land is brighter than any year since the begin- 
ning of the World War in 1914. 


CARPENTERS’ WAGES ARE CUT 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 14.—The union ecar- 
penters of this city, who have been getting 75 
cents an hour, last week voluntarily reduced 
their scale to 60 cents an hour. This reduction 
together with lower prices prevailing for lumber 
and slight reductions in some other materials 
are equivalent to 25 percent in the cost of erect- 
ing a building as compared with nine months 
ago, according to statements made by local 
contractors. 


BUILDING STATISTICS ENCOURAGING 

The country’s building operations during 
January showed a very encouraging increase over 
those for December, according to statistics com- 
piled by States by the F. W. Dodge Co., which 
authority reports that contracts awarded during 
January in the twenty-five northeastern States 
amounted to $111,807,000, an increase of more 
than 11 percent over the December total. The 
Dodge company says that ‘‘since conditions 
today are similar to those of the opening months 
of 1919, comparisons made with January of 
that year are enlightening.’’ The showing on 
this basis is as follows: 

Contracts awarded in January of this year 
amounted to more than double those of Janu- 
ary, 1919. Further, the contemplated work re- 
ported for January, 1921, totaled $342,708,000, 
being nearly double the amount of contemplated 
new work reported in January, 1919. 

The January, 1921, total included: For 
residence buildings, $30,756,000, or 28 percent 
of the total; for public works and utilities, 
$24,186,000, or 22 percent; for business build- 
ings, $20,561,000, or 18 percent; for industrial 
buildings, $15,429,000, or 14 percent. 

The Dodge company says that ‘‘altho many 
of the elements affecting building conditions 
remain in an unsettled state, the evidence indi- 
cates that the low point of the slump was passed 
in December, and that the upward trend may be 
expected to continue.’’ 

On the basis of building permits issued dur- 
ing January, the outlook also is quite encourag- 
ing. The total number of permits issued dur- 
ing January, 1921, in 203 cities officially report- 
ing to the American Contractor was 21,722, 
totaling $62,150,461, as compared with 21,750 
permits, totaling $78,245,108, in December, 
1920, and with $126,387,654 in January, 1920. 
While this indicates a reduction of about 50 
percent as compared with January, 1920, it must 
be remembered that permits issued in that 
month were based upon abnormally high values, 
so that the showing is less unfavorable than 
it appears. 

HOO-HOO INITIATES ATLANTANS 

Artianta, GA., Feb. 14.—H. R. Isherwood, of 
St. Louis, secretary of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, and Parson Simpkin, of Salt Lake 
City, chaplain of the order, were guests of honor 
at a concatenation of the members of the At- 
lanta Hoo-Hoo Saturday night, Feb..12. Fol- 
lowing a dinner at the Peacock Cafe a large 
number of kittens were initiated. 
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Logging and Manufacturing Groups Present 
Opposing Views at Lumber Tariff Hearing 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—Donald’ D. 
Conn, assistant to the vice president of the 
Shevlin-Carpenter-Clarke interests, last Monday 
filed with the House ways and means commit- 
tee a printed brief in which he replies to argu- 
ments presented by spokesmen for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the Michigan 
Hardwood manufacturers and others who ap- 
peared before the committee in January and 
urged a protective tariff on lumber. 

In his original statement Mr. Conn urged 
that lumber be left on the free list and pre- 
sented an array of facts and figures to support 
his contention that a tariff is not necessary. 
When he presented his supplementary brief Mr. 
Conn was questioned briefly by Chairman Ford- 
ney, who for thirty years has been operating in 
fir lumber on the West Coast. The chairman 
questioned figures on logs presented by ‘Mr. 
Conn, declaring they were not correct. Mr. 
Conn stood by his guns, declaring the figures 
were taken from the average sales reports and 
were correct. Chairman Fordney apparently 
was under the impression that Mr. Conn in his 
original statement said his company was cutting 
white pine. He actually said western pine and 
Mr. Fordney confused him with another wit- 
ness. Mr. Conn dug up the record of his testi- 
mony and showed it to the chairman later, and 
Mr. Fordney promptly apologized and said he 
would have the matter stricken from the record. 

Mr. Conn’s brief is confined to facts and 
figures. It takes the ground that a tariff is not 
needed for protection and quotes telegrams 
from Robert Smith, of Vancouver, B. C., to the 
effect that production costs are higher there 
than on the American side and that only about 
26 percent of the labor in the British Columbia 
industry is Oriental. 

A telegram from Mr. Smith dated Jan. 17 
reads as follows: 

agen 3 of Oriental labor question in connection 
with tariff on lumber entirely beside point. Log- 
ging industry here is white labor, ditto two-thirds 
mountain mills, while coast mills compelled by 
—— labor conditions to continue employment 

rientals until white labor can be introduced. 
Have higher cost production than American side. 
Suggest concentrating argument upon cost produc- 
tion, which is absolutely only relation which labor 
question can bear to tariff issue. British Columbia 
has nothing comparable to cheap negro labor South- 
ern States. 

In his original testimony Mr. Conn declared 
that ‘‘every log that comes to the mill costs us 
more in Canada etc.’’ 

This statement is supported in the brief by 
the statement that the average logging costs 
including stumpage in 1920 of fifty Minnesota 
mills was $20.95, against $23.92 for the Cana- 
dian mill of his company. 

Here is one comparison of costs: 

Minnesota Canada 
Camp board supplies per M $1.93 $2.12 
Hay and feed supplies per M. 94 
Wage costs per day 2.64 
Board cost per working day 1.22 
Lumber cost boom to pile 6.97 

As an indication that the American lumber 
producer does not need any protection, Mr. ‘Conn 
quotes as of Nov. 25 the following from the 
West Coast Lumberman, under the caption 
‘‘Southern Pine Drives Fir Out of Eastern 
Canadian Markets: ’’ 

The advance in freight rates has forced British 
Columbia lumber out of the eastern Canadian mar- 
ket, and southern pine is king again, according to 
news reaching here from Toronto. Agents of the 
Coast mills in Toronto state that even tho British 
Columbia No. 1 grade common fir is being quoted 
at $50 a thousand, which is $12 to $15 under the 
prices effective last spring, the Southern States are 
able to undersell and control the market. 

The average freight charge on a thousand feet 
of lumber from British Columbia under the new 
schedule is $27, which leaves only $23 for the 
mills and commissions. While labor and materials 
can only be pen at the high rates effective 
at present, the mills simply can not afford to do 
business on this basis. Owing to the slump in 
building,. however, the eastern Canadian lumber 
market is dull, anyway. 

Mr. Conn quotes Canadian lumber statistics 
to show that the lifting of the American tariff 
on lumber in 1913 did not stimulate Canadian 


production. He quotes the Canadian cut by 
years from 1912 to 1918, and then states that 
the year 1911, with lumber production aggre- 
gating 4,918,202,000 board feet, was the peak 
year for lumber in Canada. In 1918 the cut, he 
states, was 3,973,631,000 feet. 

‘*Certainly it-can not be deduced that pro- 
duction in Canadian fields has been increased 
because of free access into this country,’’ he 
declares. The figures given are quoted from 
the Forestry Branch of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

Mr. Conn then quotes production figures for 
British Columbia and Oregon-Washington for 
the years 1913-1918. The British Columbia 
figures for 1913 were 1,174,000,000 feet. In 
1914, 1915 and 1916 they were below a billion 
feet, jumping in 1917 to 1,596,000,000 feet and 
in 1918 dropping to 1,141,000,000 feet. The 
Oregon-Washington production in 1913, based 
on Forest Service figures, was 6,690,000,000 
feet. In 1914 and 1915 it was considerably 


. under 6,000,000,000 feet, increasing in 1916 to 


6,714,000,000 feet, in 1917 to 7,153,000,000 feet 
and in 1918 to 7,313,000,000 feet. 

Various other comparisons are given to sup- 
port Mr. Conn’s contention that a tariff is not 
necessary. He asks: ‘‘If we can compete suc- 
cessfully with Canada in foreign markets what 
have we to fear of their competition in the do- 
mestic markets???’ ; 

Mr. Conn contends that it costs more to pro- 
duce shingles in British Columbia than in Wash- 
ington, saying: 

The American shingle producer has usually un- 
dersold the Canadian producer in the American 
markets. Right today on the same grade he is un- 
derselling the Canadian—practically no Canadian 
shingles being bought at the present time. If the 
United States will correct a few of their domestic 
troubles they will not have to worry about outside 
competition. Adjust the freight rates. This is the 
trouble and the only trouble. 

Several pages of the brief are devoted to a 
discussion of shingles and various comparisons. 

Mr. Conn answers the hardwood manufac- 
turers. He quotes briefly from the brief of 
C. A. Bigelow, who stated that Mr. Conn in his 
original statement failed to tell the committee 
what percentage of the Shevlin-Carpenter pro- 
duction was represented by the 10 percent of 
its entire investment, which is in Canada. Mr. 
Conn replies that ‘‘evidently Mr. Bigelow has 
not read the record or has been misinformed. 
On page 957 this information as to production 
was given. As to the balance of his brief the 
suggestions made are utterly absurd und show 
very plainly that he is conversant with neither 
Canadian operations nor markets.’’ 

The brief then quotes from the testimony of 
W. L. Saunders, who appeared for the Michigan 
hardwood manufacturers, and who said that he 
favored a tariff for revenue and did not par- 
ticularly need protection. 

Mr. Conn declares that in 1917 only 3.5 per- 
cent of the Canadian lumber cut was hardwood 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics). This 
amounted, he said, to 145,309,605 board feet; 
continuing: . 

Only a very small proportion of this cut finds its 
way into the United States, but if it all casee in 
on a duty of $2 it would mean revenue to the ex- 
tent of only $290,618. Probably the total impor- 
tations would not net the Government $75,000 
annually. 

Mr. Bigelow leaves the impression that he can 
not ship hardwood into Canada, but somebody does. 
Here are the figures for 1918 and 1919 on our ex- 
ports of hardwoods to Canada. (Commerce Re- 
ports). Footage 1918, 99,095,000, value $4,750,597. 
Footage 1919, 102,904,000, value $5,903,820. Total 
Canadian hardwood production 145,309,605 board 
feet. Total United States production 4,496,000,000 
board feet. 

Mr. Bigelow requests reciprocal tariffs to pro- 
tect a production of 4,496,000,000 board feet from 
inroads of Canada’s 145,309,605 board feet, when 
the United States exports to Canada over two- 
thirds of the total Canadian production. 

Mr. Conn devotes some space to the housing 
situation. He asks: 

‘‘Can any regulation in the form of tariff 
(under the guise of producing revenue) be jus- 


tified which will tend to increase the handicap. 
of the home builders of the country?’’ 

He gives figures showing the number of fam- 
ilies and the number of dwellings in the country 
by years from 1890 to 1920, declaring that ‘1 
$2 duty on Canadian lumber may increase our 
lumber bill not less than $80,000,000 annually.’ 

Mr. Conn takes issue with R. B. Allen, secre- 
tary-manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, that low prices result in wasteful 
cutting. He contends that ‘‘higher prices put 
a premium on wasteful and unscientific manv- 
facture.’’ He devotes considerable space to an 
argument in support of this contention. He 
declares that the sawmill which owns its timber 
logs no differently when prices are low than 
when prices are high, and that depletion in- 
creases as prices rise, while low prices promote 
conservation. 

Mr. Conn quotes from the American For- 
estry Association ‘‘Facts About Our Disap- 
pearing Forests,’’ also from the Forest Serv- 
ice. He concludes by stating that Chairman 
Fordney was mistaken when in a colloquy with 
L. O. Taylor, representing the Shevlin-Hixon 
Lumber Co., he declared that the entire eastern 
trade in fir lumber is shipped kiln dried. He 
quotes the production figures for Oregon and 
Washington in 1917, stating that the percentage 
of the total cut shipped into the East was 34.8, 
and the percentage of the total cut shipped 
kiln dried was 18.9. The authority given for 
these figures is Forest Service reports; special 
ee. to Assistant Forester Gould, Portland, 

e. 
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LOGGERS ASK FOR TARIFF 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—E. B. Chinn, 
vice president and manager of the Loggers’ 
Information Association, representing in its 
membership nearly one-half of the production 
of logs on Puget Sound, and speaking for the 
logging industry not only of Puget Sound but 
of western Washington in general, today pre- 
sented to the House ways and means committee 
a strong brief in support of protective tariff 
duties against Canadian saw logs. 

Protection to the loggers is sought for the 
following reasons: 


1—In British Columbia, as in the State of Wash- 
ington, the overwhelming growth of timber is on 
the western side of the mountains, and the western 
portions of the State and the Canadian province 
are connected by easily navigable waters protected 
almost everywhere from heavy seas, and accessible 
= innumerable points for both shipping and land- 
ng. 

‘'2—On the Puget Sound or western Washington 
side of the international line, the bulk of the tim- 
ber at tidewater has been cut off and the logger 
has to ship a very large part of his product by 
rail to the waters of Puget Sound for distribution 
to the various mills. On the Canadian side, the 
lumber and logging industry being more recent, 
much tidewater production of logs without rail- 
road haul obtains. 

8—To the advantages mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph are to be added on the Canadian 
side the employment of Oriental labor, and second 
a condition of the Canadian Constitution by which 
on a mere order in council, laws of export and tariff 
may be suspended, and, as has happened in times 
past, when the Canadian market is dull, the enor 
mous shipments of the Canadian product may be 
suddenly launched upon the market of Puget 
Sound. 

4—The disorganizing effect not only of this 
dumping, but of the fact that it is liable to happen 
at any time, is well expressed in a letter of Acting 
Forester B. A. Sherman, July 18, 1919, to one of 
the associations of loggers in this district : 

“The tendency of such unexpected and inter- 
mittent a based on unexpected suspen- 
sions of the Canadian export tariff, to unsettle 
the market and to be an additional factor of un- 
certainty in the logging business is fully appre- 
ciated.” vn 

5—The Canadian log producer has a still further 
advantage. He need not buy timber and thus tie 
up capital, but may obtain it from the public 
lands of the province on leases, which require 
him to pay only a royalty as he cuts. In Eemes 
of depression, consequently, he has no loss 0 
capital return. 

6—It is to be borne in mind that the logging 
industry of Puget Sound and western Washington 
is not carried on as a part of the milling business, 
a condition which obtains thruout the eastern 
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United States. On the contrary, the logger here 
is an independent operator, commonly owning no 
mill, but buying tracts of land for logging pur- 
poses, and investing in heavy equipment of loco- 
motives, rail lines ‘and donkey engines, with much 
other paraphernalia; which constitute, with the 
purchased timber, a very heavy investment, neces- 
sary, if loss is to be avoided, to be constantly 
employed. He must often log even when the mar- 
ket is dull and when he can not be sure of selling 
to mills which are either idle or which are shrewd 
enough to postpone the time of purchase. Many 
mill owners on the American side have become 
interested in timber on the other side and can not 
be quite impartial in the_use of the advantages 
which they enjoy in the Canadian importation or 
upon questions of tariff against the Canadian pro- 
duction. 

7~-The milling interests of the State who are the 
purchasers of the loggers’ products are applying 
for a tariff against lumber manufactured in Can- 
ada, and this association believes it to be but 
reasonably consistent policy that the logger should 
have a protection against the Canadian logger if 
the American lumberman is to have protection 
against the Canadian lumberman. 


8—It has been suggested occasionally that it 
might be no bad policy for this country to allow 
the foreign logs to come in as long as they may, 
because this would tend to conserve our American 
forests. It would, we respectfully answer, do 
nothing of the kind. The timber resources of 
western Washington, according to the best obtain- 
able figures, are made up as follows, all of which 
are directly and vitally depreciated in value by 
the importation of British Columbia logs: 
Feet 
Privately owned timber in west- 
ern Washington 125,907,529,333 
Owned by State... 22,945,245,000 
Owned by U. 8. Government... 70,766,000,000 


219,618,774,333 


The vast logging equipment working in this 
State’s timber resources must be kept going or eat 
up its value in idleness. What the logger would 
be driven to under this system of conservation 
would be a woeful but inevitable slaughter of his 
timber. Compelled to keep his equipment going 
and to dispose also of his timber in order to get 
some return from his investment he would fell 
trees as before, but carve out only the more profit- 
able portion and leave the rest as waste, rendered 
useless by foreign competition, where before it 
could be marketed at an advantage. This is some- 
thing that none of us look forward to with pleas- 
ure, but as the timber is our own and we would 
not let ourselves be forced into bankruptcy, we 
would have no other course. 

9—This association has refrained from troubling 
Congress for any protection so long as the demand 
on this side was sufficient to absorb the whole of 
our product. 
Recently, however, there has been a great change. 
The demand for our product has greatly fallen 
off. On the Canadian side in turn there is great 
dullness. The temptation of the Canadian to 
hurry his logs into our markets is therefore great, 
and if it be said that the demand on our side 
has fallen off, still some demand remains, and this 
will seek the Canadian article in preference to ours 
because of the premium on the American dollar in 
Canada, ranging during the last year not under 
8 percent and rising at times to 20. The 
temptation of the American millman now to buy 
Canadian logs on Puget Sound is almost irresist- 
ible, and the western Washington loggers are 
— in a position extremely dangerous and un- 
air. 

10—While a mere antidumping act would not be 
a sufficient protection against the Canadian prod- 
uct, it is proper to notice that the Canadian 
Parliament by Act of 1907 has protected the 
Canadian provinces against dumping into Canada 
by foreign countries (Appendix 18, page 208 of 
Canadian Consolidated Customs Acts). 


It wanted no unnatural stimulus. - 














LABOR LEADER TELLS OF RUSS RUIN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 12.—M. Colombino, 
secretary of the Italian Federation of Metal 
Workers, in his report to that organization 
following an investigation of conditions in Sov- 
iet Russia, paints a most distressing picture. 
An extract from his report, published in the 
‘‘Tdea Nazionale” of Rome and made avail- 
able here, will give little comfort to bolshevist 
sympathizers in this country. 

One item of interest to lumbermen is M. 
Colombino’s statement that the roads around 
Petrograd, which were paved with wood blocks, 
are now almost totally destroyed, having been 
broken up by the citizens themselves for fuel 
to heat their houses. 

He adds that 36,000 wooden houses were 
destroyed last winter to provide fuel. Inasmuch 
as the population of Petrograd has been reduced 
from 2,500,000 to about 600,000, of course, the 
destruction of these houses and the removal of 
wood from stone and brick houses for the same 
purpose did not render anybody homeless. 

M. Colombino states that drinking water is 
entirely lacking thruout Petrograd because the 
cold burst the pipes. 

The Italian labor leader’s description of the 
great’ Putiloff works is interesting. In this con- 
nection his report says: 

In the Putiloff works there is no longer the 
'everish prewar activity. The great chimneys rise 
kyward without a thread of smoke and a_sepul- 
chral silence reigns thruout most of the buildings. 
‘cfore the war the Putiloff works furnished em- 
ployment to 40,000 workmen, and another 10,000 
were added during the war. The present roll of 
¥ rkmen numbers 7,000. The management of the 
Works is entrusted to an engineer, but the factory 
: A ge ee composed of seven workmen who hold 
office for six months, has complete supervision of 
_ w ork. The technical and administrative offices 
‘ re sane deserted. We did not hide our surprise 
_ our guides explained to us that the adminis- 
trative functions are now almost reduced to noth- 
ya they keep no gccounting of the cost of pro- 
a . st and only a Ifmited accounting of the cost 
yh abor, Thus the old ledgers are heaped up in 
‘isorder on the shelves. The technical office is al- 
alneee ana suppressed, inasmuch as orders are 
work Which tedon ne and the little repairing 
sense } Nf the oe a entirely left to the common 

ork is at present confined to repairing can 
jocomotives and freight cars. The work of the 
pone section is carried on without any technical 
try zation or initiative. One gets the impression 
Serene workman is working on his own account, 
economy of ims OW, ideas, and without any 
acy seal and coking Sons ah eg or 
still and everything is broken. yg AR 


s The furnac 
entirely wrecked, the roofs rusted, fallen ~y and 


deteriorated. We felt a deep sense of pain at the 
sight of such wreckage and such idleness in a coun- 
try where production is so badly needed. The 
schedule of these works is of eight hours a day. 

In the “Severni Cabeln Zavol” cable factory, the 
workmen who were at one time 2,000, are now re- 
duced to_380. Work is carried on exclusively for 
the army. 

In the chemical factories the workmen have been 
reduced from 1,500 to 550, and they do not work 
continuously, due to the lack of raw material. The 
technical overseers are appointed for one year, but 
their appointment is nearly always continued 
thereafter. They do not have to have communist 
ideas, but it is dangerous for them to express ideas 
contrary to the general opinions of their workmen. 


The only statement he makes that could be 
construed as a kindly reference to the bolshe- 
vik is a rather doubtful compliment, made in 
connection with his word picture of conditions 
in Petrograd. It follows: 

It is a horrible thing, a spectacle which wrings 
the heart and brings a curse to the lips—a curse 
which is certainly not directed against those who 
first made the revolution, nor against the bolshe- 
viks who were then forced to take possession of 
power. 


ATR FOREST PATROL LIMITED 


WASHINGTON, D, C., Feb. 12.—The Air Serv- 
ice News Letter publishes the following: 


Forest Fire Patrol—A great deal of work has 
been done in forest fire patrol in the Ninth Corps 
area, but little or none elsewhere. Demands from 
other localities in the United States are forthcom- 
ing and in some cases have actually arrived. It 
will be necessary, therefore, for the air service to 
balance off these requisitions upon its services and 
establish a priority list consistent with location 
of troops, equipment and training program. 

Timber Cruising—In connection with airplane 
work over forest areas it has been found that a 
company in Canada employs an American with 
airplanes for timber cruising, that it has had very 
great success and that it ts a paying aeronautical 
commercial enterprise. Steps have been taken by 
this division (Civil Affairs) to introduce this where 
possible in this country. 

In connection with the army’s forest fire patrol 
work, inquiries recently have been made at the air 
service on behalf of the Pacific Northwest, which 
desires to have the work in California extended to 
Washington and Oregon. The answer was that 
the air service would gladly do this if personnel 
were available. An additional enlisted personnel 
of about six hundred would be required to furnish 
an adequate service in the thickly wooded regions 
of the Pacific Northwest. The air service officials 
claim they can not spare the men, but that if 
those interested will get Congress to loosen up and 
= specific authority the service will be forth- 

ning. 

The feeling of the persons making the inquiries 
is that the present personnel might as well be 
utilized in useful service which would add to the 
sum of their experience, especially since they must 
carry on anyhow. Of course, the air service has 
the come-back that it is primarily a military or- 
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Right— 
Shipped 
Right 


That's why our flooring sells so readily. We have 
over a million feet of hardw flooring in stock at 

hicago and can ship any quantity, any time. any- 
where. Order your 


OAK, MAPLE, BEECH, BIRCH 


FLOORING 


in L.C. L. or carload lots from us now and be ready 

fo spring builders. 

Every foot of our flooring is guaranteed for quality 

and milling; you and yourcustomers satished. 

All 34” Clear and Select Oak Flooring is carefully 

wrapped in heavy paper, tree of charge, to prevent 
e in transit and at the job. 


Wrapped and ready to 
ship from Chicago. 


STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
LUMBER AND FLOORING 


3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 











If it’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Manager 
General Sales Office, 512-13 Pennsylvania Bldg., 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 
sad Chicago New England St Louis — 
JamesN. Woodbury, J. J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass, St. Louis, Mo. 
Phone, State 9022. 


« The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 


( Hardwood 
Lumber 


Boyd-Ryburn 
Manufacturers Lumber Company 


L BRISTOL, VA. 
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{ Northern Hardwoods 


Southern 


or Mahogany 


We have a large stock of dry lumber piled in 
our yard and our Band Mill here is | nwer bo 
continuously. Let us quote you on anything 
you may be needing in the above woods. 


Warren Ross Lumber Go. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. “J 
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Spring will bring a Market— 
Let me make a plan for you now 


that will give you a Sure Supply for 
the coming demand. 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 
606 Common St.. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Moetzel & Tobin 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Sells Guaranteed 


Northern Cedar Co’s. 


FENCE POSTS 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


LONG FIR JOISTS —_ 
ano BIG TIMBERS &. 


Falls, 
7>W ASHINGTON FIR CEDAR — SPRUCE 








Symons Building, 











Wash. 
CALIFORNIA REDWOO 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


micARDS: «HB. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











(A PLAN SERVICE | 


Compiled by and for the Retail 


Lumber Dealers 


INVESTIGATE 


Lumber Dealers’ Service Bureau 
417 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO } 
Your 


PLAN roure HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building Books with Economy Pans 
of new California Styles suitable for am 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty 
“Representative Cal. Homes” Si 
Plans—6 to 10 Rooms-$1. “*The 
New Colonials’’60 Plans-5 to 12 
Rooms$1.‘‘WestCoastBungalows 
60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms-$1 
SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for 
all 3 above books and get book of 80Special Plans, also Garage 
folder FREE. EXTRA—43 “Little Bungalows”’ 3.to 6 Rooms—S0c 
Money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 515 Calif. Bldg., Los Angele: 


WESTERN SOFT PIN 

in 1x6”, 8". 10” & 12” No. 2. Immediate Shipment 

IDAHO WHITE PINE, NORTHERN WHITE. PINE AND 
NORWAY—WHITE PINE LATH 


The John C. King Lumber Co. *Gievetand, ono” 





































Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, scries 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 


business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 


repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 





ganization and that military service must always 
have the first call. In other words, with an 
already small personnel, combat, bombing, observa- 
tion and pursuit units must be maintained so that 
in the event of an emergency a nucleus of thoroly 
trained men will be prepared to take the air, and 
also to serve as instructors for reserve officers 
and new recruits. 

With the general cry for retrenchment, there- 
fore, it is not probable any considerable extension 
of the forest fire patrol by the air service will be 
granted unless specific authority is forthcoming. 


URGES CHECK ON INSECTS’ RAVAGES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—Senator Shep- 
pard of Texas presented in the Senate (for Sena- 
tor Chamberlain) a resolution passed by the 
Oregon legislature regarding the control of in- 
sect depredations threatening adjoining tim- 
bered areas in other than Government owner- 
ship. The resolution urges Congress to provide 
necessary funds and appropriately instruct the 
Forest Service, bureau of Indian affairs, and 
general land office, to take immediate steps 
looking to control of insect depredations threat- 
ening adjoining timbered areas in other than 
Government ownership. 





TO PROMOTE AMERICAN-CHINA TRADE 


WasuineTon, D. C., Feb. 14.—The Foreign 
Commerce Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has made public 
two principles which it has approved looking 
to the Federal incorporation of American com- 
panies doing business in China and their ex- 
emption from certain taxes which other com- 
panies do not have to pay. 

These principles follow: 


American companies formed primarily for China 
business should be given the privilege of Federal 
incorporation in order that they may have a stand- 
ing as American companies under a single set of 
legal requirements and regulations, which it has 
been difficult for them to get and maintain when 
operating under the laws of the individual States. 

Such American-China companies, so far as tax- 
ation is concerned, should be placed on an equal 
footing with the companies of other competing 
countries. 

It is pointed out that it is often advantageous 
to encourage Chinese capital to come into the cor- 


poration with American capital and to gain the 








ASKS RULE ON CAR ALLOTMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 15.—Counsel for 
the Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., 
has filed a brief in Docket No. 11,961, in which 
it is sought to have the Interstate Commerce 
Commission define and prescribe the rule for 
the distribution of cars for lumber shipments 


to be observed in times of car shortage. Ref- 
erence is made to the car shortage which began 
in September, 1919, and continued more or less 
until October, 1920. Not only did complainant 
‘‘suffer great loss and damage because of the 
lack of available cars, but it was also unjustly 
discriminated against in favor of other lumber 
shippers at Laurel,’’ counsel says. 





LOWER RATES ON IOWA MILLWORK 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—In a tentative 
report in Docket No. 11,824—Farley & Loetscher 
Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. Director General as 
agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co. 
et al——Examiner Kephart recommends that the 
commission find that rates on sash, doors, door and 
window screens and other millwork from Dubuque, 
Clinton and Muscatine, Iowa, to Texas common 
point territory and El Paso group points are un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial, prescribe rea- 
sonable rates for the future and grant reparation 
on shipments coming within the limitations. 

Examiner Kephart states that complainants 
asked for the establishment of rates corresponding 
to those volunarily published by the carriers for 
application on the same commodities northbound 
between the same points. The intervention of the 
Wholesale Sash & Door Association, of Chicago, 
in support of the complaint is noted. 

The examiner makes a comparison of rates from 
Weed, Calif., to the Texas points involved, showing 
that for longer hauls the rates from California 
are substantially lower. He likewise states that 
under General Order No. 28 issued by the Railroad 
Administration rates from Iowa and Pacific coast 
points were increased 5 cents per one hundred 
pounds, and that later the Iowa rates were given 


confidence of the Chinese investor it is regarded as 
important that companies operate under a single 
set of known requirements. 

The question of exemption from Federal and 
State income taxes and excess profit taxes on such 
corporation is of very immediate importance, cham- 
bers of commerce and American business men in 
China point out. American companies are Meeting 
with hard competition in China, especially from 
British companies, for British laws, recogniziny the 
special requirements of the China situation, have 
made it possible for British companies to operate 
in China without paying corporate taxes in Ung- 
land. American companies are at a distinct dis- 
advantage in competition with such British eom- 
panies, and apparently are at a similar disadyan- 
tage in competition with French and Japanese com- 
panies. . 





CUT OF WASHINGTON-OREGON MILLS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—Oregon and 
Washington sawmills cut about 10 percent more 
lumber in 1920 than in 1919. These figures are 
based on incomplete returns made to the For- 
est Service, and a comparison of the cut of 121 
identical big mills, representing about 40 per- 
cent of the output of the two States. 

This is the first preliminary statement issued 
in connection with the census of lumber, lath, 
and shingle production being carried on by the 
Forest Service in codperation with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. A sum- 
mary of the mill reports received follows: 


IDENTICAL CLASS 4 MILLS—CUTTING 5,000M To 
9,999M PER ANNUM 


No. mills Years Feet 
OR ks. care cis wes 8 1919 46,288,000 
rr 8 192 53,126,000 
Washington ...... 18 1919 139,025,000 
Washington ...... 18 1920 123,846,000 


IDENTICAL CLASS 5 MILLS—CUTTING 10,000M or 
OVER PER ANNUM 


No. mills Years Feet 
ree 31 1919 971,770,000 
Co ee 31 1920 1,092,213,000 
Washington ...... 64 1919 1,685,532,000 
Washington ...... 64 1920 1,860,328,000 





TO FIGHT FIRES IN NATIONAL PARKS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14—The Senate 
inserted in the sundry civil appropriation bill 
an item appropriating $25,000 for fighting for- 
est fires in national parks or on areas adjoining 
such reservations. 











the full 25 percent increase under this order, but 
no change made in the Pacific Coast rates. 

Examiner Kephart recommends that for the 
future the commission fix rates of 56% cents and 
64% cents from Dubuque and Clinton to Texas 
common points and El Paso group points and 54 
and 62 cents from Muscatine, which is a subsi:n 
tial reduction. 





FIVE DATES SET FOR HEARINGS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned cases for 
hearing as follows: 


Investigation & Suspension No. 1,263—Substit'- 
tion of 35 percent for 3344 percent increases iD 
class and commodity rates between eastern and 
southern groups and the Southwest; further _hea)- 
ing in offices of commission, Washington, D. ©.. 
Feb. 25, before Examiner Money. 

Docket No. 12,107—Ferd. Brenner Lumber (0 
et al. vs. Director General as agent Atchison, ‘lo- 
peka & Santa Fe Railroad Co.; March 11, Hote! 
Gayoso, Memphis, Tenn., before Examiner Seal. 

No, 12.129—Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber 
Co. vs. Director General as agent et al.; March 
16, United States Court Rooms, Omaha, Neb., 
fore Examiner Gaddess. ; 

No. 12,075—American Wood Pipe Co. vs. Di- 
rector General as agent Oregon-Washington Rai!- 
road & Navigation Co. et al.; United States Court 
Rooms, Seattle, March 14, before Examiner Disque 

No. 12,094—Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills et a) 
vs. Director General as agent Ann Arbor Railro ud 
Co. et al.; United States Court Rooms, Seatt'e, 
March 16, before Examiner Disque. 





TEXAS-LOUISIANA RATES ATTACKED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—A joint complaint 
has been filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by Doyline Lumber Co., Weaver Bros. 
Bates-Phillips Lumber Co., and T, C, Clanton Lum- 
ber Co., against the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
railroad and others, alleging that rates applied on 
complainants’ shipments of lumber from Hicks- 
baugh, Tex., and several points in Louisiana are 
unreasonable. The rates are based on combinations 
of locals, while it is charged that joint thru rates 
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are published and applied on shipments of certain 
competitors from various points, 


REPARATION ON SHIPMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—Examiner H. W. 
Archer has recommended to the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission in a supplemental report in 
Pocket No. 2,420—Louisiana Central Lumber Co. 
et al, vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co. et al—that complainants are entitled to the 
folowing reparation on account of shipments of 
southern pine lumber from points in Louisiana to 
points in Nebraska : 

Louisiana Central Lumber Co., $2,011.53; 
Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co., $783.33; Bow- 
man-Hicks Lumber Co., $997.29; W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co. $762.29; Globe Lumber Co., $217.90; 
Rapides Lumber Co,, $192.91; and Longville Lum- 
ber Co., $97.38. 

——eeeeeeer st 


BRIEFS IN WATER COMPETITIVE CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—In a brief filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission in In- 
vestigation & Suspension No. 1,240—Water Com- 
petitive Rates on Lumber—the carriers contend 
that the normal rate basis, the restoration of 
which they seek, is reasonable, and that they are 
justified in seeking to establish joint rates on 
lumber frem southeastern territory to certain 
eastern destinations higher than the water com- 
petitive rates. 

A brief filed by the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association contends that the proposed cancelation 
of water competitive rates is unlawful and inimical 
to the public interest. The higher joint rates are 
declared to be prima facie unreasonable, and as 
high as or higher than existing rates over routes 
on which lumber moves in heavy volume to con- 





Section No. 208, Paragraph ‘‘C,’’ of 
the Transportation Act of 1920 pro- 
vides that reparation claims against 
the Railroad Administration must - be 
filed within one year after the return 
of the roads to private ownership. This 
means that such claims should be filed 
before March 1, 1921, to prevent their 
being barred. 











suming and distributing centers in other terri- 
tories. The wholesalers contend also that the pro- 
posed increase would destroy existing relation- 
ships between lumber producing territories, dis- 
arrange the economic structure of the lumber in- 
dustry in this territory and would impair the 
revenues of the carriers, 


TRAFFIC NOTES FROM THE SOUTH 

New ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 14.—Carriers’ tariff 
committees in several districts have promulgated 
a new rule which, in lieu of the flat 500-pound 
allowance for car stakes now provided, requires 
the shipper to specify on shipping order the exact 
weight of the material used for “racks, stakes, 
strips, standards, braces or supports on flat or 
gondola cars.” It provides further that “no allow- 
suce in weight will be made for dunnage, blocking 
or bracing materials used by shippers for part car- 
lozds in excess of full carload or carloads which 
are entitled under the provisions of rule 24 to the 
carload rate.” 

_ Protests against this new proposition have been 
‘Aled by the traffic departments of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association and the South- 
ern Pine Association. It is understood that some 
mllls are not equipped with scales to ascertain the 
welght of car stakes and the requirement that such 
weights must be specified on shipping order would 
make trouble and confusion. 

Another angle of the question is being investi- 
Bt ted. It is believed that the 500-pound allow- 
ance is unfair to shippers because the average 
welght of car stakes runs considerably above that 
Lis ‘ght. One company operating several southern 
mine mills has tested this with a series of ship- 
— and reports the average car stake weight 
(oO be 972 pounds. If this average is supported by 
beg from other mills, the protest against the new 
ree a of the carriers may be supplemented by an 
“I sheen for increase of the uniform flat weight 
select an for car stakes, to bring it nearer the 
tha tl bate weight of the surplus equipment 
bowed es er shippers have to. supply to safeguard 
aa f _ agree The disposition of carriers’ com- 
elaaaee - tamper with existing rules of long 
pre the n the hope of gaining trivial advantages, 
poy tle pA agi annoyance to shippers, is one 
than ngs that do not greatly improve the rela- 

‘ etween carriers and shippers. The car 


stake was supposed to be settled on a permanent 
basis which, tho it unduly favored the carriers, 
was accepted in good faith by the shippers to “end 
the argument.” Now that carriers have revived 
the wrangle, shippers may feel free to carry the 
fight back to its makers and demand a larger and 
more equitable allowance for car stakes, figured 
on a flat rate basis ascertained by actual average 
weights of material used for such purpose. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
granted a hearing to be opened at Washington 
tomorrow on the protests against the Emerson 
tariff increasing handling and storage charges at 
railway terminals in New Orleans on freight ar- 
riving for export. The tariff was suspended on 
joint application of the Southern Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, New Orleans Joint Traffic 
Bureau and others. Carl Giessow, manager of the 
Joint Traffic Bureau, has gone to Washington to 
present the case of the lumber exporters and other 
shippers affected. 


The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau and other 
traffic organizations south of Memphis have applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for sus- 
pension of the tariffs filed under its orders in the 
Memphis-Southwestern investigation, directing re- 
vision of all tariffs covering commodity rates to 
and from points, Memphis south, on the Mississippi 
River; also to, from and between points located 
in the Mississippi Valley, to comply with the 
fourth section clause, The carriers filed revised 
tariffs under this order, to take effect March 1. 


ROADS TO CONFER ON LUMBER RATES 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 12.—Executives 
of three transcontinental railroads have replied 
to the telegram sent them by the trustees of the 
Bellingham Chamber of Commerce last week, 
urging them to restore the old differential on 
southern pine and Pacific coast lumber and one 
of them, Vice President R. M. Calkins, of the 
Milwaukee system, admits that he is ‘‘in full 
sympathy with the necessity for some readjust- 
ment of lumber rates,’’ and he prefaces it with 
the assurance that the matter will be discussed 
by representatives of all the north Coast roads 
in the near future. 

Replies have also been received from J. G. 
Woodworth, vice president of the Northern Pa- 
cific, and H. M. Adams, vice president of the 
Union Pacific. 


LUMBERMEN AND TRAFFIC MEN MEET 


New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 14.—Sixty-five lum- 
bermen, traffic bureau members and railway 
officials attended a conference held in Meridian, 
Miss., last Thursday under the auspices of the 
Meridian Traffic Bureau, to discuss transporta- 
tion issues and problems. Following a general 
conference, luncheon was served, and a com- 
mittee named by the lumbermen and traffic men 
went into sessioin with a similar committee of 
railway men. Reports from Meridian quote the 
lumbermen as well satisfied with the outcome of 
the two conferences. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC TRANSFER POINT 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 14.—The Missouri Pa- 
cific system has advised the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association that it wants all cars of lum- 
ber and forest products originating on its lines for 
reconsignment billed to Gale, Ill., as a means of 
increasing the facility with which such recon- 
signed cars may be handled. 


MUST RECORD OVERCHARGE CLAIMS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 14.—Theo. Davis, dis- 
trict manager of the Cincinnati offices of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, who has 
charge of the central and eastern territory, has 
received a ruling from the railroad administration 
to the effect that “it is necessary to record with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, prior to 
March 1, 1921, unpaid claims for straight over- 
charges on shipments moving under Federal con- 
trol.’ 

“Tt has been the general understanding,” say 
the Memphis offices of this organization, “that it 
would not be necessary to take this action in con- 
nection with straight overcharge claims. Our gen- 
eral counsel now has this matter up with the com- 
mission and further announcement will be made 
soon.” 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 


Write for Details 
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RED BOOK 


You can’t get any better credit book—It’s 


to consult on lum 


e real authori 
e, retail and manufac- 


buyers, whol 
turers. 


Specially good on collections too. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 








TIMBER ESTIMATORS 





Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
ae Hy Bidg. NEW ORLEANS 


Jasper Lemieux 














Timberland Service 


Original Graphic Methods to Show Your Stand! Timber. 
Your Opportunity—Our Expense. A 2c Stamp Brings Us toYou. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, 
832 Munsey Building, Forest Engineer, 


Washington, D.C. Old Town, Maine 
Largest Crusing House in America. 
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It’sConvenienceis 
Real Sales Factor 


One day to complete a room car- 
ries weight in selling oak flooring 
for laying over old floors. That’s 
another reason why its easy to sell 
the patented 


Cromar 


FINISHED 
Oak Flooring 


Cromar is completely finished— 
like furniture. Ready to use when 
nailed down. No scraping. No 
long delays while finishing coats 
dry. There’s profit in selling it. 


Let us tell you how we help 
dealers make sales. 


The Crooks- 
Dittmar Co. 
Williamsport, 


Penn. ST 
Heart of the Eastern Territory. 
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GUM "ax: 


Why Not Try It! 
Geo.C.Brown&Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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— 
Our Specialty:— 


Red Cedar 
Shingles 


SIDING 


CAN ALSO MIX FIR LUMBER 


C. B. Baxter & Co. 


oa Kansas City, Mo. 














EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 
Do you want employees, employment, mechanics, sales- 
men, lumber or shingles, lumber yard, factory or busi- 
ness opportunity; timber or timberlands, rails, cars, lo- 
comotives, hoisting machinery, etc.; engines, boilers, 
pumps, belting, piping or anything used in lumber or 
allied industry? You can get what you want or sell 


what you do not want by advertising in the AMERIC. 
LUMBE South Dearborn St,, Chicago, UL 


RMAN, 431 





BETWEEN TRAINS 
PITTSBURG, KAN.—We knew we were ap- 
proaching Pittsburg by seeing an occasional 
coal tipple, the only kind of occasional tipple 


permissible around here for many years. This 
is a coal country, but what they want with coal 
is hard to see, for they were going around today 
with their coats off. 

We have heard at least a thousand prominent 
citizens nominated for president of the United 
States at banquets (you remember how the 
West Virginia lumbermen tried to hand it to 
John Cornwell last year at their convention, 
but the governor thriced on the Lupereal, if 
that’s the way you spell it) but President Jones, 
incoming at the annual banquet of the Chamber 
of Commerce tonight, gave us a new variant. 
Messrs. Hilton and Cornatzar, respectively 
freight and passenger manager of the Frisco, 
were among those present, and Mr. Jones rang 
the welkin by predicting that the Frisco would 
ultimately be built to the Pacifie coast (most 
people assuming from its name that it is.) 

Hereafter whenever we want to compliment 
a logging railroad man we shall build his rail- 
road to the Coast. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., need not feel ashamed of its 
nephew, for it reflects credit, industrially and 
otherwise, on its namesake. 





MOLINE, Int.—This is the vicinity where they 
spell it fjord. Moline was settled principally 
by persons with blue eyes and flaxen hair and 
who answer to the name of Gustave. Davenport 
on the other hand, or on the other bank, was 
settled by the Hermans—and the Lord put the 
Mississippi between them to keep them apart. 
Had Rock Island only been settled by the Irish, 
this would undoubtedly be the liveliest com- 
munity in the United States, and it is in some 
ways anyway. It gave the distinguished names 
of Weyerhaeuser and Denkmann to the lumber 
industry, and John Deere to the agricultural 
implement world. It is a local legend that many 
an honest Scandinavian has landed at New 
York and, when asked his destination, has re- 
plied ‘‘Yon Dere’”’—and the authorities sent 
him promptly here. 





CAMBRIDGE, ILu.—From the factories of Mo- 
line, Rock Island and Davenport the same gentle 
citizens of Scandinavian extraction have worked 
their way back on to the corn lands of western 
Illinois and played a large part in the build- 
ing of communities such as this. Some of the 
richest corn farms of the country lie just north 
of here, if 42-cent corn can be called rich. 





Rocuester, N. Y.—The Rochester Builders’ 
Exchange this week entertained the annual con- 
vention of the Builders’ Association of the 
State of New York and, as local lumbermen had 
a large part in the entertaining, needless to say 
it was done handsome. Whiting B. Morse (B., 
not re) was chairman of the local committee, 
Doe Beahan was toastmaster at the banquet, 
and John Morse led the applause, assisted by 
the other members of the Seven Sutherland 
Sisters, otherwise known as the Morse brothers. 
The brand new congressman, Dan Reed, made 
an impassioned speech in which he urged the 
contractors present not to retreat but to charge 
—entirely superfluous advice, in our humble 
opinion. Rochester’s grand old mayor, H. H. 
Edgerton, was among those present. It was 
‘‘Hon. H. H. Edgerton’’ on the program. 
‘¢Whenever anyone tacks that ‘Hon.’ on to my 
name,’’ said the mayor confidentially, ‘‘it makes 
me feel foolish.’”?” The mayor may have felt it, 
but he didn’t look it. During the day we ran 
into Harry Whiffen, Jake Rumbold, Charlie 
Johnson, Oscar Babcock, and John Soble, well 
known board peddlers, and Roy Dow, who 
is sort of a non resident member of the lumber 
industry in these parts. Charlie Allen, it seems, 
was out of town; but we into -his office 
and found he had moved into larger and hand- 
somer quarters, and several people told us busi- 
ness was good with Charlie. There are a lot 





of lumbermen around the country who would 
like his recipe. 

But the really notable event of the builders’ 
banquet was the reading by Doe Beahan of two 
poems written by himself, or, as Doe put it, tix 
emanations of his own diseased brain, which 
made us wonder if Doc isn’t after our job. The 
first was as follows: 

With brick and mortar and lumber and tin 

You build the home that man lives in. 

With brick and tin and water for mortar 

You sometimes build as you hadn’t oughter. 

The mortar and tin, but mostly the brick, 

Enraged the owner, and he entered this kick: 

“Your stuff doesn’t last as well as it should, 

Most of it’s rotten—but the wood is good, 

So now, dear friends, just as sure as thunder, 

If I build again, it will be all of lumber !” 

Then, just to show that it was just as easy. 
Doe relieved himself of this other classic in in- 
troducing us—tho why us we can’t imagine: 
A mother loves her child—it’s natural that she 


ould ; 
A horseman loves his horse, and always treats him 


good. 

But the greatest love in this wide, wide world, 
Even greater than that of a mother, 

Is the infinite, ardent, passionate love 
Of one old souse for another. 





Winpsor, OnT.—Seven years ago J. C. Sco- 
field, whom we had known in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and who had lived in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
even before that, got off the ferry and started 
a lumber yard in Windsor. Today it covers 
about a city block with its fine office and roomy 
sheds, and is known as the Windsor Lumber 
Co., while J. C. is known as one of the livest 
lumbermen in Ontario. Imported by J. C., to- 
day we met and mingled with the Border Cities 
Chimber of Commerce, of which he is a direc- 
tor, and, by the way, they packed the place to 
the roof, and then raised it. We imagine that 
J. ©. has to be lively to be a director of such 
an organization in such a community. 

Windsor is right across the river from Detroit, 
and that is only one of the many ways in which 
it is right. It is growing like a Green Bay 
(Wis.) tree, almost as fast eastward as Detroit 
was growing westward until it had engine trou- 
ble. But things are picking up in Detroit, and 
Detroit may overtake Windsor yet. 





It would seem almost ungracious not to print 
the following lines awaiting us in the mail at 
Windsor, Ont., when he arrived there recently: 


An Appreciation 


I take thy hand, who love the wood, 
For I am of the brotherhood, 

And love the trees, and sylvan glades ; 
And get full peace within their shades : 
My heart goes also with my hand 

To him I know doth understand. 


My creed? Matters not what I profess— 
I worship in the wilderness, 
Midst wooden columns, arched o’er 
The gorgeous, leaf strewn forest floor : 
God’s house ; enriched on every hand, 
Sacred to those who understand. 

G. W. HARMON. 





Can You Explain This? 


Why a frog is a frog, 
But a dog is a dawg? 

Why a fog is a fog, 
But a log is a lawg? 





Some of Us Are So Fond of Them That We 
Hate to Part with Them 

Leather Garments—Made to order for ladies ani! 
gents; own skins used if desired. B. Huyge, 39° 
Broadway, Boston, Mass.—NATIONAL SPORTSMAN. 

‘<The fad for leather clothing,’’ writes W. J. 
Britton, of Druid, N. C., enclosing the above 
ad, ‘‘may be of some benefit to the hide an« 
leather trade; but it appears from the Boston 
papers that there is no monopoly of the raw 
material.’’ 





Speaking of Names 


Our attention has been called to the newly 
organized Hardly-Able Gas Co., of Wellsburg, 
W. Va. 
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New Fruehauf Logging Trailer 


After two years’ experiment by its engineers in 
its own plant and in the logging fields of the 
Northwest, the Freuhauf Trailer Co., Detroit, Mich., 
bas announced the introduction of its new heavy 
duty logging trailer, designed especially for use 
in the Northwest. While this new trailer follows 
every tested standard of its predecessors, it has 
an even dozen exclusive features which give it an 
ease of operation and a sturdiness never before 
obtained, 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of this new 
trailer is its connection, which permits the tractor 
and trailer with its load to turn at any angle per- 
mitted by truck wheels and reach, without shifting 
the load. The new connection centers the turning 
radius of the reach at the kingpin of the forward 
bolster directly over the rear axle of the truck. 
lhe kingpin carries no part of the load but merely 


loading it is not unusual, and is sometimes neces- 
sary, for the weight of the entire load to be thrown 
to one side of the trailer before the load is cen- 
tered. This results in an upward pull on the op- 
posite spring, which was designed to resist a down- 
ward thrust rather than an upward pull. The 
result of this is the snapping of the upper leaf. 
The spring check chains in the new Fruehauf unit 
are so arranged that when the upward pull on the 
spring reaches a maximum point the strain is 
transferred thru the chains directly to the trailer 
axle, thus relieving the spring of all but normal 
strain and preventing accidental breaking of the 
upper leaf. These chains act in the same manner 
as shock absorbers on a pleasure car. The coil 
shock springs eliminate the danger of overloading 
springs either from the load itself, thru accident 
in dropping the load or thru unusual road condi- 














Corner being turned by Fruehauf heavy duty logging trailer loaded with telephone poles to demon- 


strate that there is no shifting of the load on 


enters a guided arm which directs the pull of the 
reach on a circular rail that absorbs all of the 
strain. The arrangement is simplicity itself and 
so far as is known it is the only coupling connec- 
tion of its kind that permits the reach to remain 
parallel with the load at all times, thereby insuring 
that the load will remain in the same position when 
turning the corner as when traveling in a straight 
line. The connection is universal in type and has 
been designed so that it can be applied to any 
make, size or style of truck. It is attached to the 
truck entirely by clamps. The frame of the truck 
is not weakened thru drilling at any point and the 
whole appliance can be attached by any ordinary 
mechanic without the necessity of sending the 
truck to the trailer factory or to a shop especially 
fitted for the work. 

The trailer proper is of ordinary double bolster 
type. The bolsters are of all steel construction 
ind the frame is triangular in shape rather than 
diamond, as has been the standard shape in the 
past. This change in frame design eliminates dead 
weight and permits the use of a shorter reach 
without affecting the strength of the trailer in any 
wiy. ‘The rear anchorage of the reach is thru a 
housing on the axle. The reach itself is made of 
structural or pressed iron with a wood filler, which 
type of construction insures easy sliding of the 
reach and maximum = strength with minimum 
weight. 

Another interesting feature is the adoption of 

ring check chains and coil shock springs which 

utely eliminate all possibility of broken 
springs. Broken springs have been very frequent 
the past, due to the fact that in loading or un- 


the trailer 


tions. When the spring reaches a given tension the 
weight of the load is carried directly on the axle. 

The axle and collar are in one piece. The axle 
spindles are upset and form the collar. This gives 
a strength which it is said can not be equalled by a 
shrunk-on collar, and permits the machining of a 
maximum sized spindle on the 3x5 shaft which is 
used. The spring shackle brackets have also been 
strengthened by making them in a box form. This 
gives a freedom of the shackle and a strength ob- 
tained by no other type, according to the maker. 

The new unit is finished in every detail. No 
angle of improvement, based on engineering prac- 
tice or actual experience, has been left out. It is 
equipped with Timken bearings, Smith steel wheels, 
3x5 drop forged, heat treated, one-piece axle, 
Alomite oiling system, self locking wedge blocks, 
and bronze bushings thruout. 

The wedge block locks operate from the side op- 
posite without the use of hooks or rings. In un- 


, loading, the wedge blocks automatically disengage 


from their seating and drop over the bunk, thereby 
clearing the bunk for passage of the load. 

The development of the universal connection, 
which can be applied in any camp, has also led 
the Fruehauf company to market this unit com- 
pletely equipped. Quotations include every part 
and every connection necessary to fit the truck to 
which it is to be attached. The equipment in- 
cludes the trailer proper, the reach, the connection, 
the forward bolster, bolster plates and circles, all 
kingpins and clamps. The purchaser needs only to 
furnish his truck and the forward bolster platform 
to make a complete hauling unit. 








Other than its massiveness, the outstanding feature of the new Fruehauf heavy duty trailer is its 
ability to turn at any angle permitted by the reach and the rear wheels of the truck without 


shifting the load. 


Note that the reach remains ‘parallel with the load 














Partial view of our plant at 


Oak Flooring 


meets present day American 
standards of quality and val- 
ue. The superior qualities 
of “Longlife” flooring will 
put “pep” into your yard 
salesman. 


Give it a trial. 


AMERICAN ficcrise CO. 


Sales Office 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Plant: Glen Marv. Tenn. 
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Railroad and Structural 


Hardwood 


Lumber and Timbers 


For Prompt Shipment. 
Correspondence Wanted. 


Sargent Lumber Company 











— LITTLE ROCK, ARK. all 








An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Tim of facts and figures, 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 43) So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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PITTSBURGH 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
Eastern Tennessee H d d 
Keancty od F-1arCWOOdS 
West Coast Products 


N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
West Virginia Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill, Monadnock Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Aye. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
South Bend, Ind., 261 Farmers Tr. Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 











Lumber 


ellow Pine tm. 


Railroad and 
Car Material ome 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


(FOREST LUMBER CO.) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























UNION ARCADE BUILOING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 «ries 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their vlews 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearbern St., Chicage 
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December Exports from Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 14.—The statement of ex- 
ports of lumber and logs from Baltimore December 
last shows a heavy drop as compared with the 
same month of 1919, the total declared value of the 
shipments being only a little more than half as 
large. Oak and hardwood boards especially show 
a heavy falling off, and thus reflect the dullness 
in foreign trade. With respect to value, the up- 
ward tendency of prices is again shown in oak, 
but as for hardwood boards there has been a re- 
action apparently, the 243,000 feet shipped last De- 
cember being valued at $40,035, as against $212,- 
842 for the 1,561,000 feet forwarded in December, 
1919. Some hardwood logs were sent out, but sawn 
timber and gum boards are conspicuous by their 
absence in the exhibit, which shows, however, that 
the movement of “other manufactures of wood” is 
keeping up, with an aggregate of $63,340 as the re- 
sult for the month, compared with only $28,723 
for December, 1919. Shooks and staves made a 
fairly good showing, being ahead of a year ago, 
and the movement of implement handles also kept 
up, but nearly all other items were insignificant, 
tho the volume of business is still considerably 
ahead of the lowest point touched within the last 
two years. The comparative statement is as fol- 
lows : December, 1920 

Quantity, Feet Value 
Hardwood logs 11,000 §$ 350 
Sawn timber, panne rr <noe ein 
Boards, =m See . hanes 
Boards, o . 639,000 
Boards, white sod -- 23,000 
Boards, poplar ... coos 24,000 
Boards, spruce ... -++- 30,000 
hardwood .. 


Other manufactures of wood... 


$282,248 
December, 1919 


Quantity, Feet Value 
Hardwood logs a re $ 245 
Sawn timber, hardwood .... 
Boards, 
Boards, oak 143; 060 
Boards, white pine cimbeieus 
Boards, poplar 3 95,893 
Boards, spruce ’ 

212,342 


Boards, hardwood 

Other lumber wees a igeeacs 

Other manufactures of wood. 70,604 
$535,619 


The West Coast Export Situation 


SAN Francisco, Feb. 12.—The export situation 
continues to be dull, owing to the world financial 
conditions. Australian business is very light and 
the Orient is not buying to any extent. There are 
continued inquiries, most of them not leading to 
business. The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co. sold 1,700,000 feet of lumber during the week. 
The prices now being quoted are: Clear $30, and 
merchantable $25, mill base. Ocean freights are 
weak with a declining tendency. 

The Redwood Export Co., this city, has no new 
lumber sales to report, but shipments are being 
made to Australia on orders taken last year. 
Three cargoes of redwood are being loaded on 
Humboldt Bay. Prices are being upheld. Red- 
wood tie business with the west coast of South 
America is quiet. 


Current Ocean Freight Rates on Lumber 


Following are current ocean freight rates on 
lumber, in cents per 100 lbs. unless otherwise 
stated, from Atlantic coast ports to European 
destinations, quoted by Lunham & Moore, New 
York ocean freight brokers. The columns headed 
I cover heavy woods, such as oak, ash, walnut, 
hickory, gum etc., and the columns headed JI 
cover light woods such as white pine, spruce, 
chestnut, poplar etc. 


Export Prospects Are Brighter 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 12.—One or two happen- 
ings in the export trade have instilled hope among 
lumber exporters here. Quotations are asked for 
1,500,000 feet of timbers f. o. b. mill, but the desti- 
nation is not announced. There is something doing 
again in the Japanese square business, altho orders 
are not sufficient to warrant a special cargo. Some 
cedar is also going to Japan. Australia is in the 
market with new letters of credit and a firm offer 
on a little business. Inquiries are coming along, 
but there is still a margin between offers and what 
buyers are willing to pay, particularly from South 
Africa. It is learned that Austria and Scandi- 
navian countries are quoting certain classes of 
lumber in Capetown at figures that Americans can 
not begin to meet. Export trade to China is quiet, 
following the drop in silver and in Oriental ex- 
change. 


Company Absorbs Competitor 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 14.—The American Over- 
seas Forwarding Co. announces that, effective from 
this date, it has taken over the business of the 
Buckeye Forwarding Co., Columbus, Ohio, and that 
Theo. Davis, of that company, has been appointed 
general agent of the American Overseas Forward- 
ing Co., with headquarters in the Blymyer Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio, in which capacity he will give 
personal attention to all export freight originating 
in central and eastern territory. 

The American Overseas Forwarding Co. has its 
main offices in Memphis, with branch offices at Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Ky.; Helena, Ark.; and New 
Orleans, La. It has been in operation now a little 
less than two years. This is the first absorption 
of any of its competitors, altho its business has 
grown very rapidly during that period. J. H. 
Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, is president of this 
company. 


Review of Ocean Shipping Conditions 


Full cargo steamer market conditions were un- 
changed in all respects, there being no improvement 
in the general demand for tonnage, and no quotable 
changes in rates in any of the several trades, say 
Lunham & Moore, New York ocean freight brokers, 
in their bulletin for Feb. 11. The limited demand 
prevailing for boats continues to come principally 
from coal shippers, freights in the grain, lumber 
and all other trades being exceedingly scarce. Ton- 
nage for prompt and early loading offers moder- 
ately, but not at any concessions in rates from the 
basis of last previous charters. Only a limited 
amount of chartering was reported. 

The sailing vessel market was also quiet, with 
what little chartering reported confined to the West 
Indies and coasting trades. There is very littl 
inquiry for additional tonnage, and the rates bid 
are generally below the ideas of owners. Tonnage 
is plentiful, but many owners are laying their 
vessels up in preference to chartering them at pre 
vailing rates. 


Lumber Exportation at Standstill 


New York, Feb. 14.—Whatever improvement 
there may have been in the domestic lumber situs- 
tion, exporters of New York report that they ar 
doing little or nothing and that they really are not 
trying to get any business. A few straggling or- 
ders here and there are going out, but the volume 
is inconsiderable. 

A representative of Smith, Kirkpatrick & Co., 
one of the largest importing firms in the Metropo!i- 
tan district, had this to say: “We have made one 
shipment of poplar and another of pine within the 
last month, and one carload of oak has been dis 
patched. That is all the business we have done in 
the export line since Christmas, We are not look- 
ing for business. We can not carry on transactions 
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under the present financial conditions. Nobody 
will negotiate our paper and even if orders should 
come we doubtless would make no effort to fill 
them. I should say conditions existing with us 
prevail generally at this port—at least that is what 
we gather from all inquiries and we have kept 
closely in touch with everything. The shipments 
we have made were all to South African ports.” 

A veteran habitue of the waterfront told a repre- 
sentative of the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN today that 
in his experience of forty years he had never seen 





fewer cargoes of lumber going or coming than at 
the present time. “They tell me,” he said, “that 
all the lumber coming to this port comprises ‘acci- 


dental’ cargoes.” He elucidated by saying lumber 
had been taken aboard in lieu of anything else to 
carry. and added: “Some captains tell me they 
have lost money on such loads, at that.” 





Export Notes from Orange 


ORANGE, TEx., Feb. 14.—The Standard Export 
Lumber Co. last week cleared the big British 
steamship Loughborough with 1,000,000 feet of 
sawn timber for Gulfport, where she will take on 
another 1,000,000 feet. From that port she goes 
to Plymouth, England. The Standard people are 
loading the Russian ship Windsor Park with 1,250,- 
000 feet of sawn timber, also for Plymouth de- 
livery. 

During the first half of February the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co. has sent out a half dozen 

cargoes of lumber and timber, most of them 


Tampico. The 4-masted schooner Whitmore car- 
ried a cargo of special dimension timbers to Trini- 
dad for the company. The company’s own schooner, 
Doane, has made one trip to Tampico with 350,000 
feet and their fast clipper, Rosewey, cleared from 
here Sunday with 275,000 feet for the same place. 
The British schooner Maplefield carried one cargo 
to Tampico since Feb. 1 and returned to port last 
Wednesday for another. The schooner Dorothy, 
which left here late in January, reached port 
Wednesday last and is now loading in the mu- 
nicipal slip with a Lutcher & Moore lumber cargo 
for Mexico. 


—_— 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San FrRANcIsco, CAuir., Feb. 12.—The exporters 
are still awaiting a turn in the market. The po- 
tential demand is great in the foreign markets, 
but the money is not available to purchase lumber 
under present rates of exchange. WExport sales 
hence are very light. The Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co. sold 1,800,000 feet during the week. 
Prices are unchanged and a reduction in price 
would not induce sales. Australia is not buying 
and will not be in position to do so until the 
wheat crop is marketed. There is a little move 
ment of Japanese squares. The Redwood Export 
Co., of this city, has not taken on any new busi- 
ness this week. The schooner Gamble has com- 
pleted a cargo of redwood and two other sailing 
vessels are loading full cargoes for Australia at 





to Bureka. 











WILLIAM H. GERHART, one of the widely 
known lumbermen of Kansas City, Mo., died in 
his chair in his office, 516 Reliance Building, 
Friday afternoon, Feb. 11. Mr. Gerhart only 
recently severed his connection with the Turner, 
Dennis & Lowry Lumber Co. as manager of 
the western pine department, and, with his son, 
had formed the Gerhart Son Lumber Co. 
Mr. Gerhart was 64 years old. He had taken 
a cold last week, but apparently it did not 
affect his general health. Physicians said heart 
disease was the cause of death. Mrs. Gerhart 
died last summer from the same disease, being 
stricken while shopping downtown. Mr. Gerhart 
was born in Ohio. At one time he owned mills 
at Derry, La., and Spokane, Wash. Earlier he 
owned retail yards in Nebraska. He went to 
Kansas City ten years ago from Omaha, where 
he had been in the wholesale business. Burial 
was Tuesday in Omaha, where Mrs. Gerhart 
also was buried. 





EDWIN L. HOLLOWAY, manager personnel 


department, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co.. Colum- 
bus, Ohio, died Feb. 9 as 
result of injuries sus- 


tained in an automobile 
accident occurring Jan. 

Mr. Holloway, who 
was thirty-one years of 
age, leaves a widow and 


one son. He _ served 
overseas during the war, 
participating in some of 
the heaviest fighting, 





THR LATE 
EDWIN L. HOLLOWAY 





and was successively 
promoted from second 
to first lieutenant and to 
captain in the 107th In- 
fantry. He was a Mason 
and & member of the f 
Columbus Athletic Club } 
= the Gyro Club. Fu- 
ere. 





services were held 
2, interment being 
een Lawn Ceme- 
Columbus. 
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Pay sg YOPST, 62 years old, long promi- 


— business in Lafayette, Ind., died at his 
aoe there on Feb. 6, his death being due to 
_ Ss and gangrene. Thirty-five years ago 
Mr. Yopst established the Lafayette Lumber 


He had been in poor health for a few 
He is survived by his wife and one son. 





oe A K. SILVERTHORNE, of No. 97 Linwood 
Sine Buffalo, N. Y., general manager of the 
ae ‘norne Lumber Co. at North Tonawanda, 
offices’ d ied Feb. 9 of apoplexy in the company’s 
+ age where he was stricken an_hour before 
Att ~ ith. He was born in Iowa, 55 years ago. 
free © age of 18 he went to Chicago, where he 
few ne, Wentified with the lumber industry. A 
ana 7 ars later he went to the Tonawandas, 
ano, *torming a partnership. with his brother, 









W. E. Silverthorne, continued in business there 
up to the time of his death. The firm was among 
the most active dealers in white pine in the 
Tonawandas during the early operations of the 
firm. Mr. Silverthorne was also extensively in- 
terested in yellow pine in Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Florida at one time. Surviving 
are a wife, a son, Frederick Silverthorne, head 
of the Silverthorne Lumber Co., and one 
daughter. 





MAJ. WILLIAM HARRISON DAY, formerly 
president of the Standard Lumber Co., of Du- 
buque, Iowa, and a pioneer lumberman in _ the 
Mississippi Valley, died at his home in New York 
City on Feb. 12 at the age of 81. Maj. Day was 
engaged in the lumber business in the middle 
West ever since the Civil War, in which he 
served on the staff of General Kilpatrick in the 
Atlanta campaign. In 1865 he went to Dubuque, 
where he entered the firm of Robb & Day in 
the lumber business. Later the firm became 
Ingram, Kennedy & Day, and in 1876 this firm 
built the big sawmill that remained in opera- 
tion until 1911, when it was destroyed by fire. 
In 1882 this firm became the Standard Lumber 
Co. and operated under that name until its dis- 
solution a few years ago, when the Central Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. took over the big retail busi- 
ness which it had built up, and the manufactur- 
ing end was closed out. 6 was associated with 
the late M. H. McCarthy, who died last Decem- 
ber, for many years. The old Standard Lumber 
Co. was one of the largest of the great lumber 
concerns of the Mississippi River rafting days, 
and its steamers and rafts and its great saw- 
mill at Dubuque were among the most familiar 
sights of the northern river. Maj. Day was 
also associated with the late James Hill in rail- 
road development and was one of the organizers 
of the Dubuque & Northwestern Railway. He 
was also associated with various banking and 
development enterprises of the city. 





MRS. WANDA LINDNER, wife of Charles L. 
Lindner, manager of the Henry D. Davis Lumber 
Co., of Portland, Ore., and president of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, died sud- 
denly Feb. 2 at the family residence, 655 East 
2ist Street, North Portland. The funeral was 
held on Feb. 4 and was attended by a large 


_number of lumbermen who have been close 


friends of Mr. Lindner ever since he went to 
Portland about nine years ago, shortly after 
his marriage. Mrs. Lindner was a native of 
Oregon City, and 29 years of age. She is 
survived by her husband and a_ son, Judd, 4 
years of age; a sister, Mrs. C. D. Christensen, of 
the city, and her father, Harry Ralston, of San 
Francisco. 





R. E. SMITH, of the Buckeye Lumber Ex- 
change, Columbus, Ohio, died on Tuesday, Feb. 
15, at his residence in Newark, Ohio, after _a 
short illness that developed into pneumonia. His 
wife and three children, his father and other 
relatives, all of Newark, survive him.. Mr. Smith 
was one of the founders and members of the 
Exchange of Columbus, traveling from Newark 
and back each day. He had been engaged in 
selling lumber on commission in Columbus for 
about ten years and leaves a host of friends in 
that territory, where he was so well and favor- 
ably known. The funeral was held at Newark 
on Friday, Feb. 18. 








that we are al- 
—_ ways prepared 

to supply you 
with high grade 


Northern 
/ Hardwoods and Hemlock 


We cut our own stock and have 
modern plants which insure you 
uniform quality. 


Tell us your needs. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 

























Manufacturers BAY CITY, MICH. 
\ a 
f ~ 
Weidman 
& Son Co. 
TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
Hardwood and Hemlock 
vx LUMBER 
\ — 








The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 





Northern Forest Products 














Bradley, Miller & Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 











(Michigan _ 
BEECH 


5-8’’, 4-4’, 6-4’ log run. 
High grade, dry, ready to load. 


Send us Your Inquiries 


\_ The Coulter Lumber Company, Guek Beth, 














For Quick Sale: — } 
77M 4-4 No. 2 Com. Face = 6-4 6” & wir. C.& B. 


4-4 White 6-4 6” &wdr.No.1&2C. 
80M 4-4 No.1 C&B. 15M 3 
300M 4-4 No. 1&2 Com. 250M 10-4 No. 2C. & B. 
60M 5-4 White 150M 12-4 No. 2C. & B. | 
100M 5-4 No, 3 Common 50M 16-4 No. 2 C &B. | 
200M 8-4 No. 3 Common. 


| Von Platen-Fox Co., mills at Iror Mountain, Mich. 
The Cost of Growing Timber 4>,interestine exposition 


By B. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Beautifut 
Girch 
We have the following 


Dry Stock 


for immediate shipment 


10 Cars4/4 No. | Common & Better Biroh 
3 Cars 5/4 No. 


tre 
& Longer One & Two Face 
Strips Birc 

{2 Cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Birch - 
{Car ix4 & Wider No. 2 Common Birch 
{0 Cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Birch 
3 Cars 1x6 No. 3 Common Birch 
2 Cars {x4 No. 3 Common Birch 














\_ Rib Lake Lumber Co., #2: 7 








In Stockh— 


Veneered 
Panels 


DOWELS 


Fancy 
Veneers 


Adolph Sturm Co. 


542-544 West Washington St., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Established 
in 1869. 




















a 


A NAME that should be on your 
inquiry list for 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
American Column 


& Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 
West Virginia Band Sawn 


Soft Yellow Poplar Chestnut 
Plain White Oak Basswood 
Plain Red Oak Cherry Sycamore 
Quart’d White Oak Maple, Beech Black Gum 
White Oak Timbers Buckeye Hickory 

and Plank Birch : Ash, Hemlock 


SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 


Butternut 
Walnut 








REMEMBER 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 








We have a complete stock of ie. 
Birch, Basswood, Elm and Maple 
and can give you quick service. 
It is generally admitted that the low level of Hard- 
wood prices has been reached. Prices quoted now 
are in many instances below the cost of production. 
The output of Hardwood lumber this season will be 
below normal and with the demand increasing at its 
present rate, there will undoubtedly be no further 
decline, but an upward trend in prices, from now on. 


Write, phone or wire us for prices. 








\__ POSTER LUMBER COMPANY, Tomahawk, Wisconsin 








DESIRABLE CRANE FOR LUMBERMEN 


The use of powerful cranes is growing at saw- 
mills, in large distributing yards and in logging 
operations. Naturally ruggedness, simplicity of 
construction and multiplicity of uses are desirable, 
especially where the crane is used in logging opera- 
tions, where it may have occasion to do both exca- 
vating and back filling. Another very desirable 
characteristic in a crane of this type is the ability 
to go anywhere under its own power. Such a ma- 
chine as this is P & H excavator crane No. 205 
made by the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. As the accompanying illustration shows, 
this crane can go anywhere about a yard, being 
equipped with corduroy grips, driven by a steel 
sprocket and chains, and with front wheels of the 
ordinary type. Another similar machine equipped 
with all-corduroy grips can be obtained. Full de- 
tails of the machine are contained in bulletin 5X, 


is in coil shape, rolled and twisted, then milled 
into proper sizes from soft metal wire as the base, 
and thoroly filled thruout with mica flour. It igs 
suitable for automobile and truck pumps, tractors, 
brass rods, valves etc. where a great compressi 
bility is required. This may be obtained boxed in 
all sizes from 3/16 inch to 3/8 inch in tin cartons 
containing 2% pounds. 


CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION 

The E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has made the following announcement of 
changes in organization, effective Feb. 1, 1921: 

The miscellaneous manufacturing department 
will be discontinued; substituted therefor within 
the production department, two new departments 
are created to be known respectively as the dye- 
stuffs department and the paint and chemical man- 
ufacturing department. 

















P & H Corduroy Grip Excavator Crane Piling Timbers 


which may be obtained upon request from the 
Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘*MIKAMET,’’ THE NEW PACKING 


B. W. Goodsell, of the Goodsell Specialty Co., 
153 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, is well known 
to many lumbermen as a pioneer in the packing 
field and as an inventor and manufacturer of high 
class packing. Mr. Goodsell is keeping up his in- 
ventive record, for on Oct. 19, 1920, patents were 
issued to him for a new type of packing which is 
giving excellent satisfaction. This packing is 
made in two forms, the first being ‘“Mikamet 
Plastic,” which thru the condensing of mica and 
metal into one mass or unit makes a packing ready 
to apply for general engine room purposes where 
a metal packing can be used, as on rods, plungers, 
valves, centrifugal pumps etc. Mica in various 
grades is well known as a nonedestructive lubricant 
for journal bearings and similar places, but it has 
more recently come into prominence as an impor- 
tant element in metal packing. “Mikamet Plastic” 
is simply a granulated antifriction or babbitt metal 
of superior grade and filled with mica to perfect 
its bearing, treated with a holding compound to 
keep both in place, and then provided with a metal 
wire binder. When the whole is milled white 
heated, it forms a mass that fills every desired 
place or stuffing box in use. “Mikamet Plastic” 
can be removed, recrumbled and, used over and 
over again. No junk box is needed when it is 
used for packing. It is put up in 10-pound cans 
for steam, water, air, ammonia or acids. 

“Mikamet Twist,” covered by the same patent, 


The dyestuffs department will be in charge of 
C. A. Meade, vice president, with W. F. Harring- 
ton as director. The dyestuffs sales division and 
the dye manufacturing division have been traus- 


ferred without change of personnel to form the 


selling and manufacturing divisions of the new 
dyestuffs department. 

The paint and chemicals manufacturing depart- 
ment will also be in charge of C. A. Meade, vice 
president, with Hunter Grubb as director and BE. 
C. Thompson as assistant director. 

R. W. Sample has been appointed manager of 
paint and varnish sales, eastern division, with 
headquarters at 35th and Gray’s Ferry Road, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The sales of paints and 
varnishes will be consolidated under Mr. Sample 
at Philadelphia for all of the company’s selling 
branches with the exception of Boston, Chicago, 
New York and San Francisco. The railway, i0- 
dustrial and architectural representatives of tte 
paint and varnish section will also report to Mr. 
Sample. 


Lumber Export at Low Mark 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 12.—Lumber export con- 
tinues at low mark. A few small lots are movilg 
to Japan. Only five mills are running on Grays 
Harbor and less than 50 percent of the mills on 
Puget Sound are operating. Unless the trade 
strengthens the prospects are that there will be 
further shutdowns. During the week cargo space 
for Japan was offered at $10, and in Tacoma at 
$11, as compared with the conference rate of 
$12.50 made a short time ago. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Feb. 14.—Increased inquiries featured the trade 
during the last week, such an increase that the 
dealers here are certain that the spring building 
season is not far distant. Dealers here believe 
prices are so low that any change that comes must 
be upward, but even when convinced of this fact 
they are buying only what is absolutely necessary. 
In some grades prices are at prewar levels and the 
dealers have started an active campaign for new 
construction. During the last week there has 
been some demand from the rural trade, which 
would indicate that farmers are making some re- 
pairs and doing some new construction, but the 
demand from this source is off almost as badly as 
that from the cities. Reports from the various 
architects indicate that considerable work is being 
planned and these same architects are convinced 
that unless there is some radical economic change, 
most of it will go thru. Some buying has been 
done during the last week, but the volume has 
been small. The consuming industries are back- 
ward in increasing their production. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Feb. 14.—Market conditions during the last week 
in the upper Wisconsin Valley were marked by 
fewer cancelations. Cancelation of hardwood tie 
contracts by railroads has caused a lessened de- 
mand for thirds, but the demand for firsts and sec- 
onds has improved. There is a movement by floor- 
ing factories in Michigan to resume operations. 
Furniture factory activity has not been marked. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb. 14.—There is little, if any, genuine improve- 
ment in the hardwood situation at Memphis and 
thruout the Memphis territory, according to promi- 
nent members of the trade here. There is some in- 
crease in inquiries and there is just a little more 
business passing, but it is generally admitted that 
prices are low and that they are failing to show 
any sign of recuperation. A number of owners of 
lumber are willing to accept prevailing quotations 
and it is pointed out that, while this condition ob- 
tains, there is little hope of real improvement in 
values. Furniture manufacturers prove the best 
buyers at the moment, but they are not failing to 
take advantage of the fact that there is more or 
less price cutting under way. Automobile inter- 
ests show more activity in the manufacture of 
cars but they are placing very few orders. Floor- 
ing, interior trim and other finish are in compara- 
tively limited request and most of the trade here 
is about resigned to the practical certainty that 
there is not going to be any large increase in busi- 
ness in the immediate future. They are shaping 
their plans accordingly and, when present logs 
have been converted into lumber to prevent the 
logs from being a complete loss, it is conceded 
that the quantity of lumber that will go on sticks 
will be even smaller than during the last several 
months of heavily curtailed output. 

Reductions in conference rates on hardwood lum- 
ber and forest products, as recently announced in 
the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, have failed to stimulate 
foreign buying of southern hardwoods, and it is 
generally conceded that there is very little export 
business under way. 

The Tustin Hardwood Lumber Co. has filed 
application for an amendment to its charter where- 
by ifs capital stock is sought to be increased from 
$15,000 to $125,000. This is a step in the direc- 
tion of converting its present surplus into working 
capital, J. F. Mingea and F. A. Peltier, who 
have been with the company for some time, are 
being taken in, the former as secretary of the re- 
crganized concern and the latter as one of the 
‘directors, Joseph A. Peters, another new stock- 
holder, will head the auditing and accounting 
cepartment, while J. L. McRee, of Memphis, will 
Serve as general counsel. The company operates a 
hardwood mill at Ruleville, Miss., has large yards 
'n Memphis and maintains sales offices in Detroit, 
Mich., in charge of H. E. McClure. 

W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), will 
sail for Europe within the next ten days. His firm 
is engaged largely in the exportation of southern 
hardwoods and he is going abroad with a view to 
Securing first hand information regarding condi- 
tions on the other side as affecting the lumber 
industry. @. A. Farber, European representative 
b- Russe & Burgess (Ine.), and himself a member 
of the firm, is now in Memphis, where he has been 
tor a number of weeks, and will remain here until 
after the return of Mr. Russe. 

i c ontractors and others identified with the build- 

§ trades in Memphis are taking a much more 


hopeful view of the outlook and are predicting 
material increase in building activity in the near 
future. Wages being paid carpenters, bricklayers 
and other operatives are considerably lower and 
there has been a fair decline in building materials 
generally, under the leadership of lumber. The 
financial situation is regarded as growing some- 
what better and it is felt that the decrease in 
building costs, combined with a somewhat more 
plentiful money supply, will result in an awaken- 
ing from the lethargy into which building has fallen 
during the last few months. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Feb, 14.—While manufacturers and retailers be- 
lieve that better times are coming there has been 
little or no increase in the number of orders, altho 
inquiries have been better. All indications point 
to an early revival in trade in this section. Retail 
trade is keeping pace with the wholesale trade. 

Evansville has not lost its prestige as a lumber 
market. This is the opinion of Elmer D. Luhr- 
ing of the Luhring Lumber Co., here. Mr. Luhring 
says that Evansville is now furnishing more lum- 
ber than ever before in its history. The entire 
“pocket”? section looks to Evansville for lumber 
and small towns outside the actual “pocket” 
radius order lumber from this point, Mr. Luhring 
says. He declares that Evansville has unqualified 
supremacy in lumber south of Chicago and that 
orders come here from points that are far north of 
Indianapolis. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. , 


Feb. 15.—Altho the retail lumber business is be- 
ginning to feel the effects of the building program 
that has been started in Milwaukee, the movement 
of stock has not gathered sufficient momentum to 
have made itself felt to any great extent among 
the jobbers and wholesalers. To what extent the 
optimism of the retailers of this state has de- 
veloped can be ascertained by the spirit that pre- 
vails at the thirty-first annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association held 
from Tuesday to Thursday of this week. Retail 
lumbermen are firm in their belief that the situ- 
ation is actually on the way toward improvement, 
inquiries materializing and stock being moved. The 
mild weather during the winter and continued 
warmth is largely responsible for the starting of 
construction. 

Local hardwood jobbers, while optimistic as to 
the developments during the next thirty to sixty 
days, say that business at present has not shown 
any great improvement over the last several 
months. Inquiries are considered as favorable in- 
dication that sales will materialize soon, inasmuch 
as the stocks on hand at retail yards and wood- 
working industries can not be very large. It is 
reported that some sales are being made at figures 
below the market, which reports only encourage 
further delay of regular buying. With prices on 
birch holding firm it is said that considerable oak 
is being taken at prices less than birch quotations. 
Jobbers here maintain that they can not compete 
against oak under this condition and consequently 
sales are limited. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Feb. 14.—There has been some little increase in 
inquiry for building lumber during the last week 
as a result of fine weather, and that fact that 
there isn’t much prospect of any more freezing 
weather this far south after March 1, so that stock 
now ordered should be delivered about the time 
that business begins showing increased activity. 

One drawback to active consumption just now is 
in the fact that the Louisville Real Estate & De- 
velopment Co. has secured Camp Taylor for a 
guaranty to the Government of $1,000,000, and 
plans selling the buildings with the land, or as 
lumber, but plans to dispose of all land and mate- 
rial in small units at public auction, which may 
result in a considerable quantity of cheap lumber 
being placed on the local market. 

In hardwoods, inquiries are picking up and busi- 
ness is considerably better than it was. At a meet- 
ing of lumbermen last week about one-half of those 
present reported a better demand this month than 
last month, and were optimistic concerning future 
business. 

John Churchill, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Navco Hardwood Co., Louisville, with 
mill at Mobile, Ala., has sold his entire interests 
in the organization to other members of the com- 
pany, and severed all connection with the Navco 
company. 

Cc. L. Johnson, of the naval stores department 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., 


VENEERS 


AND 


PANELS 


Birch 
OF. 1 4 
Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 


A Brand to 
Tie to— 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and car- 
goes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealersin Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, TissendFlemlock Ten Bork. Alve leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. 1 & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 





CanShip 
Quick 


ASH 

2 cars 4/4 No. 3 
SOFT ELM 
tcar 4/4 No.3 
2 cars 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. 
tcar 4/4 No. | & Btr. 
fear 6/4 No. 2 
BIRCH 


Dry Stock 


PINE 
| car 4/4 No. 4 
HEMLOCK 

5 cars 2x 6—8 to 16’ Mer. 
2 cars 2x10—8 to 16’ Mer. 
2 cars 2x!2—8 to 16’ Mer. 
2 cars 2x 6—I8’ Merch. 

3 cars 2x10—18’ Merch. 

2 cars 2x12—18’ Merch. 
fcar 2xl0—20’ Merch. 


{ car 32” Hemlock 
’ { car 4’ Merch. Tamarack 
1 car 6/4 No. 3 S4INGLES 
SPRUCE 2 cars Extra *A* Wh. Cedar 
i car 4/4 No. 2 & No. 3 3 cars Standard *A* W. C. 


Scott & Howe Lumber Co. 


foes Mill. 5. Sales Office, OSHKOSH, WIS. 











q Dry °% ; 
Birch -4. 


Tell us your needs. 





Wausau, Wisconsin 


gaps GILL LUMBER CO. 








(Nashville Harchvood Flooring Co.. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALER 


HARDWOOD pp HARDWOOD 


LUMBER FLOORING 





E.BARTHOLOMEW MANAGER (HICAC() 
| 3622 South Morgan St.., Ci ) 
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Longleaf Yellow Pine 


Timbers 


Rough or Dressed in 
No. 1 Common or with 
Heart specifications. 


wx DISTRIBUTION vo 


We can also furnish 
Finish, Boards, Flooring, 
Ceiling, Etc. 

Memphis, 


KEFF A. SMITH, “ae 


We also handle Southern Hardwoods, Red 
Cedar Shingles, Cypress Shingles. 


Asi for Booklet “ Appreciation” written 
by some of our pleased customers. 











Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 
¥, and % CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


ee = Mobile, Ala. 








Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 
Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 


a Hull, ( Tysiee) Ala. 








Hempstead Planing 
MOBILE, ALA. Mill Co. 
3%” and 34” Ceiling and Bevel Siding from 


Southern Yellow Pine 


Grades you may depend on. 








Sold Exclusively Through Wholesalers. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 








Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 








c. R. BROWNELL 
President 


Brownell-Drews Pingsnocentee 


c 
Vice Pres. 
Lumber Co., Ltd. ,.°""., 
MORGAN CITY, LA. Sec’y and Treas. 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











was recently in Louisville and made arrangements 
with local representative A. C. Long, jr., to sell 
naval stores in this district as well as lumber, 
that method of distribution having been arranged 
for the various branch sales offices. Louisville is 
a large consuming center, as there are a large num- 
ber of paint and varnish plants located here. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Feb. 14.—A better tone in all departments of the 
lumber business in central Ohio territory is devel- 
oping. The improvement is expected to gain mo- 
mentum as the spring approaches. In hardwoods, 
inquiries from all sources are more numerous. 
Southern pine is not as active as hardwoods, altho 
confidence is returning in retail circles. Extremely 
low prices in southern pine have disappeared. 

EK. M. Stark, secretary American Column & Lum- 
ber Co., reports hardwood trade looking up. In- 
quiries are coming in better. Altho not a great 
deal of business is being booked, there is more 
confidence. Mr. Stark reports prices unchanged. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., speaking of market conditions said: ‘There is 
no particular change from the previous week with 
the exception that there is a better tone in all sec- 
tions. The volume of business in February is 
slightly better than in January and prospects are 
brighter.” Mr. Pryor was in Chicago recently 
looking over conditions and he reports a much 
better feeling in all localities. 

W. W. Reilley, of the wholesale concern of W. W. 
Reilley & Bro., of Buffalo, sales agents for the Bow- 
man Lumber Co., was a recent business visitor in 
Columbus. 

W. L. Whitacre, head of the concern bearing his 
name, has returned from a business trip thru the 
southern pine section. 

W. J. Morgan, who was formerly in charge of 
the Huntington, W. Va., office of the Central West 
Coal & Lumber Co., has been made sales manager 
of the lumber department, succeeding J. M. An- 
drew, who resigned to enter the wholesale busi- 
ness. Mr. Morgan reports a tendency in prices 
to advance. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Feb. 15.—Whether house building, the mainstay 
of the lumber industry here, will be held back 1s 
the question confronting the members of the lum- 
ber trade here, following announcement by the 
Building Trades Council, parent body of the build- 
ing trades workers, that the latter have voted as a 
whole against any reduction in wages. 

A new plant for the Arnold Woodenware Co. is 
contemplated by that firm for the West Side. A 
2-story structure is considered on a plot 60 by 
180 feet, at West Fifty-third Street and Detroit 
Avenue. The new building will cost about $90,000. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Feb. 14.—For the last week sales have been less 
active than for several weeks, but inquiry is re- 
ported very heavy. The demand for high grade 
stock still predominates and some manufacturers 
are refusing to quote on FAS because of the short- 
age in this grade. 

Maple flooring manufacturers report a fair busi- 
ness. Buyers are asking prices on large quanti- 
ties in a great many instances, which indicates a 
resumption of building activity on a large scale. 
Considerable school building has begun and, with 
the great need for this class of construction all 
over the country, optimism is very pronounced. 

Box manufacturers report an improvement in 
their business and several have increased produc- 
tion recently. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 16.—The building outlook for this spring 
has been rendered brighter by the announcemeat 
of a couple of large projects which will soon be 
started. Paul P. Stern, a building expert, in 
speaking to the real estate men on the outlook, 
said he expected that the level in cost of con- 
struction for the next few years will closely ap- 
proximate the present level, with a continuation 
of high rents and high prices for improved prop- 
erty. Building permits for the last week num- 
bered thirty-four, with only seven frame dwellings. 

William W. Reilley left this week for a two 
months’ trip to the Panama Canal, California and 
Honolulu. 

Orson E. Yeager is spending a few days on a 
vacation trip to Atlantic City. 

The Stow Lumber & Coal Co., Erie, Pa., which 
has several lumber yards in different towns, has 
bought the S. G. Rowley lumber business at Medina, 
N. Y., which has been in successful operation for 
many years. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange at its February 
meeting last Friday took up the question of the 
proposed new New York Central’ passenger and 
freight stations, on the motion of Chairman M. 8, 
Burns, of the transportation committee, but went 


no farther than to ask the committee for more 
facts in the matter. 

Albert I. Reckhow, of the A. G. Hauenstein Lum- 
ber Co., and Burton H. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., have 
returned from a visit of several weeks at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., where they were the guests of W, L. 
and M. C. Shepherd, of W. L. Shepherd & Co., and 
enjoyed numerous hunting trips. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Feb. 15.—S. W. Richey, resident vice president 
of the Cincinnati district of the Southern [rd- 
wood Traffic Association, has sent a communica- 
tion to J. V. Norman, general counsel of the asso- 
ciation at Louisville, urging him to make every 
effort to obtain an extension on the time limit set 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
filing of claims against the Railroad Administra- 
tion incurred in the period from Jan. 1, 1918, to 
March 1, 1920. Lumbermen are much concerned 
over the ruling which would jeopardize thousands 
of dollars worth of claims of lumber shippers. the 
proper presentation of which can not be made 
within the time limit set. 

Emil Thoman, of the Thoman Flinn Lumber Co., 
and secretary of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cin- 
cinnati, is in Memphis and will make a tour of 
mills in Louisiana in regard to a big lumber con- 
tract before returning to Cincinnati. 

E. O. Robinson, of the Mowbray & Robinson Co.. 
has joined the Cincinnati colony of lumbermen 
taking a winter vacation in Florida. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 


Conditions in the millwork industry remain very 
much the same as in recent weeks, which is equiva- 
lent to saying that business is just about as dead 
as well could be and still maintain a semblance of 
life. Manufacturing plants are, in the main, oper- 
ating from three to five days a week, more to 
furnish employment to their men and to hold their 
organizations together than to produce goods for 
any existing demand, or even for any assured de- 
mand to materialize soon. Nevertheless, “hope 
springs eternal in the human breast,” and the 
millwork producers’ are doggedly plugging away 
while awaiting the dawning of a better day, which 
they feel sure will not be very long delayed. Most 
of them probably would say that they are expect- 
ing noticeable improvement by the middle of 
March or first of April, and there are indications 
that their faith is well founded. 

Stocks of manufactured goods, tho not exces- 
sive, are probably ample to take care of whatever 
demand develops this spring. Wholesale prices are 
on a bed. rock basis, and further reductions seem 
improbable to say the least, in view of the fact 
that the goods are now being offered below their 
eost of manufacture. 

There is a better outlook in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul (Minn.) territory, tho orders are by no means 
flooding the manufacturers yet. All preliminary 
signs indicate a building revival early in the 
spring, and twin city concerns are getting a sood 
many requests for estimates. The situation is en- 
couraging, but prices still are at rock bottom 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade seems 
to have developed some gains of late after a nar- 
rowing of the movement, which brought the volume 
of business down to very small proportions. Quite 
a number of inquiries are reported to be coming 
out, with a fair ratio resulting in actual placing 
of orders, and the indications are on the whole 
regarded as promising. 

The door and sash factories at Buffalo, N. 
find trade quiet at this time but are anticipating 
an increase next month, when business usu't!)) 
begins to pick up. A larger supply of labor 
is available than a year ago and wages will 
be adjusted in some cases to a more reaso'- 
able basis, which should be of benefit to buil:- 
ers. 

There is a quiet trade in millwork, sash «! 
doors in Columbus (Ohio) territory. All of ‘\ 
plants are at a low ebb as far as work goes, alibo 
most of them have sufficient business to keep th: ' 
organizations together. There is considerable ‘\-- 
uring on new work, which is taken as a necessi!'" 
preliminary work for the opening of the build‘? 
season. Prices of millwork are fairly steady ®t 
previous levels. ' 

Business is reported dull at San Francis‘o 
(Calif.) sash and millwork plants, but it will no‘ 
be long before house building operations will be 
more active. Door factories in the Bay countics 
region are operating on a small scale with lower 
prices prevailing since the fir door manufactures 
in the North announced big reductions. Finished 
door factories connected with the white and sugar 
pine mills have a better demand. The factory 4t 
Weed has started up again. Increased shipmen's 
are being made. Sales of sash and door cut stock 
are light. 
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eb. 12.—The Conlogue logging camp on the 
Coquille River at Leneve, which has been closed 
down since before the holidays, is to open for 
operation next Monday. The camp furnishes logs 
for the Moore Mill & Lumber Co., which started 
work last week. The camp will operate with half 
the usual crew, but the number of workmen is to 
be increased soon. 

All of the camps of the Smith-Powers Logging 
Co, and the two mills of the C, A. Smith company 
are still closed down. The management is unable 
to make any statement as to when they will start 
again. Most of the mills and camps in the county 
are closed and as a result there are still many 
unemployed. 

The Buehner Lumber Co., of North Bend, has 
closed down and the steamer Martha Buehner, 
which was operated from this port, has been tied 
up at San Francisco, 

The Bay Park Lumber Co., North Bend, is com- 
pleting an order for South America which is being 
loaded on the new schooner North Bend, and the 
Oregon Export Lumber Co., near Marshfield, is 
running. With these exceptions all of the mills 
in the Coos Bay section are closed and the lumber 
industry is at the lowest ebb it has reached in this 
section for the last five years. 

Work will be started at once on the addition 
to the wharf at Port Orford, where George W. 
Moore, of the Moore Mill & Lumber Co., of Bandon, 
expects to ship a large amount of cedar ties, poles 
and logs which he will cut in Curry County. Mr. 
Moore is advancing $3,000 to the port commission 
to aid in building the wharf. 

The mill operated by E. BE. Johnson at Coquille, 
and the plant of the Coquille Lumber Mills at 
Coquille, are both operating on small orders, suf- 
ficient of which have been received to permit the 
companies to keep working. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Feb. 14.—Preparations are being made by the 
maintenance forces of the Rocky Mountain division 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad for replacement 
of 160,000 ties at a cost of $325,000 this spring. 
it costs the railroad $2.15 for each treated tie 
placed in position on the tracks, while each un- 
treated tie costs $1.87. Approximately two- thirds 
of the ties now being distributed have been put 
thru the preserving process at the Paradise, Mont., 
tle treating plant. The remainder came from many 
points on the division, Polson and St. Regis, Mont., 
and other places. Forty thousand ties have al- 
ready been placed in position on the division, the 
yearly replacement total being estimated at 200,- 
000 ties, 

The P. O. Howe Lumber Mills, of Eureka, Mont., 
started the sawmill this week for a short time in 
order to cut out some ties contracted for. 

Manufacturing in Montana is pretty quiet at this 
time, but no doubt the situation will brighten very 
soon, as some orders are coming in, 

_ C. B. March, of the M & H Lumber Co., Kalispell, 
s making a business trip over to Great Falls, 
t and other eastern points in Montana. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


eb, 12.—Logging operations have been resumed 
_the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills at Alger 

: Marysville, and including the Saxon camp the 
‘pany is running three sides and will continue 
do so indefinitely even after its mills close. 

» is four sides less than the company operated 
year at one time, It is possible the company’s 

°o mill and sawmill B will continue cutting 

at least a part of next week in order to get 
hipments away. This week the schooner Mary 2B. 
ster cleared for Honolulu and next week a 
tmship is due to call for 1,250,000 feet of ties 
San Pedro. About March 1 the schooner 

ene will return for another Hawaiian cargo. 
the E. K. Wood mill the steamship Siskiyou is 

‘vv soon to load for California, President Fred J. 
Yood says he is uncertain when his mill will run 
in. This week he went to Vancouver Island to 
camp of the Nimpkish Timber Co. (Ltd.) and 
ossibly he will have something to announce re- 
sarding its operations after his return. The Mor- 
ison Mill Co. this week shipped 135,000 box shooks 
via the steamship Tewan for New Jersey. Part of 
— was loaded at the company’s Anacortes 
_ Taggart Aston, consulting engineer of the Bel- 
Hoghain Port commission, this week made recom- 
mendations for port and terminal improvements 
of far-reaching effect, among them that: The rail- 


tha 
th 


road’s use of all facilities on equal terms as re- 
gards access and opportunity; a uniform flat rate 
of switching charges from and to all parts of the 
city; a complete codrdination of railroads, public 
and private warehouses, industries and wharves; 
elimination of differentials in service or charges 
to favored warehouses, industries or waterfront 
terminals; the building of a public belt line and a 
union passenger station; the establishment of a 
joint railroad freight terminal and the organization 
of a joint terminal syndicate. One of the members 
of the commission is Elmer B. Smith, a Blaine 
shingle manufacturer. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Feb. 12.—With none of the shingle and lumber 
plants idle that were put in motion two weeks 
ago, and the addition to the active list of Mill “A” 
of the Weyerhaeuser company, lumbermen here are 
hopeful that the slow creep back to normal activity 
is well under way. Altho conditions are not much 
more hopeful, the gradual change for the better is 
eheering the operators. The Weyerhaeuser com- 
pany put the bayside mill in operation four days a 
week, there being sufficient opportunity for cargo 
shipment to make this possible. The big electric 
Mill “B” on the river has not been started. The 
shingle outlook is somewhat brighter. 


Everett lost a woodworking plant during the 
week when the property of the Sound Casket Co. 
was burned. The loss is estimated at $20,000. 
The plant probably will be rebuilt, altho no insur- 
ance was carried. 

Beach W. Maguire, president Three Lakes Lum- 
ber Co., the Washington Western Railroad and the 
Panther Lake Logging Co. has moved to Three 
Lakes with his family from Rockford, Ill, and ex- 
pects to remain there several months. 

W. H. Boner, general manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber Co.’s business in Everett, returned 
during the week from a visit to eastern points. He 
found sufficient evidence of a revival there to 
justify the hope of an early resumption of produc- 
tion on a large scale. 

The New England Shingle Co., operating a small 
plant here under that name, joined the active list 
this week, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 12.—In addition to his exacting responsi- 
bilities as secretary and manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Robert B. Allen 
is gaining fame as a public speaker, and finds 
himself in demand for that kind of public service. 
February 10 he spoke before the students of the 
State normal school at Ellensburgh, Wash., on 
“The Lumber Industry.” Next Wednesday he will 
visit Tacoma as the guest of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and will address its membership on “Panama 
Canal Tolls.” 

J. P. McGoldrick, of Spokane, at the head of the 
lumber concern there that bears his name, was in 
Seattle yesterday en route home from attending 
the annual meeting of the Adams River Lumber 
Co., Chase, B. C., of which he is also president. 
He states that the only change in the personnel of 
the company is that George A. Lammers, Stillwater, 
Minn., was elected vice president in place of his 
brother, the late A. J. Lammers, and that James 
W. Foley, of Stillwater, Minn., was elected director 
in place of A. J. Lammers. The plans for starting 
the plant at Chase are indefinite. The plant of the 
McGoldrick Lumber Co. at Spokane is running one 
8-hour shift, having started this week after being 
closed down about five weeks for repairs. 

W. H. Oliver, president of the Mercantile Lum- 
ber Co. and sales manager of the Seattle Cedar 
Lumber Manufacturing Co., is making a tour of 
cities on the Atlantic seaboard. 

William C. McMaster, vice president of the John 
McMaster Shingle Co., is expected home next week 
after an absence of more than a month, during 
which he has been in Washington, D. C., has at- 
tended a number of eastern conventions and has 
visited the cities of eastern Canada. 

Frank R. King, of the King Lumber Co., Grand 
Rapids, Minn., is in Seattle. 

J. M. Wesson, Chicago represeritative of the 
Pioneer Lumber Co., left Seattle for the East Sat- 
urday, after a tour of investigation in fir territory. 

B. B. Averill, vice president of the Aberdeen 
Lumber & Shingle Co., was in Seattle during the 
week and expressed the opinion that there would 
be increased lumber orders about March 1. 

Mrs, Charles B. Floyd, wife of the secretary and 
manager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


r) ‘ 
Baker-Wakefield 
Cypress Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and 
holesalers 


Cypress 


Hardwoods 


Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will 
give you best service stocks will 
permit. 
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Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 


Louisiana Red Cypress 


Tupelo—Hardwoods 
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Excelsior Cypress Co. 
TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 





CYPRESS. 
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Red Cypress 
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We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


AlsoTupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co.,Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA | 











The Planters Lumber Co. 


JEANERETTE, LA. “Limited 


BAND SAWED 


ouisiana 


RedGypress 
AND TUPELO LUMBER 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 
Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, 
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PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSE BILLS 


ll more homes complete and increase your profits by influ- 
on Be tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1921 
ART PLAN BOOKS are “‘standard equipment in the_service 
department’ of thousands of modern yards. ‘‘Modern Bunga- 
lows’”’ contain 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 
lows of unique and artistic design. ‘Modern Homes’ is a 
book of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
practical, suited to any climate; either book postpaid $1 or 
both for $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas in 

erica. Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., INC., Building Department, 
1010 First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine Timbers 


Rough or Dressed—10 to 60’—up to 24” 


Straight or mixed cars of high grade 
K. D. and bright Shed Stock from 
D'Lo, Miss., air dried Dimension and 
Boards; also manufacture Cypress 
Shingles at our Arkansas mill. 


Tresten, Lumet Company 


§ JACKSON, MISS. 


ON, Pres. 
aati N. P. HATTEN, Sec.-Treas. 


Southern Lumber 
& Timber 


wi 








W. H. HATTEN, Vice-Pres. 












Capacity: 
100,000 Feet. 


Our Specialties: 


Barge, Car and 
Railroad Material 


up to 76 feet long 


HILLSDALE, MISSISSIPPI 











YELLOW 
PINE 


Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 
AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn, 
Frank Spangler KOSCIUSKO 


Ackerman, 
Mississippi 











MISSISSIPPI 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 














An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures, 
By R. &. Kellegg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


is resting easily at the Seattle General Hospital, 
after a somewhat serious operation. 

James D. McCormack, vice president of the 
Canadian Western Lumber Co. at Fraser Mills, B. 
C., and president of the Anacortes Lumber & Box 
Co., at Anacortes, Wash., is in Seattle visiting his 
daughter, Mrs, Roy A. Dailey. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Feb. 12.—Buying is light, but the turning point 
in the lumber market may be near at hand. The 
Douglas fir lumber situation is quiet, with a small 
volume of California shipments by rail and water 
at low prices. There are a great many inquiries 
here, indicating that the yards are getting ready to 
stock up as soon as there is business in sight, for 
the present stocks are very low and buying is for 
immediate needs. The Sacramento Valley situation 
is quiet, with the San Joaquin Valley a little bet- 
ter, but the retailers are confident that business 
will improve. San Francisco and Oakland retailers 
are doing some business right along and have 
resumed buying since completing inventories, 

Random fir is bringing $23 and $24 flat here, 
and about the same in the south. Common do- 
mestic cargo is about $24 base, San Francisco. 
Timbers are a little stronger; about $27 base. 
Number 3 vertical grain flooring has been selling 
freely here and can be had at $10 off California 
Rail B list. The lath 
market is a little stronger 












of the California & Oregon Lumber Co., this city, 
is here from Brookings, Ore. He states that the 
electrically driven mill has been closed down the 
last month, while installing a gang saw. While the 
company is taking care of its regular trade, and 
stocking up the Oakland yard, it is not pushing 
sales of fir lumber at the present low prices. 

Frank J. Solinsky, jr. who is in charge of tle 
Ruggles timber and lumbering operations in Caii- 
fornia, states that Charles F. Ruggles, of Manis- 
tee, Mich., will postpone the erection of his white 
and sugar pine mills until the lumber market be. 
comes normal. Mr. Ruggles has left for the Hast 
after visiting the mill site at Stockton and his 
holdings in Amador County. The Charles F, 
Ruggles Amador Sawmill will operate this season 
and clean up the remaining 6,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber in that section. 

F. S. Palmer, this city, reports stocks of white 
and sugar pine decreasing, as the California mills 
are closed down for the winter. While no large 
orders are being placed, there is more or less sma}! 
business right along. 

The Weed Lumber Co. has started up its sash 
and door department at Weed, which had been 
closed for about two months. Orders have been 
coming in and there is a better feeling as te the 
future. | 

F. B. Hutchens, general manager of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co., has arrived here from Susan- 





at $5.50 to $5.75, San 





Francisco. 


The redwood market 
looks more encouraging, 
with prices now adjusted 
so that the retailer can 
safely replenish his stocks 
without much danger of a 
decline in values. In- 
quiries have increased 
and some improvement in 
California and eastern 
buying is expected. The 
redwood mills are still 
operating at considerably 
below capacity as a rule 
and stocks are not large. 


The white and sugar 
pine market has_ not 
really waked up yet, but 
there are numerous in- 
quiries and eastern yards 
are placing orders to fill 
in stocks. Sugar and 
white pine clears are in 
demand, with very little 
unsold stock in manufac- 
turers’ hands. Not 
enough lumber is moving 
to establish prices and 
there is a wide range of 
quotations on the lower 
grades. Uppers are being 





The accompanying illustration shows one of the wharves at Los Angeles, 
Calif., late last fall when the harbor there was clogged with more 
than a hundred lumber schooners dumping their enormous 
fir and redwood. At that time it was estimated that the monthly vol- 
ume of business done was more than 90,000,000 feet of lumber. 
of the rapid strides in building activity in Los Angeles it was thought 
that that city would rank second among the cities of the United States 
in volume of building for 1920. Houses were then being built at the 
rate of 1,500 a month, with an average of nearly a thousand a month 
the whole year thru. 


loads of 


Because 





held at good prices. 


There is not much demand for shop, except for 
No. 1 sugar pine shop, which is extremely scarce. 
Stocks of shop on the Coast are not large and 
when buying once opens up it will not last long. 
The demand for No. 2 shop is holding off and 
some predict that the mills will utilize it for box 
lumber, rather than hold it indefinitely. Some No. 
3 shop has been moving. Pine box shook business 
is quiet, but stocks are being reduced and an im- 
proved demand is expected this spring. 

Capt. E. A. Selfridge, assistant to the president 
of the Pacific Lumber Co., this city, reports red- 
wood orders coming in a little more frequently. 
The mills are out of clears. The company’s stocks 
are very light and would soon be exhausted if 
there were a healthy demand. Owing to the 
shortage of logs, only three saws out of seven are 
in operation at Scotia. 


J. 8S. Kent, representing the Germain Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in this city, has returned from an 
extensive eastern trip. He visited the big sash 
and door factories in Iowa and the middle West 
and found the manufacturers optimistic as to the 
future, altho they are not ready to buy much lum- 
ber at present while waiting for the building situ- 
ation to open up. 

L. V. Graham, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Chicago Lumber Co. of Washington, 
has just opened a San Francisco branch office. He 
has great confidence in the future of California 
woods and will be prepared to operate on a large 
seale, 

Fletcher Walker, treasurer of the Red River 
Lumber Co. who resides at Westwood, has just left 
here for Minneapolis. The white and sugar pine 


mill is still operating at about one-third of capacity. 
Logging operations are limited to supplying enough 
to keep the two saws going. 


J. H. Owen, vice president and general manager 


ville, where the new sawmill is practically com- 
pleted. It has an annual capacity of 100,000,000 
feet of white and sugar pine. The date of starting 
up for commercial operation will depend upon mar- 
ket conditions. There is a stock of 9,000,000 fect 
of logs ready for cutting. 


Harry Brooks, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Co., of Bend, Ore., has been spending a few day: 
here. 

E. H. Cox, president of the Weed Lumber ( 
this city, expects to be attending to business agi 
in a week after having taken a month’s rest. 


Walter Neils, manager of the J. L. Neils Lum!» 
Co., of Libby, Mont., is here ‘on a pleasure tri) 
and will visit his wife’s relatives. 


The Coos Bay Lumber Co., whose office is 
Oakland and planing mill and distributing yar 
at Bay Point, recently received an order for 55i 
000 feet of fir lumber for immediate shipment. T! 
order was placed with the Bay Point plant om 
Thursday morning and of the 550,000 feet, 112,004 
feet had to be surfaced and sized, and 182,000 fee 
was run to tongued and groved, leaving 256,00 
feet to be shipped in the rough. The last car 1 it 
Bay Point Saturday evening, making a total « 
twenty-three cars at about 24,000 feet to the car 
As this was practically extra from the regular ru! 
of business it was no doubt a record for a ship- 
ment of this kind. The Coos Bay Lumber ©». 
reports that January sales will total over 1,000,000 
feet more than December sales and deliveries fro: 
its mills at Marshfield, Ore., on Coos Bay, over 
1,000,000 feet more than in December. George 
Weir, sales manager of the Coos Bay Lumber Co., 
states that the yards thruout the valleys in Cali- 
fornia are buying only just such lumber as they 
need to fill in. The large industrial trade in anc 
about San Francisco is not doing very much but 
there is a good deal of work contemplated. The 
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company’s mill at Marshfield closed on Dec. 15, as 
well as the logging camps, and the time for re- 
opening is indefinite. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


eb. 12.—The entire woods crew of the McCor- 
mick Lumber Co., at McCormick, walked out yester- 
day, refusing to accept the reduction of $1 a day 
in wages. The reduction was the second which the 
company has made since the first of January, 
when wages were reduced 25 percent. The second 
reduction would place the pay for common labor at 
22.60 a day. The strikers include the woods fore- 
man, the entire crew and cooks. Many of the mill 
hands are also threatening to quit unless wages 
are kept at the same level as in January. The 
contention of the woods crew was that the pay 
would be insufficient to support a family and was 
an unjust cut, contending that the higher salaried 
men should retain the same high rate of pay. The 
men also claim there has been no reduction in the 
prices at the company’s store. 

The logging camps of the Mason County Log- 
ging Co. on Gibson Creek, near Oakville, resumed 
operations Feb. 2, after having been closed for a 
number of months. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 12.—With stocks badly broken some of the“ 


mills thruout western Oregon resumed operations 
this week and othefs are planning to place their 
machinery in action soon. Among the large mills 
that started up after a long shutdown is the plant 
of the Westport Lumber Co. at Westport on the 
lower Columbia River. 


There is a feeling here that the last week re- 
vealed a slight improvement in trade conditions, 
with a brisker interest indicated by inquiries and 
requests for quotations. A larger volume of busi- 
ness, too, was placed, it was indicated, than during 
the preceding week. The exciting feature during 
the week in connection with prices was word from 
the Inland Empire that the Weyerhaeusers had re- 
duced the price on western pine common about $5 
a thousand and about $1 on western pine lath, 
with others following suit. This brings the price 
of boards down to $19 for No. 4, $25.50 for No. 3 
and about $30 for No. 2, with lath at $6 for No. 1 
and $4 for No. 2 at the mill. This is very near 
the level of pre-war prices. 

Of much concern to the fir manufacturers of 
western Oregon was the decision by loggers in this 
district to cut the price on fir logs to $12, $16 
and $20, which means a reduction of $5 on the best 
grade. It was not because the loggers felt that 
they could stand this cut but because the sawmill 
men appealed to them to absorb some of the loss 
that they have had to stand since lumber prices 
fell to a point far below the cost of manufacture. 

A couple of fairly large orders for railroad mate- 
rial were placed this week, one for 1,000,000 feet 
of bridge material for the Central Railroad Co. of 
New Jersey, C. B. Williams, purchasing agent, 
and another for 500,000 feet for the Philadelphia 
& Redding Railway, J. D, Landis purchasing agent. 
Both of these orders are to be shipped by water to 
the Atlantic coast by way of the Panama Canal. 

A quantity of fir railroad ties are being set 
afloat for Atlantic coast ports. The steamer 
evan is loading 1,000,000 feet on the Columbia 
River with Philadelphia as its destination. The 
Cape Romain is loading on Grays Harbor 3,000,000 
feet with Baltimore as its destination, and on 
Puget Sound the Edward Luckenbach is loading 
2,000,000 feet with Philadelphia as its destina- 
w0n, 

An unusual and most interesting luncheon was 
that enjoyed Wednesday of this week by members 
ot the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association when 
‘hey went to the port of Portland terminal dock 
No. 4 and inspected the facilities there for handling 
linber shipments. About forty members boarded 
‘utomobiles and took the trip to the dock which 
is at St. Johns, a few miles below Portland on the 
Villamette River. Luncheon was served at the 
lock cafeteria, and then Engineer G. B. Hegardt 
‘uided the visitors over the dock which has all 
modern facilities for rapid cargo handling. 
C. S. Russell, of Dant & Russell, wholesale lum- 
Ser dealers and exporters, will return from the 
rient in about two weeks after an extended tour 
of China and Japan, accompanied by Mrs. Russell. 
_ The Charles K. Spaulding Logging Co. has moved 
'ts offices from the Oregonia Building to the North- 
western Bank Building. 
2 N. BE. Officer, who handles the sales for the G. 
a Gates Lumber Co., is on a tour in the Bast. 
rm Officer recently joined the forces of Gates & 
.o~ having been connected with A. O. Andersen 
& Co. until about two months ago. 


tame Taylor, formerly in charge of the Willapa 
ay pi Co.’s spruce office at Vancouver, Wash., 
“5 been appointed buyer and assistant sales 
manager for the Cutler Lumber Co. 


Sam Connell, who until some months ago oper- 
ated the Connell Lumber Co., at Linnton, has 
opened a wholesale and commission office in the 
Artisan Building. The lumber stock of the Con- 
nell Lumber Co., about 1,000,000 feet, has been 
purchased by the Ward-Lewis Lumber Co., of this 
city. 

George M. Duncan, head of the Duncan Lumber 
Co. went to Dryad and Meskill, Wash., today, 
where two mills are operated, the one at Dryad 
by the Luedinghaus Lumber Co. and the one at 
Merskill by the Merskill Lumber Co., the output 
of both plants being handled by the Duncan Co. 
The mills have been shut down for some time but 
it is understood they are to resume operations 
before the end of this month. 


BEND, ORE. 


Feb. 12.—The plant of the Brooks-Scanlon Lum- 
ber Co. started one shift Jan. 17 and Feb. 1 the 
resaw was put in operation. Harry K. Brooks, 
general manager, states that two shifts will be 
operated as soon as conditions justify. He states 
that business is picking up a little but is not what 
it should be. Accompanied by his family, Mr. 
Brooks has left for a several weeks absence in 
California. The week before last the box factory 
of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. ran every day, 
but last week it was idle. While the sawmill is 
running only one shift a day, it is the plan for one 
crew to work two weeks and then lay off two weeks 
while another crew works that time. This is to 
give work to more men. M. J. Scanlon, from 
Minneapolis, vice president Brooks-Scanlon Lum- 
ber Co., has been in conference with Harry K. 
Brooks, general manager of the company. 


The plant of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. is still closed 
down. TT. A. McCann and his family, who have 
been spending a few weeks in Honolulu, are ex- 
pected home soon. During the shut down of the 
plant of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., much repair work 
is being done, including the installing of five new 
boilers. About one hundred men have been em- 
ployed about the plant in repair work. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 12.—Reports continue to come in of the 
tremendous damage done in the storm of Jan. 29. 
The second engineer of the Anderson & Middleton 
Lumber Co. succumbed to the injuries received 
last week. The chief engineer, A. A. Brown, who 
had been with the company over twenty-two years, 
died instantly when the four enormous steel 
smokestacks crashed in on the boiler room. The 
work of repairing the mill was started immediately 
but it will be two months before the plant can 
operate again. 


It is expected that the Polson logging camps 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6 and 12 will reopen about Feb. 15, 
employing about two hundred and fifty men. The 
camps will operate full time on the wage scale 
recently adopted by the Loyal Legion in confer- 
ence with the logging operators. The new scale 
represents a decrease of about 16 percent, making 
the minimum wage about $3.60 a day. Board has 
been reduced from $1.50 to $1.20 a day. 


The National Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of 
Hoquiam, plans to resume operations on Feb. 15. 
The BE. K. Wood Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, also ex- 
pects to reopen its plant next week, one shift start- 
ing work on Monday next. The Posey Manufac- 
turing Co., of Hoquiam, is operating in a limited 
way employing about twenty-five men. H. O. Gallo- 
way, resident manager, has gone east on a business 
trip, and will spend some time in Chicago before 
his return. The Aloha Lumber Co., of Aloha, 
whose plant has been closed since the holidays 
plans to start up on Feb. 14. The McCleary Sash 
& Door Co., of McCleary, started operations last 
week on part time. Expectations are that it will 
be running full time soon employing about three 
hundred men. 


Aberdeen mills are not planning to resume and 
the Wilson mill, which has been running one shift, 
will close down again. The Donovan Lumber Co., 
American Mill Co., Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Anderson & Middleton, and the A. J. West 
Lumber Co. are all down at present. 


The Donovan Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, has 
formed two new companies. One will be known 
as the William Donovan Steamship Co. and has a 
capital stock of $190,000. Directors named are 
William Donovan, William Donovan, jr. and Fran- 
cis J. Donovan. Papers have also been taken out 
for the Donovan Holding Co. with a capital stock 
of $5,000. Directors are the same as for the 
steamship company with the names of Miss Flor- 
ence Donovan and Miss Mary Donovan added. 

C. M. Weatherwax, of the Aberdeen Lumber & 
Shingle Co., with Mrs. Weatherwax, is spending 
the winter in Havana, Cuba. 


Ralph Emerson, of the Northwestern Lumber 


Co., of Hoquiam, with Mrs. Emerson, is spending 
the winter in California. 





Good 
Stock -<@2s 


And fast in filling orders for 
Dealers’ sat Long Leaf 
Re Tine i. Yellow Pine 


and Ties in 
In Business Since 1877. 


Nona Mills Co., Led., **fezc* 
| WHITE 


“= TIMBERS| 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 


LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
e PARKERSBURG, W. VA. é 


FLORIDA 


Marathon 


mber Company 
Luraber/Merchants 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine. 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
and Dimension. 


We cater tothe needs of the Retailer. 


Marathon Lumber Co. 


Perkins Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 


















































Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler *’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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' Cummer Gypress Go. } 
Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 











[ Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City | 
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The Milton Lumber Co. 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 


ces Yellow Pine Lumber 
and Piling up to 100 feet 


straight or 
mixed cars. 
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Mills at Marion, S. C, 


Camp’sis a stand- 
+ e ad for quality 
and service. A 
trial will convince 


Pine 


Let us know your needs. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 
NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg.. 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 

PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, 

GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 


P DAILY CAPACITY 
Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 


MILLS : 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. Wallace, N.C. 











Handy Books for 


Lumbermen 


The Organizatfon of the Lumber Industry. By 

Wilson Compton, Ph.D. It represents the most 
thoro and comprehensive study of the lumber 
business thus far undertaken by a competent 
economist. Is not a compilation of theories, but 
deals with the hard facts existing in the industry 


and the reason back of them. A book that should 
be in every lumber library in the United States. 
Contains invaluable price information. Cloth 
bound—-54 pages with 28 diagrams and 12 im- 
portant statistical tables. Price $2, postpaid. 


The Lumbermen’s Building Estimator is a new 

and valuable calculator just placed on the mar- 
ket. It offers you a short cut to determining cost 
of a completed building. The author, Mr. Holt, 
is a practical retail lumberman of long expe- 
rience. He developed this method of figuring 
building cost in actual practice and it was thor- 
oughly tested before it finally evolved in the 
form of a leather-bound book of convenient pocket 
size, 54%4x814, containing 148 pages. Price pre- 
paid $6.00. 


Lumberman’s Building Estimator, $6.00 prepaid. 
Blank Holtbids for Houses, 60c per pad, prepaid. 


Blank Holtbids for Barns, 30c per pad, prepaid. 
Pads contain 20 blanks, 


Inventory Record saves work. In copying the 

list of stock, you save the writing of at least 
100 words to the page. Prevents errors by a 
separate column space for each figure under print- 
ed heads. The stock will be so listed that even 
the shrewdest insurance adjuster could hardly 
contrive to misinterpret its meaning. Lasts for 
years. Price, delivered, $4.75. 


opging. By Ralph C, Bryant. Covers all the 
details of harvesting saw timber and tan bark 
and turpentine, and includes log transportation 
by both rail and water. The only available work 
exclusively devoted to this subject. Cloth, pre- 
paid, $3.75. 
Lumber Manufacturing Accounts. A practical 
manual of bookkeeping for the sawmill. By 
Arthur Jones, certified public accountant, the 
only book in this field. Cloth, prepaid, $3.00. 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 








LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Feb. 14.—The last two weeks have witnessed a 
decided improvement in the lumber situation. Tho 
there has been no improvement in prices there has 
been a brisk demand. Inquiries which have been 
coming in steadily for the last few months are 
being superseded by orders and mills are increasing 
their shifts or adding to the number of operating 
days per week. The demand covers the whole 
range of supplies, tho the preference seems to be 
for the cheaper grades. The miHs realize that 
their stocks are short in many directions and ef- 
forts are being made to fill up the gaps. 

The Long-Bell mills in this section are operating 
six days a week. The Powell Lumber Co. and the 
Weber-King mill at Barham are operating five days 
and will increase their schedule to full time opera- 
tions if the demand continues as it has for the 
last two weeks. The Hodge Fence & Lumber Co. 
reports that it is operating only its picket mill but 
that orders have come in so rapidly that it is some 
twenty cars behind in its shipping. Most of the 
picket fencing is being shipped to Texas. 

Where mills are operating six days a week, wages 
have been reduced to $2.50 a day. In this section 
laborers are willing to accept this schedule of 
wages rather than face shutdowns that may last 
indefinitely. 

There has been little or no export movement 
from this section recently, tho inquiries from for- 
eign buyers are general. Mills are unwilling to 
risk shipments until satisfactory credits are ar- 
ranged and exchange more nearly equalized. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Feb. 14.—Considerable improvement is noted in 
both the southern pine and hardwood markets the 
last week, with inquiries continuing to gather vol- 
ume and orders still being booked in fair measure. 
Voluntary reductions in wage scales by members 
of the building trades unions in various of the 
larger southeastern cities the last several days give 
further impetus to building operations. Contractors 
state there is a sufficient decrease in the cost of 
building as compared with a few months ago to 
lead them to believe the end of the long period 
of inactivity is now in sight. Labor is about 20 
percent less than it has been and the general 
reduction in building materials is said to average 
35 percent in some parts of the Southeast. More 
building permits are being issued every week and 
considerable home building is in prospect for the 
spring. Several southeastern mills have also re- 
sumed operations within the last week. 


DE RIDDER, LA. 


Feb. 14.—There has been no material change in 
the southern pine market in this vicinity during 
the last week. The volume of orders has hardly 
been as good as during the previous week. Owing 
to the uncertainty as to building retailers appar- 
ently find it difficult to anticipate their require- 
ments and in consequence continue to buy cau- 
tiously. Almost all their orders call for badly 
mixed cars, which owing to the badly broken mill 
stocks are rather difficult to fill. The demand for 
No. 2 boards and shiplap is very good and these 
items are moving in larger quantities than any 
others on the list. The demand for No. 1 dimen- 
sion and 10- and 12-inch No. 1 beards also showed 
a slight improvement.. There has, however, been a 
slight recession in the demand for flooring, drop 
siding and ceiling in all grades. There is a gen- 
eral feeling amongst local millmen that the main 
factor in holding up buying is the excessive freight. 
Labor continues to be very plentiful. Altho wages 
have been reduced approximately 45 percent, the 
millmen say that increased efficiency has helped 
about as much as the reductions in lowering the 
cost of production. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Feb. 14.—There was not as much buying this 
week as during the last few weeks, but orders 
were just a few short of the number booked in 
recent weeks. The price on uppers did not decline 
as a rule, but there were some concessions. There 
still seems to be in the mind of the retailer the 
idea of bringing prices down. There was an ad- 
vance on the common grades. They are very much 
in demand and as a rule the stocks are very low. 
The bulk of the buying is being done by the small 
retailer getting enough stock to fill out until such 
a time as he will have to buy for his spring require- 
ments. Most industrial consumers have about all 
the stock they will need for about six months. The 
mills are keeping their operations curtailed. 

The hardwood situation shows no improvement. 
In fact, there was a decrease in values this week 


_ and there are no encouraging reports. Some con- 


sumers show a little life, but the effect can not be 
felt on the market. 

The Fordyce Lumber Co., of Fordyce, Ark., made 
a reduction in wages this week, the equivalent of 


about 10 percent. This was one of the last mi!!s. 
in this section to make a cut. 

C. J. Mansfield, vice president and general ma»- 
ager of the Arkansas Lumber Co., left for Missi« 
sippi to see about his interest there this week. 

Cc. J. Rittenhouse, of the Rittenhouse & Embree 
Co., Chicago, was in Warren this week. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 14.—With the demand stiffening and tx 
volume of inquiries steadily strengthening the 
southern pine operators of the Shreveport secticn 
are somewhat encouraged over the situation. ©» 
some items the prices are advancing, but, as 2 
general rule, they are not going up yet. The in 
quiries that are coming in, however, indicate thet 
good trade is in prospect. Surplus items are bein: 
cleaned up gradually, and if this continues an- 
other month it is believed there will be very little 
surplus left for sale, and then the demand wil! 
justify increasing the prices. The curtailment at 
the mills continues, but it is not as heavy as a 
few weeks ago. Some mills that were running on); 
part time are now running full time. Out of about 
seventy-five mills reported on recently only nine- 
teen were running full time. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Feb. 14.—Further adjustment of wages of mil! 
operatives has taken place, one prominent manu- 
facturer remarking, “It is a deplorable fact from 
an employee’s welfare standpoint, but with every 
decrease in wages there is a corresponding increase 
in efficiency, and while every added member to the 
ranks of the unemployed undoubtedly causes re- 
grettable suffering, it certainly is a stimulus to 
good service.” Some employers state that a 20 
percent reduction of wages oftentimes results in 
25 percent to 30 percent saving in cost of labor. 

With the advancing season retail dealers are 
becoming anxious about stocks, causing the volume 
of inquiries to increase, many orders subsequently 
developing. Severe losses on account of the stag- 
nant market conditions have caused curtailment 
of transit shipments, which tends to stabilize 


rices, 
a BLZABETH, LA. 


Feb. 14.—The lumber market continues very 
quiet. Inquiries for yard stock are very scarce, 
altho there is quite a demand for export stock of 
all kinds and railroad and car shop material. 

The annual meeting of the Industrial Lumber 
Co. was held in the company’s offices on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 10. Several out of town stockholders 
were present. The annual of the Producers’ Tur- 
pentine Co. was held at the company’s offices in 
Blizabeth, following the meeting of the Industrial 
Lumber Co. Thursday, Feb. 10. The annual of the 
Southern Woods Products Corporation of Elizabeth. 
La., was held on Friday, Feb. 11. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 14.—Inquiries for North Carolina pine, both 
rough and dressed, in boards and framing, have 
been very numerous during the last week ané 
sales have shown a marked increase over the week 
previous, quite a few large cargo sales being made 
to Philadelphia, Boston and other points as well 
as rail shipments to Norfolk. Price competition 
is very keen and many purchases have undoubtedly 
been influenced because of the fact that buyers 
could afford to gamble on the prices they paid 
for the stock bought. The effect of such sales 
on the market has been bad and will be bad in 
the immediate future, as they will tend to influ- 
ence other millmen to take the best price obtain- 
able for stock on hand to get it moving, and will 
continue to weaken the market and hasten its 
downward trend. The one good effect that may 
be caused is that those mills overanxious to get 
rid of surplus stocks will seon be cleaned up and 
out of the market, so that there will be an op- 
portunity to halt the decline in a measure. On 
the other hand, unless the demand for building 
material, box lumber etc. develops largely within 
a short time the heavy buyers will be pretty well 
stocked up and will not be making additional pur- 
chases, and millmen will again start their old 
practice of offering concessions to secure some 
orders. It is true that lumbering costs will be 
less at: this time than during 1920, but if mills 
continue to sacrifice high cost lumber now oD 
hand some of them will meet with serious losses. 
There is no getting around the fact that because 
of conditions within the industry and coming from 
the outside, the North Carolina pine market has 
been disrupted and the prospects for stabilization 
within the near future are not bright. It may be 
that those mills with plenty of backbone will be 
able to stem the tide, but they have a hard job 
before them. 

There has been a good demand for 4/4 edge No. 
2 and better, and also stock widths, as well as 
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5/4 ond thicker edge and stocks. While some 
sales have been made at very low prices, many 
milis appear to be able to sell small lots at very 
little less than previously quoted. Several lots 
of 4/4 edge have been sold in with cargoes of 
other items at prices which will have a bad effect 
on future prices in the New England section. 
Stock widths appear to be holding up very well, 
due to the fact that they are scarce. Southwest- 
ern pine is being offered at prices about $5 a thou- 
sand below North Carolina pine, but this com- 
petition is mot very aggravating, as there is so 
little North Carolina pine to be had. 


There has been a better demand for 4/4 edge 
box and stock box during the week, several large 
sales having been made in Norfolk, Philadelphia 
and Boston. Stock in some instances has been 
given away, while in others full appreciation of 
its value is evidenced. All sorts of tactics are 
being resorted to by some lumbermen to make 
sales even at low prices, thereby strengthening 
the position of the buyer and weakening their own 
still further. The box makers report a little bet- 
ter business, and small sales of edge box, dressed 
and resawn, have been more frequent. Prices of 
low grade stock are still weak, the only firmness 
in quotations displayed being by those mills still 
having unfilled orders on their books. 

The demand for flooring, thin ceiling etc. during 
the week was much larger than during the week 
previous. Flooring, ys-inch ceiling, stock boards 
and roofers were especially active, influenced un- 
doubtedly by the disposition of manufacturers to 
accept lower prices and endeavor to meet such 
competition as exists. This will have some effect 
on good rough lumber, as planing mills can not 
afford to sell flooring etc. at prices they are now 
quoting and buy rough stock at prevailing figures. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Feb. 14.—Developments during the last week 
point strongly to an early reaction of the lumber 
business to normal, in the opinion of many lead- 
ing lumber dealers of the Birmingham district. 
The steady increase in orders and inquiries and 
the indications that the present inertia in building 
will shortly be broken form the basis for the opti- 
mistic views taken by leaders of the industry ip 
Birmingham. The local market is now approxi- 
mately 75 percent of normal, in the general opinion 
of Birmingham lumbermen. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


eb. 14.—New Orleans imports for the calendar 
year 1920, as compiled by local customhouse of- 
ficials, reached a total valuation of $227,265,260, 
as compared with a total of $177,286,076 for the 
year 1919—an increase of approximately $100,000-, 
000, achieved despite the general slump in com- 
modity prices. Among the principal import items, 
mahogany figures as usual, the receipts of mahogany 
and cedar for the year totalling 18,991,000 feet, 
valued at $2,200,968. “Wood and manufactures 
of” were listed with the minor items, with a total 
valuation of $45,136. 

L. J. Folse, jr., president and general manager 
of the Marine Forwarding & Shipping Co., attend- 
ed a banquet given a few days ago by the Fifty- 
Third National Bank, Cincinnati, to export manu- 
faciurers and bankers thruout Ohio. Mr. Folse 
delivered an address on the port of New Orleans, 
illustrated by motion pictures of the harbor, 
wharves and facilities. President Globe, of the 
Cincinnati bank which gave the banquet, an- 
nounced that plans are being worked out for an 
inspection trip to New Orleans and other Gulf ports 
by Ohio manufacturers and bankers. 

_Tt is announced that Leonard B. Gary, United 
States trade commissioner, recently returned from 
& Ovo years’ study of trade conditions in England, 
wil be in New Orleans Feb. 16, 17 and 18 to meet 
bus ness men who seek information regarding con- 
(ions in England. He will make his headquarters 
Wale here at the office of the Bureau of Foreign 
‘11 Domestic Commerce in the custom house. 

(t is reported that the Jordan River Lumber Co. 
‘! resume the operation of its big plant at Kiln, 
, on March 1. During its shutdown extensive 
crments have been made, including an equip- 
t with electric carriers to facilitate handling 

‘oading lumber and to reduce handling costs. 

company manufactures largely for export and 
; officers are said to consider the outlook for 
“evival of export demand in the near future very 
encouraging, 

J Alvices from south Mississippi announce the re 
turn of F. O, Ackles, manager of the hardwood de- 






partment of the Ingram-Day Lumber Co., Lyman, 
ctelngg nom Mobile, where he is said to have in- 
willed @ concentration yard for hardwood at 


Dp — _] 
; Pennsylvania Station, a short distance out of Mo- 
bile on the Tombigbee River. It is understood that 
© lumber assembled there from up-river mills 
will go to the export trade. 


One of Mississippi’s newest industrial Y. M. C. 


A.’s, that established at Zama by the Bolinger- 
Franklin Lumber Co. for the benefit of its em- 
ployees, is rapidly achieving a reputation for 
“doing things.” One of its recent stunts is the 
organization of a 10-piece negro band to furnish 
music for the camp entertainments. 

Directors of the Marine Bank & Trust Co., 
elected at the annual meeting last week, include 
the following well known lumbermen: W. H. 
Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La.; Fred W. Salmen, of 
Slidell, La.; A. F. Dantzler, of Moss Point, Miss., 
and Horace Brownell, of New Orleans. 

T. R. Thames, of the Natalbany Lumber Co., is 
a candidate for Mayor of Hammond, La. The 
election will be held next Thursday. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 16.—A slight increase in the demand during 
the last week showed the southern pine market to 
be gradually gaining in strength. Manufacturers 
claim that they are better satisfied with the pres- 
ent strengthening market than they would be with 
a sharp upward movement of doubtful stability. 

Dimension and lower grade boards are gradually 
coming up. Some sizes of dimension, particularly 
18 to 24 lengths, are getting very scarce, so prices 
have stiffened. Railroads are still out of the 
market. 

Hardwood manufacturers can see nothing en- 
couraging, and this has resulted in a continuation 
of production curtailment. 

The Sour Lake Lumber Co. announces that pro- 
vided weather conditions are favorable, within the 
next week work will be started on the tramroad 
extending from the plant to the Turnbow league 
of land, about three and one-half miles north of 
Sour Lake. In the Turnbow section the company 
has several million feet of timber, and between the 
league and Sour Lake, the timber holdings of the 
company are large. The mill will cut 35,000 feet 
a day. E. D. Wentz, a former lumberman of 
Kountze, has recently become associated with S. 
Williams and W. L. Blanchard in the ownership 
and management. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Feb. 14.—Local lumbermen are beginning to sell 
some interior stuff and some believe there is going 
to be a brisk spring demand. Retailers have 
reached the conclusion, evidently, that the bottom 
has been touched. This is evidenced by the num- 
ber and quality of the inquiries and tends to show 
that yards are beginning to stock up on short 
items. There is little or no railroad business. 
There is, however, quite a big lot of railroad orders 
being booked for the Mexican roads. United King- 
dom business is looking up and local exporters 
think this year will be a big one in that field. One 
big cargo left here for the United Kingdom last 
week and another is now being loaded. Trade 
with Mexico is literally jumping upward and an 
average of 1,000,000 feet a week is going from 
here to Tampico, with even this figure likely to be 
doubled when more modern loading facilities have 
been installed at the municipal docks. 

Some three hundred fifty Orange citizens re- 
ceived very welcome valentines this morning in 
the way of an announcement from the Yellow Pine 
Paper Mill management to the effect that the big 
plant would resume operations on a full 24-hour 
day schedule about March 1, 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb, 12.—A general shutdown of the Puget Sound 
lumber mills is predicted by Tacoma manufac- 
turers unless conditions improve in the near 
future. While nearly all the local plants with 
water shipping facilities are operating at the 
present time serious consideration is being given 
by each firm to the proposal for closing again for 
an indefinite period. Millmen say they can not 
keep the present pace up for much longer and, in 
spite of their desire to maintain their working 
organizations and to aid their employees, will have 
to take some radical step at once. The mills 
operating away from tidewater are not resuming 
business to any large extent and practically all of 
the largest plants remain shut down. 

The depression in the lumber market, now gen- 
eral in all parts of the country, has reached its 
lowest point and business is now on the up grade 
according to Roy A. Toombs of the R. A. Toombs 
Sash & Door Co., of Fort Worth, Tex., who spent 
several days in Tacoma this week. Mr. Toombs 
was accompanied by H. S. Knox, of the John A, 
Gauger Lumber Co., of Chicago. Both visitors 
stated that they had been buying extensively of 
western lumber for their respective companies. 
“Tension is already easing up in the middle 
Western lumber districts,” said Mr. Knox, “and 
the good feeling is slowly expanding westward. 
We have firm faith in the business outlook for the 
immediate future.” 

All attempts by lumbermen and others to secure 
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It’s from such trees that we manufacture 


Goldsboro N.C. Pine 


The lumber of universal use for homebuilders 


Telecode Used. 
Johnson & Wimsatt, ““D*c™ 














Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 








Sales Representatives: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD...........-. 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD.........-..+-+++- Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 





Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 





Talk About Values 


You sure get your share of 
them when you buy our 
Ceiling 


N. G, P ine Roofing 


Lore and Yellow Pine "ezeh snd 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 








oe et 


Flooring. 








Ellington & Guy, Inc.,""tuider Richmond, Va. | 


A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C: PINE || CYPRESS 
LUMBER and 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 

and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edene 
ton ne Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— 
Edenton, N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Cap. 
140,000 per day. 


eral Office, EDENTON, N.C. 
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Help Your Patrons 
Give New Values 
ToOld Homes 


This Spring considerable re- 
modeling of old homes will be 
done in every community. 
oh be a good time for you to 
se 


Acorn Brand 


“‘America’s Best Oak Flooring” 





At the same time you'll be 
helping your customers in- 
crease the valuation of their 
property. You can stock 
“Acorn Brand” with the as- 
surance that it will be accept- 
able to your most critical cus- 
tomer. 


Write us today for prices. 


Nashville Hardwood 
wimis Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Lucas E. Moore Stave i. 


Manufacturer of all kinds 


Hardwood [Lumber 


Mills at 
Mobile, Ala. 





Sales Office, 
New Orleans, La. 














Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 











LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE \ 


Yard Stock 


Poitevent & Favre —_pimension 
Mendeville, T umber Co, 'OFINSH 
\ Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. G. Bids. // 








I. L. WEAVER S. P. WEAVER 


WEAVER BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


Long & Shortleaf Southern Pine 
General Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 











a reduction in the price of building materials and 
labor in Tacoma will be futile until after May 1, 
according to local building contractors. The 
Master Builders’ Association has decided that in 
no case will wage contracts be abrogated and that 
the present high wage scale must be maintained 
until the contracts with the unions expire in May. 
T. BE. Ripley, former vice president of the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., was elected president of the 
concern at the regular annual meeting of stock- 
holders held Feb. 5. Mr. Ripley succeeds the late 
W. C. Wheeler who died last November. For the 
last three months Mr, Ripley and his family have 
been traveling in Burope and are not expected 
home until early next summer. Mr. Ripley is a 
prominent figure in the Northwest lumber indus- 
try and is one of the leading business men of 
Tacoma. Other officers elected at the meeting 
were George J. Osgood, first vice president and 
general manager; G. R. Osgood, second vice presi- 
dent; W. C. Wheeler, secretary and W. P. Ripley, 
treasurer. These officers, with George Hewitt 
Myers, of Washington, D. C., and D. D. Clarke, of 
Portland, comprise the board of trustees. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Feb. 12.—One of the bright spots in international 
relations was told in Vancouver by A. L. Clark, 
a Dallas, Tex., lumberman, whose interests extend 
all the way from the Douglas fir of this north- 
western corner of the continent to the pine forests 
of the South. Mr. Clark is the leader in a big 
fight which the lumbermen of the United States are 
waging against a proposed tariff against the im- 
portation of British Columbia shingles. ‘“Protec- 
tion!” he exclaimed. ‘‘What do we want with pro- 
tection? I am operating four plants on other side 
and I don’t want any protection.” Mr. Clark is 
president of the Vancouver Lumber Co. and is 
interested in another plant in this Province. He 
is also president of the Southern Pine Association. 
He pointed out that Canada was the best cus- 
tomer that the United States had and that it was 
poor policy not to trade back. “I made the start 
alone,” said Mr. Clark, “but I have had lots of 
help since. Resolutions are being passed in all 
parts of the country. Way down in my own part, 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association passed 
a strong resolution the other day. It was only 
last week that the Minnesota legislature did the 
same thing. Our people are too sensible, once the 
thing is put up to them right, not to see the error 
of such a tariff, and we are very hopeful of suc- 
cess.” 

Mr. Clark also predicts that the lumber trade 
will come back to its own. “There is a lot of re- 
adjustment to be done and it won’t all be done in 
a day or a minute, but we are already working in 
the right direction and I think it will not be long 
before business is good. But the old basis has to 
go and it takes time and study to find out what 
the new basis has to be.” 

Mr. Clark came here a week ago and expects 
to remain for some time before going back to his 
home in Texas. 

Decrease in wages is now being forcibly put up 
to employees of sawmills in Vancouver. One of the 
first was the Vancouver Lumber Co., which an- 
nounced an increase of hours, it being pointed out 
that while it had been possible during the war to 
operate on an 8-hour basis, it could not be done 
now. Southern pine had a freight advantage of 
$3.50, and, moreover, worked its employees ten 
hours a day, but it is not expected here that the 
base wage will be reduced to what is being paid 
in the South. The company’s employees went out 
on strike, but an agreement was reached whereby 
they will accept the new basis, which is ten hours 
a day and a basic wage of 35 cents an hour. The 
plant of Hanbury & Co., which has been closed 
for some time, opened on Feb. 14, and operation 
will be on the same basis. It is understood that 
other plants on False Creek, now closed, will adopt 
the same plan when they reopen shortly. 

That Pacific coast lumber will dominate the 
lumber situation by 1925, was th declaration of 
J. R. Agar at the annual meeting of the New West- 
minster Board of Trade. Mr. Agar is chairman of 
the lumber committee of the board and in present- 
ing his report stated that the last year on the 
whole had been fairly satisfactory, especially dur- 
ing the first six months. The cut of sawmills in 
and adjacent to New Westminster was placed at 
200,000,000 feet and the shingle output between 
300,000,000 and 350,000,000. Mr. Agar referred 
to the southern pine competition in connection 
with the higher freight rates, pointing out that 
the way to overcome this was to use the water 
route more. He said the total stand of southern 
pine is estimated at 226,000,000,000 feet and the 
annual output at 15,000,000,000 feet. On the 
other hand, on the Coast, California alone has 
326,000,000,000 feet of softwood and the entire 
Pacific Coast 1,674,000,000,000 feet. 

Alexander McLaren, of Buckingham, Que., a 
well known lumber and pulp manufacturer, who is 
also interested in timber in British Columbia, is on 


the Coast. He says that in the process of readjust- 
ment the lumber industry would be the first to 
regain its feet. He reported that wages in the 
East in the industry had dropped 12 to 30 percent 
in the last three months, that pulp had dropped 65 
percent in the last four months and that other com- 
modities were coming down. 

A. T. Robson, manager of Associated Mills 
(Ltd.), Vancouver, has resigned to take over the 
sales managership of the Timberland Lumber Co., 
New Westminster, of which his brother, J. G. Rob- 
son, is president. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 14.—So far as can be learned, the lumber 
business here is marking time, and, if anything, is 
really less active than it was a week ago. Whole- 
salers report quite a lot of inquiries, and a few 
sales, still mostly from yards, as the railroads and 
industrials are still inclined to wait instead of 
buying. As always happens when the market 
slackens,. there are a few offerings at off prices, 
but, generally speaking, prices are holding pretty 
well. Retailers claim that business is very dull. 
Some of them are hiring out their teams. Planing 
mills are at the end of their work, with little in 
sight, and have reduced their forces, and some 
are working on short time. Many of the furniture 
manufacturers are fairly busy, but even they feel 
that there is no need to hurry because things might 
break even more their way. There is less than 
ever being done in the building line. Municipal 
and semipublic work even is proceeding very 
slowly. 

There is a fair and steady demand for quartered 
and plain white and red oaks, hardwood floorings 
are still in fair demand, altho less than before; 
maple, birch and beech can be sold by price induce- 
ments, chestnut and poplar are offered freely, and 
basswood and ash are firm in price with small 
demand. White pine is selling slowly at slightly 
reduced prices. Spruce is inactive, with plenty 
in sight. Hemlock is selling fairly well, but there 
are some rumors of price cutting. Cypress is 
offered freely without great reductions, and is not 
being taken rapidly. Lath are erratic in price, 
with demand very low, and supply plentiful. 
Shingles are slower than they have been, and 
prices show a wide range. 

A committee of lumbermen from the different 
branches was working most of this afternoon on 
figures to be presented at the three days’ confer- 
ence on building which starts here tomorrow. It 
is supposed that the basis of the statement will 
be a comparison of prices of building material fur- 
nished by the lumbermen in 1914, at the peak of 
prices, and at the present time. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Feb. 14.—Lumber prices on the New York mar- 
ket have hit bottom and there has been a turn 
upward—much more pronounced in some directions 
than in others. There is no doubt that every 
prospective builder is convinced by now that he 
has nothing to gain by further delay and this Is 
held by the dealers to be fairly good assurance 
of improved business. It may be that demand 
made on the stocks in southern mills is beginning 
to have some effect up this way, and if that be 
true the New Yorkers believe the plants below tlie 
Mason and Dixon line will soon undergo a re- 
awakening. 

A canvass of builders just completed in the 
Greater City reveals that more than two thousand 
apartments and private houses are accounted for 
in plans already prepared and on which construc- 
tion is to begin at once. The only fly in the oint- 
ment is said to be an ordinance now pending before 
the board of aldermen to exempt new constructon 
of this character from taxation. The ordinance, 
it is said, will surely be adopted. Whatever th: 
fate of the ordinance may be, there is nothing to 
discount the assertion that the construction of 
homes is becoming the dominant feature in the 
spring building market. As indication of the trend 
things are taking, building material dealers are 
coming into the wholesale markets for yard stocks, 
while the mills are solicitous for prompt delivery 
orders. 


So far there has been nothing to seriously . 


threaten reserve stocks, especially those of lumber, 
and until this occurs, if it does occur, and such 4 
condition seems unlikely, the present stability bis 
fair to continue. Even the habit into which many 
dealers had fallen of making prices attractive to 
spot buyers seems to be disappearing. Just * 
present the trend in prices of all building materia's 
seems to be in the same direction and dealers all 
along the line are standing pat. Quartered oak 
perhaps was the first lumber item to halt its down- 
ward movement and the first to begin an upward 
turn. It is being quoted today at $250 to $259 
a thousand feet, delivered New York. The low 
level only a few weeks ago was $225 to $275, de- 
livered. A good demand is reperted at the new 
prices. 
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; PITTSBURGH, PA. 


_ Veh, 15.—The belief persists among leading lum- 
bermen here that the outlook for building opera- 
tions and the lumber industry generally in this 
district is none too good unless the bricklayers, 
carpenters and other skilled mechanics of the build- 
ing trades can be persuaded that it is to their 
best interests to accept a voluntary reduction in 
waves before the expiration of their present wage 
scales, June 1. Prices of materials in general 
will have to be adjusted, it is admitted, but the 
recent reductions in the cost of lumber have 
brought this commodity to its proper level, some 
of the leading retailers aver. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 


‘eb. 15.—More permits for frame dwellings were 
issued here the first week of this month than were 
issued in all of January and reports from subur- 
ban towns also show a heavy increase in building. 
Local retailers report a heavy increase in figuring 
and a new spurt in orders. In part this boom in 
building is attributed to the activities of building 


and loan associations, which have been piling up” 


big surplus thru the winter for a spring building 
campaign. Some of the big builders here also are 
sturting work on rows of houses and the indica- 
tions are that, locally, the building situation is 
going to be better than was expected. 

Last week saw something of a setback in the 
wholesale trade, tho the slump chiefly was in the 
southern pine market. This, however, is believed 
to be only temporary and it is expected that the 
end of this month will see both the southern pine 
and west Coast mills booking a good volume of 


business. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 16.—Promoters of building projects are as- 
suming that manufacturers of materials will follow 
the lead of the lumber mills and dealers in deflating 
their prices. The placing of orders is contingent 
upon deflations in wages and the costs of brick, 
cement, heating, plumbing, roofing and other sup- 
plies. 

Edward Hines, president Virginia & Rainy Lake 
“o.. was in Duluth last week after attending the 
innual meeting of that company at Virginia. In 
the course of an interview he contended that build- 
ing operations are being curtailed thru the failure 
of the manufacturers of materials, apart from 
lumber, to reduce their prices. He claimed that 
shipments from the Virginia & Rainy Lake mills 
have been persisténtly declining since early last 
winter. Mr. Hines emphasized the necessity of 
bringing conditions in the building trade back to 
normaley as early as possible in order that the 
erection of houses might be proceeded with. 

The election of officers of the Virginia & Rainy 

Lake Co. resulted in the reélection of Edward 
Hines as president; W. B. O’Brien, as vice presi- 
dent: F, E. Weyerhaeuser, as treasurer, and H. C. 
Hornby, as secretary. 
Conditions have again become serious regarding 
sing operations in this territory owing to mild 
weather and lack of snow. In some districts every- 
thing is tied up in the woods thru inability to 
draw the winter’s cuts out to the rails. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


"eb, 15.—Certain items of shed and yard stock 

‘ becoming a little harder to buy, as stocks are 
gradually becoming more broken, and quotations 
from the different mills vary more than they did 
& few weeks ago. Fresh cutting orders in both 
longleaf and shortleaf continue fairly numerous 
and the mills still operating are able to divert 
more of their cut to such stock instead of putting 
1 pile. A few mills have increased their output, 
none are running full capacity. Several mills 
ave closed down during the last two weeks, which 
more than offsets the number of those that have 
sone on longer running time. Very few of the 
numerous small mills are running. Very few mills 
live set any certain date for resuming operations. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


: eb. 15.—Reductions in prices on common boards 
pt a dimension lumber, also on some timbers, were 
“nnounced by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. here as 
|, NS effect Feb. 10. The reductions range from 
scala $5 a thousand. They apply to Idaho and 
Path pss white pine, and also to fir, separate lists 
toad, mee announcements being made to the 
betas, eductions by other manufacturers are 
“ing made this week, it is predicted, along similar 


tines, 
tangiue Beebe, formerly sales manager of the 
au . Lumber Co., but now one of the heads 
this ate netbe Lumber Co., Seattle, was here 
talervietine's meeting local lumbermen and also 
not onl ng some of the railroad officials, as he is 

¥ studying railroad rate questions but sell- 


1 
I 


ing the roads more or less material. He finds the 
roads willing to buy, but short of funds. 

January building permits for Minneapolis num- 
bered 247, with a total cost of. $379,480, compared 
with 262 permits with an estimated cost of $1,826,- 
075 for January of last year. 

Steenerson Bros. Lumber Co., of Moorhead, 
Minn., a prominent line-yard concern, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $300,000. 

Ira J. McConnell, who formerly traveled out of 
here as a salesman, but now heads the McConnell 
Lumber Co., retailer with headquarters at Miller, 
S. D., has been in the city looking over the market. 

Charles Rosengren, of the Rosengren Lumber Co., 
Fergus Falls, Minn., a well known retailer, was 
here last week taking in the automobile and build- 
ing shows. He says trade is quiet and considerable 
grain is still in farmers’ hands in that section. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Feb. 14.—There is little change in the general 
situation so far as the demand for lumber is con- 
cerned. Many inquiries are being received but 
so far not a great many of them have been trans- 
lated into sales, altho the prospects for business 
developing are growing brighter all the while. A 
number of yards have been sorting up, particularly 
on British Columbia forest products, but no stated 
price lists prevail. A wide variety of quotations 
prevails on shiplap, boards and interior finish. 
On certain lines local stocks are pretty well up to 
the average while there is a scarcity in other 
items. Stocks of native woods are not large for 
this season of the year. 

Production in Ontario will be less than last year 
—from 15 to 25 percent in softwoods and from 40 
to 50 percent in hardwoods, according to the esti- 
mates of those most closely in touch with condi- 
tions. Prices have become a little easier on white 
pine and more particularly on spruce, but hard- 
wood values are holding fairly firm. 

The weather, so far as logging operations are 
concerned, has not been any too favorable owing 
to too much sunshine and mild days. Several 
smaller operators, who took out from half a mil- 
lion to a million feet last year, will not produce 
their usual quota this season owing to the price for 
hardwoods having dropped so materially during 
the last few months. Last winter there was a 
record production owing to abnormally high 
figures, and nearly everyone who had a bush, took 
out as much timber as possible. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Feb. 12.—Lumbermen report a slight increase 
in orders with the approach of spring, but not suffi- 
cient to give strength to the market. A cut of 
$2 to $5 from list on the common grades of lumber 
was announced yesterday by the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. “This reduction is to meet the general 
market conditions at tihis time,’ said L. S. Case, 
general manager of the company. “The prices on 
common lumber are practically back to prewar 
prices.” “This reduction in wholesale price has 
been forced on the wholesalers and manufacturers 
of this district to meet the competition of other 
producing districts which have benefited by the 
fact that their increase of freight rates was not 
proportionate to that of the Northwest,” said 
W. G. Ramshaw, president of the Pine Zone Lum- 
ber Co. “The wholesalers are taking this loss to 
meet direct. competition with the South in the 
middle West and the East.” 

All of the Weyerhaeuser plants in this district 
are shut down at the present time, except the 
Edward Rutledge Lumber Co., Coeur d’Alene. This 
is to shut down next week, however, for a spring 
overhauling, preparatory to the season’s run. The 
Potlatch mills for the first time since built except 
for overhauling closed down last month. 

The Spokane Shingle Co. has installed a new 
shingle machine at a cost of $1,000 and replaced 
steam power with an electric motor. 

The McGol k Lumber Co. started its mill in 
this city the fifSt of the week with one shift, which 
employs about one hundred and seventy-five men. 

Logging has very generally come to a standstill 
thruout the Inland Empire, due to the heavy snows 
which in the last several weeks have in many 
places covered the ground five and six feet deep. 

The cedar market is very slow. As large public 
utility companies find it hard to raise money for 
improvements and are generally disinclined to 
make such improvements at the high money rates, 
there is practically no demand for cedar poles. 
Discussing the post market, R. L. Bayne, sales 
manager of Lindsley Bros., cedar operators, says: 
“The post market is slow and prices are weak. 
There is a big cut on hand but buyers are slow to 
order. We look for a big rush when the frost is 
out of the ground and farmers begin to order posts 
from their dealers.” . 

Among out of town lumbermen in Spokane this 
last week were B. H. Hornby, president Dover 
Lumber Co., Dover, Idaho; W. D. Humiston, as- 
sistant general manager Potlatch Lumber Co., Pot- 





Profitable Advertising 
For Retailers 


A small investment keeps your name con- 
stantly before the eyes of carpenters, con- 
tractors and builders when you advertise 
with 


Carpenters 


- Aprons 


Their efficiency in “getting results” 
has been firmly established. Our 
aprons are considered the standard 
the country over. 


Write for catalog and prices. 


] yen Ackerman Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 











who want to get their 

share of Spring build- 

ing orders from farm- 

ersandmake addition- 
al prc fits at the same time, is to install a 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


With this mill in your yard you can get closer 
to the farmers by grinding their corn, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, etc. In fact, you can get so close 
to them that they will never think of building 
without thinking of you. ; 


Send for catalog today. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy 











Bunce Oak FLoorING 


mE Best Oak Mooring 














-—| St. Francis Delta Hardwoods |—, 





For thirty years we have been manufacturing and sel- 
ling Oak, Ash, Gum, Maple, Elm, Cypress, Sycamore 
on Cot d to cting buyers and therefore 
know your needs. 


Try us when you want high grade lumber. 
Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. 


Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 
Memphis, Tenn. Kansas, City, Mo. tJ 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
racts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 
Special Department 





ti 
handle all classes of cargo and have 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Timbers, 'Bridge, 
Track and 

Car Material 
Dimension, 
Shiplap, 

Boards 





Spruce Plank 


Let us know your require- 
ments and we'll show you 
where to get quality and 
service that satisfies. 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 


Duluth Office, 


1302 Pacific Avenue, 
Lyceum Bidg., 





H. S. Rcbb, Mar. TACOMA, WASH. 














California” 
White and p i ne 


Sugar 
Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood, Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank 


Pacific Coast Lumber 









W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 









ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Offices, QUINCY, ILL. 





We Manufacture 


California White Pine 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Our Lumber is 
Soft and Light 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


Sawmill, box factory General Office: 


and planing mill at 
Loyalton, California Reno, Nevada 














acific Coast 


LUMBER 
Sullivan Lumber Co. 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Chicago Office, - + 332 So. Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco Office, - - = 602 Fife Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, - - - 413 Engineers Bldg. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shi 
ria  HOQUIAM, Fi ed iy 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 











latch, Idaho, and A. D. Decker, land department, 
Potlatch Lumber Co. 

Birt F. Fisher, representative of the National 
Builders’ Bureau, of this city, left this week on a 
two months’ trip which will take him to Boise, 
Idaho, Salt Lake City, Utah, and Denver, Colo., 
and to Texas and New Mexico points. He will re- 
turn by way of California and the Coast to be 
present at the convention of Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association at Fresno, Calif., in April. 

John A. Humbird, vice president and general 
menager of the Humbird Lumber Co., of Sandpoint, 
Idaho, was a Spokane visitor on Friday and Satur- 
day of this week. 


STRAIGHT BUSINESS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


A book of more than three hundred pages, 
with the title given in the heading of this re- 
view, has been published by D. Appleton & Co., 
iNew York. The author is James H. Collins who 
is not under the necessity of seeing his subject 
thru the spectacles of other people, because 
his acquaintance with South America was ac- 
quired by extensive travel there and long and 
careful study of the business problems which 
must be solved before outsiders can build up 
much trade with the southern continent. 

The author deals in few generalities in ap- 
proaching his subject but at once comes to the 
point by giving many facts to show what South 
America is like, and the character of the trade 
that may be built up. He points out many mis- 
takes made by men who have gone there to 
establish business, and he follows this with an 
account of successes and tells in what ways 
success has been attained. 

Emphasis is laid first, last, and all the time 
on the fact that trade with South America can 
not be successful unless we buy from those 
people as well as sell to them. Trade must move 
both ways. The trader who takes a long look 
ahead must pay as much attention to buying 
as to selling. Failure to do that, means failure 
of the whole effort. 

Close study must be given to what the author 
calls ‘‘ The tools of the trade,’’ which are desig- 
nated as, ‘‘Our own banks; our own ships; in- 
vestments there; distribution; American retail- 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Jackson—W. T. McGowin, J. S. 
McVey and D. N. Postlewaite have secured a 
controlling interest in the plant of the C. W. 
Zimmerman Manufacturing Co., its railroad and 
accessories and 33,000 acres of timber lands in 
Clarke county. The plant will be placed in con- 
dition and resumption of operation is promised 
in the near future. The railroad will be ex- 
tended 15 miles farther into the timber 
properties. 

ARKANSAS. England—England Lumber Co. 
succeeds Euart-Carl-Lee Lumber Co. and is in- 
corporated with a capital of $15,000. 

Georgetown—Hall Lumber & Mercantile Co. is 
reported to discontinue business. 


CALIFORNIA. lLodi—Reliance Lumber Co. 
succeeds Smith & Sons. 


CONNECTICUT. Norwalk—Hubbell, Hall & 
Randall Lumber Co. yards leased for three 
years to Hatch & Bailey Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Crystal River—Crystal River Crate 
Co., Frederick Van Roy sells interest. 


ILLINOIS. Christopher and Valier—Summers 
Lumber Co. sell to new corporation organized 
by H. M. Rea, L. T. Putnam, John W. Dye, Mrs. 
J. W. Dye, of Christopher; Thomas Horn, of 
West Frankfort; Lloyd Winchester, Roy Win- 
chester and Mr. Johnson, of Sesser. 

Girard, Nokomis, Staunton, Virden and Witt— 

- S. Hargrave, of Hillsboro, has purchased 
the interest of his partner, Harry Lewis, in the 
yards at these places and will reorganize and 
continue the business. 

Oak Park—Ravenstein & Cross have sold out 
to Oak Park Lumber Co. 


INDIANA. Akron—S. P. Ball has sold a half 
interest in his business here to J. W. Elwell, 
who has been associated with him in the saw- 
milling business for two years, and the firm 
will be known as Ball & Elwell, hardwood lumber 
manufacturers. 

Kokomo—M. R. Doyon, president and general 
manager of the Indiana Lumber Co., has dis- 
posed of his interest in the company to a group 
of stockholders and will retire from active 
buibert? Center—Gordon & 

erty ente ordon Reiff succeeds 
James O. Gordon in the lumber business, 


ing; American consumer advertising.’’ A 
chapter is devoted to each of these topics, 

Other items, usually a chapter being »\ven 
to each, concern the Spanish language an: the 
need of learning it; what the people down «here 
think of us, and what effect their opinions ‘:ave 
on their willingness to trade with us; our :om- 
petitors and what they are likely to do to us; 
what the man will need if he goes to Seuth 
America looking for trade; and who are the 
South American buyers that most concern » 

The man who reads this book will know :ore 
of South America than he knew when he ‘irst 
opened its pages, even if he has been in ‘hat 
country. The book deals with facts rather {han 
with impressions. 


WILL STUDY DISTRIBUTION PROBLEM: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—Two of the 
most important aims of the new departmen! of 
domestic distribution of the Chamber of C:m- 
merce of the United States will be reducing 
costs and improving methods of distribution. 
The new department has just begun to function; 
the manager being Alvin E. Dodd, formerly 
director of the Retail Research Association of 
New York, who stands for ‘‘more practical aud 
sensible methods by which we as a nation 
could distribute our products and help to bri: 
about a reduction of the price of commodities 

Mr. Dodd was not prepared today to an- 
nounce definitely the nature of all the activities 
of his department, but outlined the following 
important problems which will be considered: 

Establishing an information service to answer 
questions on domestic distribution. 

Studying activities of trade associations now in 
the field of distribution. 

Analyzing methods of distribution used by imn- 
portant industrial groups and contributing data as 
a definite attempt at clarifying and making more 
efficient distribution. 

Coéperating with trade associations in dissemi- 
nating a better knowledge of problems and eco- 
nomics of distribution. 

Analyzing requirements for facts and statistics 
which could be reasonably collected and given wide 
distribution. 

Analyzing of and coéperating with schools, col- 
leges and universities having courses in business 
administration. 
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Martinsville—Old Hickory Chair Co. changes 
name to Old Hickory Furniture Co. to enter 
wider field and_increase business. ‘ 

Washington—Mutual Truck Co., of Sullivan, 
wishes to move plant to Washington, proviced 
$300,000 worth of company’s stock can be sold 

ere. 


KANSAS. Kismet—R. E. Benson Lumber ©o. 
sold to Paul .W. Light & Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Gardner — Heywood 
Brothers & Wakefield Co., furniture manufs:- 
turers, changing name to Heywood-Waketi 
Co., and reorganizes with capital of $13,000,005. 

Salem—Ernest C. Whitney (Inc.) succeeded by 
Whitney Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Webb City—C. E. Matthews Lum- 
ber Co. succeeds Logan Moore. 


MONTANA. Great Falls — Goodridge-Ca!l 
Lumber Co., Rogers-Templeton Lumber Co. «1 
Libby Yards Co. consolidated under name 
Monarch Lumber Co. 


NEW JERSEY. Newark—E. J. Sterner Lum- 
ber Co. changing name to E. J. Sterner c ».§ 
moving headquarters to 30 Church Street, New 
York City. au 

Somerville—Hoffman Builders’ Supply Co. suc- 
ceeds Charles.J. Smith Co. (Inc.). Entire i- 
terests of the Smith estate were purchased abo t 
five years ago by Isaac H. Hoffman and A. | 
Hoffman, and they have been in charge sin 
that time. = 

Wildwood—J. H. Coombe Lumber Co. chans- 
ing name to T. S. Goslin Lumber Co. 


NEW YORK. Buffalo—Davenport & Ridicy; 
corporation dissolved and succeeded by partn« - 
ship of B. F. Ridley & Son. olesale lum! «! 
business will be continued at 1128 Seneca Stre«'. 
Junior member is Raymond S. Ridley, who © 
been connected with the concern for a num! 
of_years. m 
em. J. Nottelman succeeds Murp'\y 

8, 


ros. 

New York—A. N. Milne Lumber Co. (Inc. 
succeeds Milne Lumber & Manufacturing ©»- 
and will continue wholesale business with heac- 
quarters in Grand Central. Terminal Bldg., i"- 
corporated with capital of $30,000. . : 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Walter Quick, vice pre*'. 
dent, has sold interest in the Richey, Halsteo 

Quick Co. ; 
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\: ddletown—Joseph E. Lyons succeeds Cald- 
we & Isenminger Co. 

~tonroeville—Fred & Edward Schneider suc- 
eo. H. J. Schneider. 

siunbury—C. W. Buckingham purchased in- 
terest of W. O. Buckingham and F. L. Buck- 
ingham in the Sunbury warehouse and lumber 
ya’. which has been operated under name of 
Ww. ©. Buckingham & Sons. 

washington, Courthouse—G. D. Baker & Co., 
recently established here, have sold lumber yard 
to \ashington Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Antlers—Pushmataha County 
Lumber Co.; A. B. Caldwell sold interest. 

Mairlow—R. B. Spencer Lumber Co. succeeds 
Spencer & Kendrick. 

Morris—Kiowa Lumber Co., of Oklahoma City, 
has purchased the lumber yard of the R. V. 
Myers Lumber Co. and will operate. 

OREGON. Silverton—Ankeny Lumber Co. 
changed name to Wilhoit Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Ambler—Frank H. Leister 
purchased half interest in lumber and coal busi- 
ness of Oscar Hoffman. 

Grove City—Ross Hardwood Flooring & Lum- 
ber Co. sueceeds Simplex Lumber Co. 

Sharon—Frank Flowers succeeded by Home 
Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Kendall—J. P. Sheridan suc- 
ceeded by A. E. Blaschke. 


INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORNIA. Fresno—Stivers Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville — Columbia Naval 
Stores Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Home Builders’ Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $85,000; Archer and 
Kolmer avenues. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Dant & Reynolds Lum- 
jo =" increasing capital from $100,000 to 
200,000. 

Detroit—Lee Supply Co., decreasing capital 
from $75,000 to $10,000. 

Jackson—Corwin Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Paw Paw—Paw Paw Fruit Growers’ Package 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MINNESOTA. Becker—Hudson Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

MONTANA, Billings—Bull Mountain Tie & 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

MISSOURI. Liberal—Barton County Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Springfield—Williams Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

NEBRASKA. Gurley—Farmers’ Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—The Albert Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

, OHIO. Canton—Harvey Loe 
nere 

Cl 








) hr Lumber Co., 

ising capital from $125,000 to $200,000. 
leveland—Ohio State Lumber Co., incor- 

porated; capital, $50,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Inman-Poulsen Lumber 
Co., increasing capital to $200,000. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—Liberty Lad- 
der Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

fiverton—P. D. Humphrey Co., incorporated. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Findley Lumber & 
Coal Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 


TEXAS.  Amarillo—Panhandle Lumber Co. 
of ‘Texas, increasing capital from $200,000 to 
$500,000. Panhandle Lumber Co. of New Mexico 
will be merged with it under name of former. 

iumont—A. L. Carter Lumber Co. increas- 
ing capital to $300,000. 

V-chita Falls—Wichita Falls Lumber & Build- 





ing o., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 
Wichita Falls—Northside Lumber Co. & Build- 
ing “o., decreasing capital to $30,000. 


WASHINGTON. Spokane—Hagenbuch Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 
Pad > VIRGINIA. Bluefield—Bailey Lumber 
©. increasing capital from $50,000 to $250,000. 
-tarleston—Kanawha Hardwood Co., incor- 
Poi.ed; capital, $25,000. 

W'SCONSIN. Milwaukee—Priestley Lumber 

creasing capital from $20,000 to $50,000. 

‘ukee—Interior Woodwork Co., increas- 
ital from $260,000 to $600,000. 
‘utoma—W. J. Durham Lumber Co., in- 
“ng capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


A RKANSAS. El Dorado—Parlor City Lumber 
' Of Monroe, La., is opening a branch and 
arty Cn eee lumber sheds. 

2 2orado—Arkmo Lumber Co., Little Rock, 
‘fey Pa branch house here; W. C. Chamber- 
1 Dorado—Planters Lumber Co., of Jackson 
; poe site for large lumber yard here. 
n, Are “0S. P. Wright Lumber Co., of Cam- 
eas wane branch here. 

ies 1A. San : ke 
_ recently began: mpl & Mor 
opin. NOIS. Cairo—Morris Lumber Co., will 


Rockford—Nicke 
headquarters, Menghin’ te Gne.), opening office; 


Springfield 
gan: lumbec Poco Lumber Co., recently be- 

















ton, 


MISSOURI. St. Joseph—H. E. Grosser has 
gone into the wholesale and commission lumber 
business. 


NEW JERSEY. Cranford—Otis Wright re- 
cently began lumber business. 


OHIO. Botkins—Stock company being or- 
ganized to open lumber yard; Jacob Gehrlich 
will be manager; building to be erected. 

Cincinnati—M. J. Daley & Co., recently began 
wholesale lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Davis—Davis Lumber Co. will 
open in 30 to 60 days. 

Okmulgee—Kiowa Lumber Co., with headquar- 
at Oklahoma City, is opening branch yard 

ere. 

OREGON. Portland—Griswold-Sand Lumber 
Co., recently began; wholesale and commission. 

Portland—C. H. Wheeler Lumber Co., recently 
began. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Johnstown — Central 
American Lumber Co., organized to develop tim- 
berlands in Nicaragua. 

Pittsburg—Shotts Lumber Co., recently began; 
wholesale. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Garland-Hall Lum- 
ber Co., recently began; wholesale. 

Seattle—C. E. Gregg Lumber Co., recently 
began. , 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—New River, 
Raleigh & Pocahontas Coal Co., organized with 
capital of $7,500,000, will develop 25,000 acres of 
coal land and build railroad bridge 750 feet 
long across New River; estimated that 200,000,000 
feet of lumber will be opened up by road. 

WISCONSIN. Ingalls—Ira Carley Lumber 
Co., organized. 

Sawyer—Ellenbecker, Theodore, & Son, re- 
cently began; toys and woodenware. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Tollville—New sawmill is being 
installed and will be in operation in about two 
weeks; C. F. Toll, manager. 

COLORADO. Denver—Mechler Lumber Co. 
will install new equipment. 

FLORIDA. Crestview—Site has been agreed 
on for new and large mill plant, construction 
of which is expected to begin early in Spring. 
Reported that Bagdad Land & Lumber Co. 
will build such a plant. 

Falco—Falco Mills completed erection of saw- 
mill to replace one which was burned. 

Milton—L. G. Milton has nearly completed con- 
struction of mill with capacity of 30,000 feet 
daily at a point midway between Milton and 
Munson. 

KENTUCKY. Mt. Sterling—Mt. Sterling Lum- 
ber Co. completed erection of plant. 

Jackson—Jackson Lumber & Supply Co. build- 
ing addition to plant. 

Paris—Mansfield-Jefferson Lumber Co. build- 
ing office. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—South Hill Manu- 
facturing Co. plans to erect modern steel build- 
ing, 150 by 300 feet. Manufacturers boxes and 
crating. 

MINNESOTA. Cannon Falls—Tate Tie & Silo 
Co. erecting new building. 

OHIO. Ada—Slagle Lumber Co. completing 
tae storage building to be opened by March 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—New River, 
Raleigh & Pocahontas Coal Co., recently or- 
ganized, plans building of standard gauge rail- 
road into Flat Top region of Raleigh and Mercer 
counties to develop timber and coal resources; 
bridge 750 feet in length to be built across New 
River; 9-foot band mill to be erected in Glade 
Creek section, where about 200,000,000 feet of 
timber are available. Company is incorporated 
for $7,500,000 and is headed by Ernest A. Sim- 
mons, of the Boone Timber Co., of Charleston, 
W. Va. General headquarters at 11 Stone Street, 
New York. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Fort William—Kaministiquia Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.) erecting planing mill and wood- 
working factory. 

Lakefield—John Duignan completed erection 


of sawmill. 
CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Huntsville—F. & O. cedar mill, 
owned by George M. Steigler & Co., a New York 
manufacturing and exporting company of cedar 
pencil slats and oils, burned with a loss of 

Sardis—D. C. Smith Lumber Co., fire loss of 
$5,000; no insurance; lumber plant and commis- 
sary burned. 

GEORGIA. Oconee—Cleveland-Oconee Lum- 
ber Co., loss by tornado; damage not estimated; 
+ gma homes wrecked; several negroes 

ed. 


INDIANA. Fort Wayne—Fort Wayne Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $200. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—St. Louis Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $1,000. 
pate. Covaient pay Simon janes om 
plant damage re in drying shed; seve 
thousands ‘of dollars’ loss. 
VERMONT. East ill. of George 
insurance; 


Calais—Sawm 
Daniels destroyed by fire with .no 
loss between $2,500 and $3,000. - 


PACIFIC COAST 











Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 


Quality ranks above all 
other considerations in the 
manufacture of our old 
growth Yellow Douglas 
Fir lumber. That’s why 
you find buyers coming 
back year after year and 
buying in constantly in- 
creasing quantities. We 
specialize in lumber for 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 


Seemenadeaniare. inet LASER TEENS © SMS SR 7 POR A 








REDWOOD 


FINISH 
SIDING 
CEILING 


SHOP TIES 
TANKSTOCK TIMBERS 
SILO STOCK TANKS 
FLOORING SQUARES PICKETS 
PATTERN FLITCHES MILL WORK 


and other Redwood products. 


Manufactured by 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 





New York Office: 
2850 Grand Central Terminal. 


Chicago Representatives: 
The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 











Dimension, etc. y 

manulacturing 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idabo and West- 

ed my aig pt 

DAHO 

WHITE 
PINE 














ALLA 
LUMBER CO. 











609-614 Lumber Exchange, | We make a special- 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. _ty of Shop. 








The Cost of Growing Timber riicissea ears 


By RB, &. Kellogg and B. A. Ziegler, 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 
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SEATTLE 





FIR 


Rough Green 


CLEARS 


We are selling an increased amount 
of green clears. They ship in good 
shape and the price at which they 
can be bought makes them attractive. 


Herron Lumber Company 
W. W. Herron, Pres. 
1010 White Bldg., SEATTLE,WASH. 














- 


The Western Lumber 


_ Sales Co. 
| SEATTLE, WASH. 
| 


Specialist in 
Fir Mouldings,Casing, Base 
and all Detail Stock 


Write for Prices on 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


W. R. FIFER, | 
Owner and Manager. | 

















Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 


*Aaeniminminiin 











Here’s our 
Mechanically 
Improved 


AIR-COOLED BURNER 


Why go East 
for a Burner 
when you can 
get a _ Better 
One for Less 


Money in 
Seattle 


? 


mae BURNER 


¢ 
This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 


MARINE AND 
MARVonany BOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 
REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done on Short Notice. 
Ph Ballard 555 
Seattle Boiler Works  oeay be" Wase 
Successor to Ballard Boiler Works 


Frank F. Hopkins, Prop. Rea Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminster, B.C. 














DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
We can help you obtain a situation if you would insert 
an advertisement in the ‘‘Wanted-Employment Col- 
umn,’’ these ads are read by men seeking employees. 
Send your advertisement to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, 481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


R. Morrison, of the Morrison Mill Co., Belling- 
ham, Wash., transacted business in Chicago this 
week, 


G. O. Bassett, of the Bassett Hardwood Manu- 
facturing Co., Monticello, Ky., was in Chicago dur- 
ing the week, calling on the local trade. 


. Fred H. Parks, of the Fred H. Parks Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash., was in the city during the 
week, looking into market conditions. 


J. H. Austin, vice president of the Germain Co., 
Pittsburgh, Ga., was in Chicago during the week, 
looking into business matters with N. C. Wilkin- 
son, the concern’s local representative. 


B. C. Artman, of the E. C. Artman Lumber Co., 
hardwood manufacturer of Metropolis, Ill., was in 
the city during the week. He said that while the 
market just now is dull, he has hopes for better 
conditions soon. 


Robert L. Jones, of the Fred A, Smith Lumber 
Co., Rockford, Ill., was a Chicago visitor this week. 
Mr. Jones was in Chicago to look over the lumber 
field and get information that will be of assist- 
ance to his company in the conduct of its business. 


J. M. Wesson, jr., vice president of the Pioneer 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., who makes his head- 
quarters in Chicago, returned this week from a 
month’s tour of the west Coast, during which he 
visited a number of the important fir production 
centers. 


George J. Blanton, who for the last four years 
has been connected with the engineering sales de- 
partment of the Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been made New York district manager for the 
company and will be located at 50 Church Street, 
New York. 


W. J. Grossman, secretary-treasurer of the 
Tipler-Grossman Lumber Co., Green Bay, Wis., 
was one of the northern lumbermen who paid a 
business visit to Chicago during the week. H. C. 
Miller, Wisconsin representative for the Marathon 
Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., was also here, 


R. K. Rounds, president and treasurer of the 
Brondheimer-Rounds Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., 
passed thru Chicago this week on his way to the 
Atlantic coast, where he will investigate possibili- 
ties of yarding all-water shipments of west Coast 
lumber, for distribution in eastern territory. 


The many friends of William A. Hadley, of Chat- 
ham, Ont., in the lumber trade and in Hoo-Hoo 
circles will be interested to know that Mr. and 
Mrs. Hadley recently left their home in Chatham 
for a trip across the ocean and that they expect 
to spend three months or more traveling thru 
Europe. 


H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, spent a few days 
in Chicago this week conferring with local Hoo- 
Hoo, and from here went to Milwaukee, accom- 
panied by Rev. Peter Atherton Simpkin, chaplain 
to the order, to participate in the great concatena- 
tion held there this week. 


D. H. Bartlett, of the service department of the 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products, St. Paul, Minn., 
paid a visit to Chicago this week. Mr. Bartlett, 
who is an experienced lumberman, is engaged in 
following up queries resulting from the national 
Weyerhaeuser advertising and is devoting much of 
his time to answering in a practical way questions 
asked by the public. 


Julian Lentin, of Detroit, Mich., representative 
in that territory for the S. R. Taxey Lumber Co., 
was in Chicago during the week for a conference 
with Mr. Taxey. Mr. Lentin reports dull market 
conditions in Detroit, and says that prospects for 
the immediate future are rather uncertain, so 
much depending on the developments among the 
industries which make Detroit a lumber market. 


Maj. S&S. O. Johnson, president of the S. S. John- 
son Co., Berkeley, Calif., passed thru Chicago this 
week on his way to New York. Maj. Johnson, who 
made a splendid record in the 20th Engineers in 
France, and who commanded one of the districts, is 
going to pay a combined business and pleasure trip 
to France. Together with his wife he has taken 
passage on the Acquatic and expects to spend four 
months in touring France, particularly that area 
with which he became familiar during the war. 
To facilitate the trip of inspection Maj. Johnson 





has shipped his car. Incidentally he will carefully 
study the lumber situation in France while there, 


Among the local lumbermen who went to \fil- 
waukee, Wis., this week to attend the annual! «on- 
vention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 4 :so- 
ciation and to participate in the Hoo-Hoo «on- 
catenation held last Tuesday night in connec‘ion 
therewith, were Tom A. Moore, of the Pacific I.:im- 
ber Agency; A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lum): & 
Shingle Co.; F. M. Baker, of the Hardwood \i‘ils 
Lumber Co.; L. J. Pomeroy, of the Landeck L.im- 
ber Co.; A. H. Ruth, of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Co.; W. B. Vanlandingham, of the National T.:m- 
ber & Timber Co., and A. C. Quixley, of the Quiviey 
Lumber Co. 


ELECTS NEW SECRETARY-MANAGER 


The board of directors of the Lumbermen’s 
ciation of Chicago met last Wednesday at the 
of President N. C. Mather, and elected S. F. 
Meffley, recently manager of the Illinois Aut 
bile Club, to the position of secretary-manag: 
the association, to succeed BE. E. Hooper, who has 
resigned to devote his entire time to the Lum er- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Co., of which he is sevre- 
tary. 

Mr. Meffley is an executive of varied experience, 
He is a graduate of the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
where he took his B. A. degree in 1913. After a 
year as salesman he became assistant manager of 
the Toledo (Ohio) Commerce Club, in which posi- 
tion he remained for four years, resigning to be- 
come executive secretary 

of the second and third 
Liberty loan campiigns 
in the Toledo area, nd 
afterward he acted as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the 
fourth and fifth Liberty 
loan campaigns in Lucas 
County, Ohio. At the 








Ss. F. D. MEFFLEY, 
Secretary-manager of the 
Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago 











same time he serve’ as 
branch chairman of the 
Military Training Camps 
Association, in charge of 
recruiting as assigned by 
the War Department, «nd 
was appointed civilian 
aide to the adjutant ven- 
eral, United States Army, 
and placed in charge of all army personnel work in 
the Toledo districts under the direction of the 
adjutant general. He was also executive secret»'y 
of the executive committee of the Toledo citizens 
committee on national defense, which was a branch 
of the Ohio State Council, and executive secre.ary 
of the Toledo War Service Board, which prior to 
the organization of the home service department of 
the American Red Cross had charge of relief imzt- 
ters for Toledo soldiers in home camps and abroad. 
In addition he was secretary of the Ohio War (o!- 


mission, which took charge of soldiers’ affairs in 


camp; campaign secretary for the Toledo War 
Chest, for which he raised $3,000,000, and execu- 
tive secretary of the Toledo Non-Construction 
Board, which provided for the construction of 
buildings during the war under certain restrictions. 

When wartime activities ceased, Mr. Mefiley be- 
came secretary and manager of the Toledo Auto0- 
bile Club, and during the year which he was ¢on- 
nected with this organization he was responsible 
for an increase in membership from one thousand 
to six thousand, and for the installation and miin- 
tenance of a complete auto club service. In May 
of last year he came to Chicago to take over tue 
management of the Illinois Automobile Club, and 
since then has increased its membership from fif- 
teen hundred to five thousand, and has installe 4 
complete auto club service here also, which has 
proved very popular. He severed this connection 
to become connected with the Lumbermen’s Ass0- 
ciation of Chicago. ; 

Mr. Hooper will remain with the association 
until March 1, in order to assist Mr. Meffley in 
familiarizing himself with his new work. ‘The 
board of directors has elected Mr. Hooper honorary 
vice president of the association, which means that 
his participation in its affairs is by no means at 
an end. 
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INLAND EMPIRE PINE SPECIALIST 


During the nearly two years since it was or- 
ganived, the Pine Zone Lumber Co., Spokane, 
Wash. has developed a reputation as a specialist 
jn Ini‘ond Empire pine lumber. It manufactures 
at it. three mills at Loon Lake and Deer Lake, 
Wasi. about thirty-five miles north of Spokane on 


the (‘eat Northern Railroad,, about 100,000 feet 
of lumber a day, and in addition it finances other 
mills in the Inland Empire territory and exclu- 
sive!) markets their output. At Loon Lake it 


operates a large modern 
“— —“==aaaiee)] «Planing mill, where its 
lumber is stored, milled 
and shipped. As its name 
indicates, the Pine Zone 
Lumber Co. _ specializes 
in the different kinds of 
lumber manufactured in 
the Inland Empire, or 





Ww. G. RAMSHAW, 
Spokane, Wash. 
President Pine Zone 
Lumber Co. 








Pine Zone of the North- 
west. 

The officers of the 
company are W. G. Ram- 
shaw, president; G. F. 
Ward, vice president, and 
' | A, Galland, secretary and 
[es treasurer. 

Mr. Ramshaw has been 
in the lumber business ever since as a boy he 








secured a job with Sondheimer & Co., Chicago, as 
a clerk. He later looked after their distributing 
yard at Cairo and was later with the Francis 
Beidler Lumber Co., Chicago, for nearly ten years, 
during part of which time he was operating pine 
and hardwood mills in the South. He was also 
with the Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
at its southern mill operations. He went to Spo- 
kane in March, 1910, and for nine years looked 
after buying for a middlewestern concern and had 
charge of its mill operations in the Inland Empire. 
In March, 1919, the Pine Zone Lumber Co. was 
organized. 

Mr. Ward, vice president of the company, is a 
pioneer lumberman of the West. As a boy he 
worked in a mill at Grants Pass, in southern 
Oregon, manufacturing sugar pine lumber. He 


was with different concerns in southern Oregon for 
years. Later he had charge of lumber buying in 


Spokane for the Old Washington Mill Co., a lumber 
and sash and door manufacturing concern, for 
nearly twenty years. 

Mr. Galland is a prominent business man at 
Spokane who has for years been interested in tim- 
- nills and woodworking institutions as well as 
anking. 

Each of the three active members of the concern 
is experienced along a special line of endeavor 
necessary to the successful conduct of a lumber 
enterprise, Mr. Ramshaw’s extensive acquaint- 
ance with the trade coupled with Mr. Ward’s man- 


ufacturing experience and Mr. Galland’s financial 
an investment knowledge gives strength to the 
Pine Zone Lumber Co. 


BUILDING BEES’’ ARE SUGGESTED 
osiderable interest has been manifested this 


we in a plan suggested by O. A. Mather, financial 
edi of the Chicago Tribune, to get workmen in 
th lilding trades to building homes for them- 
8¢ on a codperative basis, thru the exchange of 


The plan proposes that while general home 
‘ng is at a standstill the workmen might well 
their time and labor in providing homes 
1emselves, the carpenter helping the brick- 
the bricklayer helping the carpenter, and so 
‘all the building trades. Local bankers ex- 
* 2 willingness to finance, to a certain extent, 
cooperative effort, as the elimination of ex- 
labor costs would make the proposition 
attractive from the banker’s standpoint. The 
‘tion is an interesting one, altho consider- 
‘doubt as to its feasibility is expressed in the 
; ‘informed circles. The promulgation of the 
Reet nd the discussion which it has evoked serve 
: st to show the tense interest which the public 
Tels in any plan that promises alleviation of the 
housing famine, 

Another local development of the week along the 
Citenee Gann line is the announcement by the 
their i pn pay that it will loan persons owning 
the eevee! ots $2,000 to $5,000, up to 50 percent of 
perry: * — value of the lot plus the actual 
ped tid this loan to run fifteen years with 
pi > mm se payments of about 3 percent, the inter- 

St Fate being 6% percent, with commission ranging 


f O1, 
rom 3% to 5 percent, This bank acts as fiscal 


} 


neme } 


agent for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. of 
New York in the handling of loans for home build- 
ing and presumably the offer relates to insurance 
funds, altho the borrower would deal only with the 
trust company. 


FIRE LIMITS STATUS UNCHANGED 


The latest news regarding the effort that is 
being made to suspend the operation of the fire 
limits ordinance as applying to certain outlying 
districts of the city in order to permit the con- 
struction of frame dwellings and thereby help re- 
lieve the housing famine, is that the order passed 
by the city council three weeks ago instructing the 
building commissioner to suspend the fire limits 
in the territory referred to has not yet been finally 
acted upon by the building committee of the city 
council, to which it was referred for reconsidera- 
tion two weeks ago. The territory specifically de- 
scribed in the order is that extending from Cicero 
Avenue west to the city limits. The order in 
question contemplates removing the restrictions 
for a period of one year. 

Last week a special committee was appointed by 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, headed 
by C. F. Wiehe, secretary Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., to confer with the building committee of the 
city council with the hope of securing favorable 
action. Just before going to press the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN was informed by Alderman Joseph O. 
Kostner, chairman of the building committee of 
the city council, that consideration of the order 
had been deferred to next week. 

















The above unusual photograph shows a man and 
his wife painting one of the smoke stacks at 
the sawmill plant of the Suncrest Lumber Co., 
Sunburst, N. C. This mill was built last sum- 
mer by Charles B. Sewell, of Newport, Tenn., 
sawmill designer and builder, and it was he 
who took the picture. This couple make their 
living by taking such contracts and, from all 
accounts, do excellent work. The arrow in the 
above illustration points directly to the woman 
smoke stack painter. Her husband can be seen 
on the opposite side of the stack. 





ROAD MONEY FOR FEDERAL FORESTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14—The House Dill 
appropriating $100,000,000 for Federal aid to road 
building in codperation with the States, now pend- 
ing in the Senate, carries $3,000,000 for national 
forest roads and trails, which is made available 
until expended. It provides for the survey, con- 
struction and maintenance of roads and trails 
within, partly within or contiguous to the national 
forests when such roads or trails are necessary for 
the use and development of the resources of the 





national forests or desirable for their proper ad- 
ministration, protection and improvement or for 
the extension of important main highways. 


OPENS LOCAL SALES OFFICE 


The Forest Lumber Co., of Clanton, Ala., has 
opened a sales office in the City Hall Square Build- 
ing, 139 North Clark Street, which will be in the 
charge of Chalmers W. Kennedy. The Forest Lum- 
ber Co., of which G. Higgins is proprietor, makes 
a specialty of southern pine railroad and car ma- 
terial, but particularly of 
decking. Mr. Kennedy 
formerly was Chicago rep- 
resentative for the H. D. 
Davis Lumber Co., of 
Portland, Ore., from Sep- 
tember of last year to 
Jan. 1 of this year, when 
he joined the sales forces 








Cc. W. KENNEDY, 
Who Opens Local Office 
for the Forest Lumber 
Co., of Clanton, Ala. 





of the Forest Lumber Co. 
Prior to his connection 
with the H. D. Davis 
Lumber Co., he _ repre- 
sented the Carolina Lum- 
ber Co., of Mullins, S. C., 
selling railroad and car 
material on the Atlantic 
seaboard for this con- 
cern. 

During the war Mr. Kennedy served in the 
Aviation Service, United States Army, and saw 
ten months of active service in France and Belgium 
as night bomber. He has been awarded the Navy 
Cross by the secretary of the navy for services 
rendered in the World War as set forth in the 
following citation: “For distinguished and heroic 
service as a gunner and observer of airplanes in 
northern bombing groups in France, codperating 
with the Allied armies on the Belgian front from 
June to November, 1918, in bombing raids over 
enemy territory and in action against enemy air- 
craft.” 

Before his entrance into the army Mr. Kennedy 
was a partner in and sales manager for the Ken- 
nedy Lumber Co., of Florence, S. C., manufacturer 
and wholesaler of southern pine. 








RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. BE. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Conti- 
nental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering : 


1,361,823. Knockdown box. John L. Buehl and 
Ferdinand A. Fritze, jr., Chicago, Ill., assignors 
to Durable Box Co., same place. 

1,361,927. Saw set. Luke B. Tiernon, Pine 
Lawn, and Peter J. Kamuf, Wellston, Mo. 

1,362,073. Sawing machine. James A. Arnold, 
Denison, Tex. 

1,362,373. Logging engine. 
Portland, Ore. 
1,363,171, 

rora, N. Y. 

1,363,192. Cutter head. William M. Whitney, 
Winchendon, Mass., assignor to Baxter D. Whitney 
& Son (Inc.), same place. 

1,363,476. Scraping tool forming machine. 
Byron S. Loveland, Winchendon, Mass., assignor to 
Baxter D. Whitney & Son (Inc.), same place. 

1,363,593. Woodworking machine. William R. 
Hewitt, San Francisco, Calif. 

1,363,748. Side supporter for sawmills. 
Paulsen, Sturgeon Lake, Minn. 

1,363,930. Log loader. James C. Sprague and 
Alexander G. Johnson, Patten, Me. 

1,364,054. Portable wood sawing machine. Ever- 
ett W. Adams, Adams, Mass. 

1,364,324. Sandpapering machine. 
Chicago, Ill. 

1,364,356. Sawing machine. 
Koning, Portland, Ore. 

1,364,383. Log handling device. 
Seattle, Wash. 

1,365,155. Logging system. 
Victoria, B. C. : 

1,365,297. Offset mechanism for sawmill car- 
riages.. Edward K. Bates, Montpelier, Vt., as- 
signor to Lane Manufacturing Co., same place. 


Harry L. Turney, 


Chain saw. Cephas P. Sly, East Au- 


Paul H. 


John Siakel, 
Arthur E. De 
Jack King, 


Richard Crook, 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices compiled from reports of actual sales during week ended as shown by dates given: 


7 








Altho inquiries continue in good volume, buyers evidently are holding back. Current quotations have remained practically unchanged 


It is possible that unless business shows a marked improvement, the en 


last week, but orders seem to have been placed at below market prices. 
The following are prices f. o. b. cars at manufacturing points: 


week will show some changes in the list. 


FAS { 

AsSH— 
4/4$130.00 
5/4 135.00 


6/4 140.00 
8/4 145.00 


Bass woop— 


4/4 110.00@120.00 
5/4 115.00@125.00 
6/4 120.00@130.00 
8/4 130.00@140.00 
BircH— 


4/4 120.00@130.00 
5/4 125.00@135.00 
6/4 130.00@140.00 
8/4 140.00@150.00 
10/4 160.00@170.00 
12/4 et 4 180.00 
Sort E 

4/4 116. 00@125. 00 
5/4 120.00@130.00 
6/4 125.00@135.00 
8/4 140.00@150.00 
10/4 160.00@170.00 
12/4 170.00@180.00 
Rock Eum— 

4/4 115.00@125.00 
5/4 120.00@130.00 


8/4 140.00@150.00 
10/4 160.00@170.00 
12/4 170.00@180.00 


Harp MAPLE— 
4/4 110.00@120.0 
Yr Ly pes ey 00 


8/4 130. 00@140. 00 


5.00 
160. 00 
155.00 


Selects 


25.00 
130.00 
135.00 


120.00 
125.00 


3 00 $110.00@120.00 $ roy 00 
115.00@1 ee 


85.00@ 95.00 
90.00@100.00 
95.00@105.00 
105.00@115.00 


95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
115.00@120.00 
135.00@140.00 
145.00@150.00 


95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
120.00 @125.00 
140.00@145.00 
150.00@155.00 


90.00@ 95.00 
95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
110.00@115.00 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


No.1 


0 
10:009110 00 


65.00 
70.00 
75.00 
85.00 


75.00 
80.00 
85.00 
95.00 


00 

8. 00 
85.00 
100.00 
105.00 


oy 00@ is. 0:00 


115.00 
65. 8 75. 4 


115.00@125.00 
70.00 oy 00 


Bs 05.0 
125.00@135.00 
ans 
80.00 


65.00 


90.00 


95.00 $ 45.00 
100.00  60.00@ 55.00 
105.0 x 

R 60. 


No. 2 
50.00 


90.00 
45. rt 


85.00@ 95.00 


43.00@ 45.00 
45. r+ 4 48. r+ 


85.00@ 95.00 


38.00@ 40.00 


R -00 
50.00@ 55.00 


‘hr oo@as.00 


No. $ 


31.00 e 
31.00@33.00 
31.00@33.00 


29. ‘0003400 
31.00@33.00 


25.00@27.00 
25.00@ 27.00 
25.00@27.00 


voces Devos 


29.00@31.00 
31.00@33.00 
31.00@33.00 
31.00@33.00 


ages 94 


a5 00@at-00 


30.00 


21, 0G. 00 


23.00@25.00 


32. 00 





FAS 
Harp MarPLp— 
10/4 150.00@160.00 
12/4 160.00@170.00 
Sorr MaPtp— 
4/4 110.00@120.00 
5/4 115.00@125.00 
6/4 120.00@130.00 
8/4 130.00@140.00 


OaK— 

4/4 130.00@140.00 
5/4 185.00@145.00 
6/4 140.00@150.00 
8/4 145.00@155.00 


Selects 


130.00 
140.00 


135.00 
145.00 


5 95.00 
95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
110.00@115.00 
110.00@120.00 
115.00@125.00 


120.00@130.00 
125.00@135.00 


HEMLOCK, -_ i a=” 


2x 4 
30.00@34.00 
30.00 ey = 
30.50 

2x12 31.00 35. b0 

piereinatndio, $1 


31. 08 35.00 
31. ing 35.00 
31.50@35.50 
32.00@36.00 


less <a No. 1 


No. 2, $2 less than No. 
No. 1 HEMLOCK Boarps, a. 


1x 4 
1x 6 


1x 8 


37. 
33.00@37. 00 
1x10 33.50@37.50 
1x12 34.00@38.00 

Merchantable, $1 
No. 2, 


$31.50@35. 
33.00 


10-14’ 
=. 50@36.50 
4.00@38.00 
34, 00@38.00 
34.50@38.50 
35.00@39.00 


less than No. 1 


$2 less than No. 1. 


90.00 
95.00 


65. ge 8 
$0. 00 
by 00 


95. ae His 00 
100.00@110.00 


$31. 00935. 00 $32. 00g 736. 00 3. 50037 37.50 
° . 36. 80 


No.1 


100.00 
105.00 


70. 00 
90. 00 


90. Pe 


37.00 


33. $0 37.50 


6 , 
38.50 
39.50 
39.50 


40.00 
40.50 


-00 
55.00 
45.00 
50.00 


55.00 
60.00 


0 , 

40.00 
39.00 
39.00 


35.00@39.00 

35.50@39.50 
18-20’ 

$37.00@41.00 


38.50@42.50 


Ada for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 


2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, 
1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, 


Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 


ce 


No, 


@ 
@ 


23.00G 
25.00G 
25.00G 
25.00G 


21.00@2 
23.00@25 
23.00@25. 
23.00@2! 


22-24 
$38.00@42 
37.00@4i. 
37.00@41. 
37.50@‘! 
38.00@42. 


’ 


$33 B0a: 37.50 
34, 50@: 38.5 


39.00 
35. B00 23 50 


19@23. 
20@24. 





prermenny no change can be noted in the price 
nt: 


FAS 
Basswoop— 


4/4 “ Oop ise, 00 $ - $001 95.00 $ 70. 7 


00 


140. 00@145. 00 
10/4 150.00@155.00 
BEECH— 


No. 
90.00@ 95.00 
95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
8/4 115.00@120.00 
BircH— 


125.00@130.00 
130.00@135.00 
135.00@140.00 
145.00@150.00 
165.00@170.00 
175.00@180.00 
195.00@200.00 
Sorr ELmM— 


4/4 120.00@125.00 
5/4 125.00@130.00 
6/4 130.00@135.00 


2 common and better 


Selects 


100.00 
100: 000105, 00 
110.00@115.00 
120.00@125.00 


70.00@ 7 


95.00@100.00 


95.00@100.00 
100. oe deny 00 
105.00@110.00 
115.00@120.00 

135.00@140.00 
145.00@150.00 
165.00@170.00 


95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 


No. 1 com. 


75.00 
24 

90. 0g 
100.00@105.00 


60.00@ 65.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
70.00@ 75.00 
85.00@ 90.00 


70.00@ 75.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
80.00@ 85.00 
90.00@ 95.00 
110.00@115.00 
120.00@125.00 
140.00@145.00 


70.00@ 75.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
80.00@ 85.00 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


situation. 
No. 2 com. 


$40.00@ 45.00 
45.00@50.00 
50.00@55.00 
60.00@65.00 
70.00@75.00 





50.00@55.00 
40.00@42.00 
45.00@ 47.00 
45.00@47.00 
55.00@57.00 


40.00@42.00 
45.00@47.00 
50.00@52.00 
60.00@62.00 
70.00@75.00 
80.00@85.00 
90.00@95.00 


40.00@42.00 
45.00@47.00 
50.00@52.00 


$30.00 


No. 3 com. 


24.006 


23.00¢ 
24.004 
24.006 
7 





pore caer s 
26 00@28.00 


28.00@30.00 
28.00@30.00 





FAS 
Sorr ELM— 
140.00@145.00 
160.00@165.00 
170.00@175.00 
190.00@195.00 


120.00@125.00 
125.00@130.00 
130.00@135.00 
140.00@145.00 
160.00@165.00 
170.00@175.00 
180.00@185.00 
190.00@195.00 


Selects 


115.00@120.00 


165.00@170.00 


90.00@ 95.00 

95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
110.00@115.00 
130.00@135.00 
140.00@145.00 
150.00@155.00 
160.00@165.00 


ENnp Drigp WHITE MAPLE— 


4/4 
5/4 


150.00@160.00 
155.00@165.00 
6/4 160.00@170.00 
8/4 170.00@180.00 
Sorr MAPpLE— 


4/4 115.00@120.00 
5/4 120.00@125.00 
6/4 125.00@130.00 
8/4 135.00@140.00 


85.00@ 90.00 
90.00@ 95.00 
95.00@100.00 
100.00@110.00 


No. 1 com, 


90.00@ 95.00 
110.00@115.00 
120.00@125.00 
140.00@145.00 


65.00@ 70.00 
70.00@ 75.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
85.00@ 90.00 
105.00@110.00 
115.00@120.00 
125.00@130.00 
135.00@140.00 


130.00@140.00 
135.00@145.00 
140.00@150.00 


150.00@160.00 


65.00@ 70.00 
70.00@ 75.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
85.00@ 90.00 


The small amount of business placed was on a basis of the following prices f. o. b. 


No. 2 com. 


60.00 @62.00 


90. 00@95. 00 


40.00@42.00 
45.00 @47. = 
50.00@52.0 

80.00@062,00 
70.00@75.00 
80.00@85.00 
90.00@95.00 
90.00 @95.00 


Acres 
ans 
ye 


40.00@42.00 
45.00@47.00 
50.00@52.00 
60.00@62.00 


shipping 


No. 3 com, 


22.00@ 
23 00a 
23.00@: 
23 00a. 
28 004 
28.00@%: 
. = 
.a 


La 
ars 
-@ 
-a 


23.00@ 
24.00@ 
24.00@-».") 
24.00@2: 0 





6 
No. 8”... $65 
ad v3 


75 


, 8 ’ 
66 $68 
69 70 


69 $72@73 $72 
71 = =%@7é 77 


10° 12° 

73 
78 

88 88 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Feb. 14. ~The following are the prevailing prices on northern pine: 
ComMON Boarps, RougH— 


14416’ 
$72 3 


18’ 
$75 
80 


20’ 
76 $80@81 
81 85@86 


FEnciInG, RoucH— 
6”, No. 


60 
51 
40 


10, 12414’ 16° 
$67@68 $70 


3 


57 


43@44 45 


71 
60 
46 


75@7 
82@83 
61@62 
62@63 
69@70 
& 48 
49 


$0 51 


87 
64 
65 
74 
49 
50 
53 


88 92 
65 8669 
66 70 
7% 79 
50 «49 
51 50 
54 = «63 


93 
70 
71 
80 
50 
51 
54 


4”, No. 58 


4 


i 
50 
39 


66 
55 
42 


71 
60 
46 


87 
63 occ cccceccccccesees 
+ 
“i 


é0 


7 
No, 2, 56 62 


24 


64 


is 
BH 


1 
2 
3 
b 
2 


12 79 87 65 
NS 57 61 54 

= eooce 57 63 41 

66 74 

43 


70 

pec'cseeesesa veneKen Me 69 
ip MuNbeseewew 45 
For: All _—— pony wes. 1, 2 aie d $1 

S1 0 d $1; for $1S1H, $1: Bo for S48, $4. 

Floori a a A. % inch celling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 

Drop siding or bs yee ge ~- Ay 

Weill tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 


SHIPLAP AND D&M— 


a” wc0ee 


No. 3, a ae 4 47 is 
Ce 43 48 
iz 44 50 a 
For all white pine, No. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
No. 4, 6 to 20 feet, 8”, $42@48; 10”, $48@44; 12”, $44@45. 
For S1 or 28S, add $1; for S1S1E, add $1.50; for resawed, add $2. 
No. 1 Prpce Storr, 818Sib— 
6° 8’ 
0000 $80 2 $40 
coos 85 38 
37 39 
36@38 40 


esos 47@49 «= 42. @ 44 i 
eoee 40@42 44@46 948 


No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than os 
add $2. 


eecee 


8’ 10 14416’ 

iy "¢ $74@75 
82 
60 


ae 
7. 


‘0 


12° 16° 
$42@44 
40@42 
41@43 R 
43@45 44.50 
45@47 
47@49  48.00@50.00 
1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S4S, 


84 
18420’ 

3.00@45. 63@'64 

41.50 nN 

42.50 49 

50 

52 


4 
eeee 41 
42 


eeee 


For all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, $1 extra. 








Fe: / ry 19, 1921 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
i SOUTHERN PINE 


The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates indicated in the sections named: 





ahegeern Semeenem, emeetere. —- City, Aloaniria, mane “kets Hattiesburg, ——— City, 
a. ias. 0. py 3 
‘ fk k . Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. rt Feb. Feb. 

" ty ors 7 " 5 12 5 12 5 12 5 12 12 5 
Boards, S1S or S2S 
ia apean 

.. “oe THES . cleve Saas No. nal: + ae ty 

16.79 


72:50 75.75 EN NS : : 
MM accle gu an ; ‘oa anid 
uae a ee ange 
- 6.00 33.00 2:50 40.00 44.25 


11.44 
10.62 haan eras 
ahd wae Sane, weewe wees sees ‘ plap 
spieg oes. SE ie ao. on casa ese? We. S See S6 OBO ci iss 2 awa te ES 
sees . 1:00 . pe Other Igts, 1 24.46 
ae 5 : seers teens pi eh’ eS _ re 
55.95 to 20" ISUHe vecne § ecsece 
16.75 17.00 19.00 
16.55 18.00 18.00 
10.3 12.60 11.00 
0.25 
“Grooved Roofing 


ao 

a. 512 2 Se 
ae SE 
ae ae ae. 


» SB, TER, 26:6 acct 
Other lIgts. 


mind. 2 
= 


is 
er: HS: : : 


"Dimension, S1S1E 
3. 2 20.06 dade a Skbes 
I 12’ 
No, 


crig: eos: : 
on: SSS. - 


eart. 

Ceiling 

B&better ... ..:.. Ge eeecs epics 
No. 1 evecce 
No. 2 esene s0ee ssese “esece 
B&better ... 325 3. 33.75 38.00 
NO 2 6cccuc See 4 29.00 33.00 
No. 2 14.58 5 ee 

" B&better «eae 


Partition 
GC” TOONUEE SS cxccc <sees 46.00 39.00 ° A 8. - 41.00 
NO. 2 aac weer gicie Se 2 5 32 
a mane, Cute e wakes ‘ccs oe . 8 16.75 
1x6” Babetter” ecco otece e cece eeece 8 eeceet 43.00 
SA. Bode eens wees 38.00 sees 46n6e 36.50 
’ Bevel Siding 
%x6" gee td sae coseee fe adnate a diva 27.38 
1 p 28.00 20. 00 22. 50 wqaece 
No, ease 14.50 14.00 
5x6" N * e<esk  eeeae 
Drop Siding 
ix4 or 6” B&bette 32. 93 40.00 38. 45 
NNO. 3B ss 


Finish 
Buln 
Hg. 12 when halves 40.438 41.73 


59.00 
60.00 
66.00 
and 2x4 to 12” eam 
better Surfaced: 

} 2 a ee eae ee 51.00 42.2 3 esece ssece 18 & 20’. 
2.06 17 kun means ‘ 3. “ . 10’ to 20’ 
.60 6 ‘ b Jo. x4” 

72 
45.85 
44.79 
5 », eee 
aod reese eb ysre 10.28 
Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 

and under: 
and 2x4 to 12” ..... 52.00 Stee lelewe : a 
x4 to 12” <con Cee Pcsees wesda ecoss ceses . eeeee 12” 
SO Or aves acorn sees Sect. 6 tees x é<ed6 cates. * ease 14” 
1 & 8/4x5 este Sake eae peau waaede ~ esvnes sade 16” REN Sia gl ocedes 
t & 8/4x12 tere Shortleaf Timbers 
rrfaced: No. a S4S, 20’ & under: 
Pre ee te 38.00 i 
and 10” SIO . -Kenx< 

: ecu Gee Ree ee pe 
“ant re |) re oeeee quar aden diwras oevee eae eeae'e as ” Plaster Lath 
& 8/4x8 weeee secee — ceee scene Ti edens ak «sect 3.44 3.55 

Casing and Base peek We 4 
tter: t t 
ind 6” 8. 48.75 Byrkit ‘Lath’ 
nd 10” 8.7 49.82 e wee daca 


ye F Car “Material 
band 6”... J eer wed. Aches 51.t : 52.66 51.75 (All 1x4 and 6”): 
, 114 & 2x4 & 6” seek . aos aE ee ki { 9. 5.50 Babotter, 6 and 26°  «..66 ‘sees 37.00 
9? Ce Bete aes 
Te Qe er Maly 4 — espn BN io ts .52 30.92 | No. 1, 10 and 20’.. 
Other lets eee : eaade at " 28,24 8’ eens eteee 
1x6”, 16’ xe S008 cue... abouts ae eh aS : 27.28 1 : setts tees 50 
Other Igts. 25. adore 30.00 33.50 32. 7 ; 27.50 and multiples. tees 50... sete tte . 
= A lengths): - No. 2, RamdomMecee seces  ccece sees wieas, waten 73-00 
x4” 12.46 wei. cain 14.! TE 23) 11.15 Car Decking 
15.53 21.00 16.00 2 . g 15.30 No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 
a 20° Se aes 30.00 
9.25 aS Meals 9.00 13. 10.06 8.72 No, Shbetter, $918" 6.65 | <.05: ccow s EOS 
10.43 eet 2.3 % : 10.24 car Sille 
Boards, S1S or S2S S48, Sq.E&S, 8”, 37’ tenes eee 


Yo. 1, 1x6 ” 5 < 38 to 40’ wabdet-| decease 
ixs”, gy an ee ee c<es6, wee 35.67 30.32 3 2 sotss gate : Car Framing 
Other lengths 28.39 11.11 8450 8450 8335 8375-26-70 27.00 | 8” & und., 20° & una. seas 
14 and 16’ : ade tle Stews: enmice ae i ‘i Stringers 
oie ni Ie cngths 28. 21 ‘ coos 36.50 A 4 ‘ saa beta ag &8x16” 
. mie re ¥ teen 


Ou esses esses. .asees ween gees \. 33. 
Si lengths 31.61 . . 41.50 . . 65 32. 34 30 My 33° 


1 
1¢ 
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Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 14.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained by planing mills in this territory during the two weeks ended Feb. 12: 




















Week ended— Feb. 12 Feb.5 Week ended— Feb.12 Feb.5 Week ended— Feb. 12 Feb. 5 Week ended— Feb. 12 Fei 
ng . 
1x4 B&btr........ $88.00 $96.08 | ‘sn6 Novelty me Boards 
1x4 No. 1 com 30.10 31.7 OSS a FE ie a ee ee 43.15 | 5/4x 8 D4S .. dx 8-D4s .,.....6. Ll 
x4 No. 2 com 16.74 17.86 No. 1 ¢ 38.36 4x10 D48: 1x 8 =e ees 19.00 
1x4 No. 3 ¢ 9.48 10.00 on nw oleae 39°78 5/4xi2 D4 Se Ue anc. ss... 21:94 15.13 
5/4x6 & 8” No.2 com. 20.50 ..... “es Be ie 4 = ehipla Ore 18.00 
5/4x8 No. 1 com 41.00 NO, S. COM: 6. 5856 11.00 6/4x 6 & up rough... ..... A OS 7h (Uy 
1x3 B&btr. ....... | 51.61 57.00°| Bevel— eee Serres Sexe 40.00 | ax 6 to 12 D48...)! 21.2 
1x3 No. 1 com. ... 37.53 38.00 B&btr. ........... a No. 1 common— 
1x3 No. 2 com. 1760 Ats05.0 No. 1 com........ 17.79... bas 0) | ee 40.00 36. No. 8 common— 
2 
1x6 No. 1 com. BRIBO.. succes No, 2 com. .....-- 10.00 ..... cbay Ge | at re 33.00 36.00 PE OIE tyre cic’ 14.50 
1x6 No. 2 com.... 20.00 20.05 %w6 square cdge— RE ee SEER 955.6. o's. p. nts ea ieee es 45.00 Ee EEE dao os eos 's 15.50 12 
Ceiling PRDERS 0-5 dt 5s 28.00 33.00 TREO HER cc Sn tice t 33.17 40.33 1x10 shiplap ...... 11.00 13 
1x6 No. 2 com ea gor No. 1-com. ....... 23.00 22.55 aE jee | - erg 30.83 42.00 1x 6 to 12 D4S. Sasol = 2. 
1x4 Bé&btr........ 4535 39:89 No. 2 com........ 9.93 9.00 1x10 D4s Ge des Sue 36.00 Rees TEOORG PROB. 0's, 655 os 13 
1x4 No. 1 com 36.25 33.70 Roofers lag ire A A a pi 
No. 2 com: :.: 24.00 20.00 1x6 No. 2 com... 2010 28.75 |, 15 8:to 12 D48.... 80.00... we een 38 
#x3Y% B&btr. ....... OD cee 1x6 No. 3 com. ... 14.00 12.53 | 5/4x 3 D4S............+- iy 4 1x 6 & up No. 8 & 
tsx3% No. 1 com. ... 27.50 30.00 | : Beards 5/4x 4 D4S oo... - 0s ee eee : ull D4S..... 10.00... 
x3%4 No. 2 com. ... 16.75 17.14 | pedetter— Bae 8 +. Seeppeeaey ibd anes Mil ron K.D..... 2... 35 
1X34 B&btr. eer * . 28.22 37.50 | 1x 4 D4s we ae ett Skene 0.00 — Shingles 
f 55.00 | 5/4x12 D4S......... B00: © Sere. 4x16 No. 1 pine..... 4.00 
eae A500 | 5/4x12 D3S&NIE ......... 50.00 | 4x18 No. i pine.......-.. 0 3.5 
46.80 No. 2 common— 4x18 No. 2 pine..... 1.40 1 
5 Lath 
BORE Kas tc otnsi .f 22.25 
otetaet ; i 4; No. 1 Sta. K.D..... 











OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 14.—The following arethe average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for 


oak flooring during the week ended Feb. 5: 
3§x1% 


lear quartered: White .-.....6e.cse%06 % eseecs 
Peer -QUATIPTOO PER. ......000 000606 en. 6 
Select quartered white pnd, red....... S Laaeetincecene 
CRORE CRE WHITE: 5... .'o.0.0:5-0.0:0:0 sac $124.78 
RORERE WMI TOS 5s 5% soc viv '00 5 0s te s.0 
RROD: SIMI WHILE, 6. 5,0:5 d:0 6:0:4.0,010.04.0. 
SE ARS 6. 5. 5 steele b-46'% 4:00.36 6:5 
SUS Se ODTIRTAIDID 6 5.g< 40h 66. Sie ine 56.608 ows 
NESS Ge WRPANEINON a 56 cas Gin'o 18 0.0.4 yew iawn SoS 


}3x2” 1x24" 8x1” 36x2” 
$00 o's $184.88 $149.75 $147.18 
Seow  ~ ainenieers 139.50 ae 
ene 130.63 110.00 140.00 
ee 127.85 99.97 99.91 
hace S 123.12 99.96 99.72 
asin 114.16 85.00 85.00 
Ryans ees 110.50 84.98 85.00 
etnies! os 76.43 40.00 40.00 
Sao 34.50 Shae wieislaere 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Feb. 12.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 














Norfolk: 
Cull and 
Epce RoveHo— No. 2 & better oe Bor red heart 
BUC tts Pi teins gee Rgs nee ee $48.00@52.00 $32.00@35. 00 $27.50@28.50 $22.00@23.00 
re en ae 54.00@58.00 39.50 @42.50 DRDO IO00 Ck et ectewine’s 
PE MO e o6 os Meth) ao bailp e SS ww arr 57.00 @60.00 42.50@45.50 ZEGOGZO.DQ ck cee evesewe 
GS St tcco mits pho beats Vise eb nicss 61.00 @64.00 RTBU GOO..  ksccvctcsuss, , \ssensceaeres - 
Roveu 4/4— 

Ber) ips heise art baie Sika wn este 56. ras $45 a4 35.50 @39.50 27.50 @ 28.50 23.00@24.00 
ee ee ee ea 38.50 @ 42.50 29.00 @30.00 24.00 @25.00 
Bar os 5: eh tai ee See 63. $0 g6e. 00 43.50 @47.50 28.00 @ 29.00 25.00 @ 26.00 

BARK Strips, Nos. 1 and 2.......... eens degeg BarRK Strip ParTITION, Nos. 1 & 2..$41.00@45.00 
BOE uni dss unaae neo 19.00 @20.00 COLE Bem TOARE cc cccccccccceves 18.00 @19.00 
No. 2 & better 
LAr, No. 1....< $ 7.00@ 7.25 ROOFERS, 6”...... seta Fe 1 ae $58.50 @62.50 
Re ae 30g 3.75 ee 28.50 oR ree 60.50 @64.50 
MACTORY, 27.45.05 25.50 @29.50 SUN sisieiep 39. 0030. 00 DO oeky suse - 62.50@66.50 
Le are 23.00 @27.00 2 a er 28.00 @ 29.00 : 1? eee tearm 65.50 @69.50 
Finished Widths— No. 2 & better No. $ No. 4 

FLOORING, 18x21 and 3” wa seep eeiote - He by ee res Sean 
2% and dit echo erates 2.00 @56.00 $42.50@46.50 $36. pay bay oe 

CEILING, *., NE eee Fe ne ae 38.00 40.00 30.00 @33.00 o9a20.0 
Lee SUES SSE MEER AAINE A 8 GRASS SONA 40.00 @42.00 32.00 @35.00 is, 50@21. $0 
PARTITION, “3 Pett atwnal sn tiarsurvuhtaeuceaiordt io stare 53.00 @57.00 43.50 @47.50 27.00@29.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 12.—Average going wholesale prices, Coast basis, are: 
New Pack 


STANDARD Stock 


Per Square, Per M, Per Square, 
First GRADES— 4 Bunches 5 Bunches 4 Bunches 

i ee eS on $1.70 $2.10 2 = $1.80 
Extra stars [ ee » 1.80@1.85 2.25 1.90@1.95 
Extra clears ... 2.05@2.10 2.55 : $0 2. ~ ) 2.20 
Perfects 5-2 2.50@2.55 3.15@3.20 2.60@2.65 
MPOTOKAB 2.05.0 2.45@2.50 2. 80 ) 2.65 
Perfections 3.00 @3.05 3.15 @3.20 





Srconp GraDEsS— 


Common stars 6-2.. 
Common stars 5-2.. 
Common clears . 
Common eurekas 
Common perfections 











——_——_———— STANDARD SrTock 
Per Square—4 — 


$ = 
as oat 10 
1.05@1.15 
1.25@1.50 





R1itTH-GRADE INSPECTED 


Per M, 
5 Bunches 


$3 20@2.25 

2.40 
2. Pat 80 
3.25@3.30 


Per M—5 Bunches 


$ .75@ .90 


1.00 
1.25@1.35 
1.25 @1.35 





















Old Pack 
— STANDARD Stock RITE-GRADE INSPECTED 
22/22,per Square Per M 25/25, per square 

ne MMU Ss ka Mat scale $1.85@1.90 $2.10 15 ae 2.05 

ORO 056 wis os la iene ore are 2.10@2.15 Sons 45 % ° 

Perfections . 3.00 @3.05 4.15 @4.25 3 isa. 4 

Eurekas ... 2.40@2.45 3.35 @3.40 2.60@2. 

Common clears .. 1.10@1.20 1.25@1.35 5500298 

Common stars 65@ .80 -T5@ .90 

ARKANSAS SOFT PINE Flat, grain— adi 
The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkansas 0. S i PS 28.00 

soft pine, from actual sales made between Feb. 5 MOSS Geekowes 19.75 

and Feb. 11, inclusive: 

Flooring Ceiling and Partition ; 

Edge grain— 1@3 ‘104 4%" & 4” ss 
SEO Pie cis bee eal ee MAD TE ae 62.00 Ceiling Ceiling. Ceiting Partition 
B&better 58.25 — .-$32.25 $38.00 = 25* $42.25 
» aaa 5 oe ee eee 30.00 31.75 00 35.75 


ee ey 


75 
45.00 





is: 50* 





20.00 





Finish—Dressed 
Bédbetter “eq” 


TELELELELITE EEE eee $47.00 $42.00 
49.00 41.50 
54.50 41.50 


50 41.50 
** 






jG. & 2x 4 to 


1%; 1% & S220 fo TS" ccvscces 61.50 aad 
Casing and Base 
Ce PR oO en eee Pee eae $59.25 
Oe FO” TRO NOs 6.c 8 0a.6 CH ewes eee ssemes 63.7% 
Fencing and Boards 
° No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Wo Henan atela wie eeca ere $24.50 $14.25 $10.25 
Ret Vena civic Save aceite ares 27.00 17.50 10.75 
Mert Ge ie ei ease Wee 27.75 17.75 11.75 
Ee een 29.00 19.00 13.25 
Be) Se ccorete a taral trae geo eele 31.50 19.50 13.75 
Dimension—S&E 
No. 1 No. 2 
12,14€16’ 10,18420’ 12,14416’ 10,18420° 
2x 4”..$20.00 $23.00 $16.25 $17.50 
2x 6” 18.25 18.00 14.50 16.75 
2x 8” 18.00 18.75 14.75 14.50 
2x10” 19.00 21.00 14.25 15.75 
2x12” 21.75 22.00 17.75 21.00 
S2S&CM—Shiplap 
No, 1 No. 2 No. 8 
Mee warecafatalern-w Recah sO Rtere $26.75 $16.25 $11.50* 
seas ere were 27.25 19.00 13.50 
Be caw ee iv ste rcinee 26.75* 18.50 14,25* 
Lath : 
No. 1 No, 2 
eo BA are rere te Ce: $3.80 $ 1.5 
Molding 
ee OG. MUNGO R sob och 66088 8 eer 27 percent of 


Ree” BO TRPMERs occ ct ccccccecteces 22 percent o! 


* No sales reported; price brought forward. 
** None sold. 


FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Feb. 9.—The following prices 
were realized on fir, cedar and hemlock product: 
for the week ended Feb. 9: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 





No.2 No.8 No.2 No. 
Clr.€B OClr.€B Olr.€B Clr. 2 
AEB Sea $53.50 $43.00 14x38... ey 16.50 $45.5 
tS ae 49.00 43.00 14%x4.... 53.50 45.50 
ee 52.00 45.00 11,x6.. -+» 45.50 om 
JO. } 
it Serer reer Tee eee eC $55.00 


Slash Grain Flooring 


1 x3 & 4$27.00 $25.00 114x3....$43.50 $33.0! 
1 x6.... 27.00 25.00 1%4x4.... 39.00 33.00 
14%4x3.... 29.00 27.00 14x6.... 42.50 35.00 


Vertical Grain Stepping ; 

0. No. 3 

Clr.€B Clr.€P 

1%, 1% and 2x 8 to had 68 bs cage $50.00 $40.00 
iif? 1% and 2x14”) 0.0600 puaeeias 52.00 42.00 


Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 


4 -—- 
on a 340 
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Ceiling, CREB or C&EV 
No.2 No.3 No. 2 No. 3 
Clr.€B Clr.€B Olr.€éB Clr.€B 
%x4 ..$23.00 $18.00 %x6..... $26.00 $2 +4 50 
8x4 .. 25.00 19.50  5x6..... 28.00 00 
Wyx4 . 23.00 19.50 See 27.00 33. “00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
tx4...- 5 pa $26.00  1x6...... $31.00 $28.50 
5gxh a 24.50 Po ie 38.00 35.00 
Genel Boards and er 
No.1 rb 2 .1 No.2 
com, rh ay com, 
1x +4 ‘a rye si2. “00 132 8...$18.50 $15.50 
ee Os x12... 19.00 16.00 
1x § 10 16, so 135 its 8&10 18.50 15.50 
$y12...c6 hee et 
Common Dimension S1S1E, 12’ 
9x3 & 2x4$14.50 $11.50 2x14..... $17.00 $14.00 
9x6 & 2x8 14.00 11.00 -. ee 18.00 15.00 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
9x10.....$15.00 $12.00 2x18.....$20.00 $17.00 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 2x4 
6’......$13.50 $10.00 Be 6 ack $16.50 $13.50 
14’ ... 14.50 11.00 | ere 17.50 14.50 
16’... 1O®. Bae es Sonatas 19.50 16.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers, S1S1E, 12’ 
Ox 3, Su 4 SRR Gia oe ress ees $20.00 $17. - 
Or 4. 48 6 vnneee cceebvvev eee cns 19.50 16.5 
8x10, 3x22, 407G SEIS, 2 coc ncentces 21.00 18.00 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No. 1~ Sel. No.1 Sel. 
com, com. com, com, 
6x 6 .$24.00 $27.00 18x18....$28.00 $31.00 
10x10.... 25.00 28.00 20x20.... 29.50. 32.50 
14x14 . 25.50 28.50 22x22.... 31.50 34.50 


Common Timbers, Rough, 12x12” 
» 40’ . $27.00 $30.00 72 to 80’$28.00 $31.00 


34 t 
42 to 50’. 33. 00 386.00 S82to 90’ 63.00 66.00 
52 to 60’. 39.00 42.00 92 to 100’ 75.00 78.00 
Western Hemlock Boards, S1S 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com, com, com, com, 
1x4......$16.00 $13.00 1xS8&1x10. “er 00 bers 50 
i: eee 16.50 13.50 ee 8.00 15.00 
Red Cedar Common Boards po Shiplap 
1x4......$17.50 $12.50 1x10.....$20.00 $15.00 
sre 18.00 13.00 izi2..... 23.00 16.00 
Red Cedar Flume Stock 
Sel. he 1 = yen 3 
com, ‘om. 
a 23.00 sis anv oo) 33.00 $20. 00 
|) ee 19.00 cs 
No.1, $20; No. 2, $18. “No. 3, $12. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., Feb. 15.—The following prices 


paid for yard item, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
tod 
High Low Prevailing 
Price Price Price 
Ficoring 
Ix4 No. 2 clear V. G...$49.00 $45.00 $47.00 
No... 3 Wy Glenas cave 30.00 20.00 eorks 
No. 2&better 8S. G... 21.00 20.00 
No. 3 Gas. o aoe SES esau 
1x6 No. Sabetter 8S. G... 29.00 22.00 
NO, SBA Gh an. cares 24.00 20.00 
Stepping 
N &better clear...... * 65.00 58.00 
Finish 
EES & LO" cccecsccs sce. OOOO 46.00 
a and base....... 58.00 53.00 
ss ; Rees 
Sox!" No. 2&better .. 25.00 19.00 25.00 
j Nadee Suites hens 18.50 14.50 aise 
Int” No, 2&better 28.00 20.00 
SS ere cane 
a wiles Siding 
1xi No, 2&better ...... 24.00 21.00 21.00 
fe Se ee eae ceca 18.50 18.00 asses 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
EX 8 © 10" so oon eee 17.50 12.50 13.00 
EXI2” cccausteuveeeeees 18.00 13.50 waders 
" ‘ Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
“x oS OI ice 15.50 11.50 13.50 
; Plank and Small Timbers 
a ‘”, 12 to 16’ S48... 21.50 16.00 
oxlz", 12 to 16’ S48... 18.00 ives 
‘ -jq Timbers, 32’ and Under 
N WE svienicn ui dastees 27.00 ties 
‘Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
eh ortland, Ore., Feb. 16.—The following are the 
Susias fir prices prevailing here today: 
- Vertical Grain Flooring 
1x4 Se ee ere a $57.00 
NO. 2 CHORE cio cease Cargete Ghetdex ane 49.00 
, No, & CORE.) . Sua ew el vadaeece wake 25.00 
‘s and 14x4” No, 2 clear and better...... 53.50 
No. SAP cde ein ues Sees aedeles 30.00 


ie Slash Grain Ngee 

1x” No. 2 clear and better... 

ai yg ‘o- Cwasekh seus 

x6 o.2c om 

ie 8 headers meres aT 
veanae Grain Stepping 

1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 65.00 

Finish 





No. 2 clear and better 





Celling 
54x4” No. 2 clear and better...........+- 23.00 
No. a ee RE OTE Pee 17.50 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better...........-- 24.00 
Te: SB GIGRS cc cecager vcs wncceuveees< 21.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better............-.- 26.00 
WRG, OG CURR a oe Sie tics decncecdeccaes 23.00 
Miscellaneous items 
Dimension, off Rail B list.........-.--++-- 5.00 
Boards, EE TE vce cc coekan eens 5.00 
Small timbers, off Rail B list...........--- $.4Me 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list. 4.00 


Logs 
Fir, $20; $16; $12. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


“Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 14.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for hard- 
woods on Feb. 14: 

4/4 5/486/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE 0AK— 
FA $165@1 $180@190 $190 


140 135@145 
120 115@120 


- 
—] 


Selects ... 125@130 130 
No. 1 com. 100@110 110 


No. 2 com. 65@ 75 80@ 85 85 = 
Sd. wormy. 50@ 60 55@ 65 70 
QUARTERED RED 0AK— 


PAS cccce 125@130 

No. 1 com. 90@100 

No. 2 com. 55 60 ome 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 


WAS. .2ics 115@120 130@135 130 135 
Selects ... 90 = 95@105 = 


No. 1 com. 70 80@ 90 

No. 2 com. 50@ 55 55@ 60 

No.3 com. 28@ 33 35@ 40 

Sd. wormy. 50@ 55 60@ 65 

PorpLaR— 

ee awae 140@150 150@155 155@160 
Saps & sel. 90@ 95 100@110 = 4 
No.1 com. T0@ 75 80@ 90 

No. 2 com. 45@ 50 50@ 55 

io and 

wide No. 

1 18-23” 200@210 ~~ ee 

Boxboards. 145@150 ovc@Pecs eee Qaca 
Basswoop— 

WAR. ..cccs 115@120 120@125 130@135 

No. l com. 65@ 70 70@ 75 75@ 80 

No. 2 com. 40@ 45 45@ 50 50@ 55. 
CHESTNUT— 

er 120@125 130@140 140@145 

No. 1 com. 75@ 80 80@ 85 85@ 90 

No. 3 com. 28@ 30 82@ 35 382@ 35 

Sd. wormy. 42 46 45@ 50 48@ 52 
BircH— 

i roe 120@125 130@135 140@150 

No. l com. 8 85 90@ 95 9 105 

No. 2 com 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 70 
BEECH— 

| ee 95@100 105@115 110@115 

No.1 com. 60@ 65 65 70 65 75 

No. 2 com. 40@ 45 45@ 50 45@ 55 
WHITE ASH— . 

ee 115@125 140@145 150@160 
No. l com. 75@ 80 85@ 95 90@1 
No.2 com. 40@ 45 50@ 60 55@ 65 

Hickory— 
WAS. iced et 140@145 145@160 
Ne. E GGG. ««s@hes- 90@100 95@10' 
No. 2 com. ...@... 50@ 55 60@ 70 
MAPLE— 
2! 2S 110@115 115@125 125@135 
No. l com. T0@ 75 85@ 90 95@100 
No.2 com. 45@ 50 50@ 60 60@ 70 
WaLnutT— 
PAS eeni'e 250@255 260@265 275@280 
No. 1 com. 165@170 175@180 185 = 
No. 2 com 70 7@ 75 75 
GumM— 
Qtrd. red 

i? Sar 115 125 130 

bah No. 1 
80 85 90 

Plain. “red 
FAS 95 115 120 

Plain r e d 

No.1 com. 63 68 73 
Sap _ box- 

boards, 

13 to 17” 95 Des «aa 
Sap FAS.. 53 58 63 
Sap No. 1 

COM. 2s. 34 38 42 
Sap No. 2 

a 26 29 31 

CoTTON WooD— 
FAS, 6” & 

wider .. 63 67 
No. 1 com. 47- 50 
No. 2 com. 39 41 
Boxboards, 

13 to 17” = 

9 to 12” 


CYPRESS | 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 14.—The following are 
the average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for 
cypress on Feb. 14: 


4/4 5/4 €6/4 8/5 
al 115 120 125 
Selects ..... 95 105 110 
ee eee 65 75 78 
No. 1 com... 45 48 50 
No. 2 com... 35 37 39 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








| ‘SPECIFY — | 


“BUEENER™ 


( Pronounced “Beaner” ) 


Spruce Finish 


The Eclat of Pacific Coast Spruce 


1x4 and Wider—6’ to 20’ B and Better, 
Kiln Dried & S4S always carried in stock 


Made only by 


RUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 











We Cater to 
Eastern Buyers 


who demand uniform quality and 
millwork on all orders for 


Fir, Spruce, Noble Fir 
and 


West Coast Products 


We are wholesalers and direct 
mill representatives for 500,000 
feet of lumber daily. 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 


506 Gerlinger Portland, Ore. 


Building, 
L LouisGerlinger, Jr. H.J.Anderson Geo.T.Gerlinger 











We now have a com- 
bined capacity of 


300,000 Ft. Daily 


Our new mill at Thorn- 
burg, on Southern Pacific 
is running full time, 


Allen-Murphy Lumber Co. 


(Successors to O, R. Menefee Co.) 
1400 Yeon Blidg., 
Portland, Ore., U. S. A. 


: W. C. Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa- 

Eastern H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 

Representatives Frederick McNamara, Denver, Colo. 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas. 


Mills at: 

Deer Island, Ore. 
Thornburg, Ore. 
Yacolt, Wash. 

















PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 
All orders given quick dispatch 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 


~S 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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CALIFORNIA 











alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


REDWOOD 























A well balanced 
ater 
quick shipping o 
all orders. 


Albion Lumber Co. 
Mills, Yards, Gen. Offices 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA 


THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobart Building 
San Francisco 











MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Bullding 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD 


Factory and Pattern Stock 





ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


ALSO ——_—_—_—__ 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


£ ; ie." 
Two Million Feet W © t 
CALIFORNIA YY hite 
« 
6-4 and 8-4 No.1, Pp 
2and 8 Shep. ine 
Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment, 
Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. 


Hobart Bldég., San Francisco, Calif. 























PALACE HOTEL 








‘THE PERMANENT HOME of many of San Francisco’s 
leading families, to whom its comfort and quiet, homelike 
itmosphere appeal. iently located in the heart of busi- 








ness, t and shopp districts. Never-failing atten- 
tion to ladies traveling unattended. Rates from $2.50 per day. 














WESTERN PINES 


[Special Telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
° Portland, Ore., Feb. 16.—The following are the 


}I f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: 


No. 
1x 4”, 10, 12, 14,18 & 20° $20. 


1x 6”, 10; 12, 14, 18 & 20’ 
16’ 


1% 8”, 10) to: -20’ 
1x10”, 10 to 20’ 
> , 10 and 20’ 

12 and 18’ 

16’ 
Selects 
Bébetter — “0” 
1x 4. 6 & 8”, 10’ & longer.$87.00 8 
x10” 91.00 
1 and wider 102 

5/4 & 6/4 x 4” & wider, 10’ 


ee ier 
8/4 and wider 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 49 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 16.—No recent change has fea- 
tured the northern pine market in this territory. 
Demand remains light, but prices firm on ac- 
count of the shortage of supplies at mills. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 14.—Lower quota- 
tions on common boards and in some cases on 
dimension are being made by some of the north- 
ern pine manufacturers, meeting the competi- 
tion of new price lists issued by western mills. 
Lumber is moving slowly, and retail yards are 
holding off as yet. ‘The building outlook is de- 
clared to be good, judging by the interest in 
the building show here last week and the in- 
formation developed at that time. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 16.—The white pine de- 
mand is still small, but it has shown some im- 
provement within the last month. Inquiries are 
more numerous. Most grades are holding com- 
paratively firm and with small production no 
weakness is expected to develop in the near 
future. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 14.—Salesmen 
report a general disposition on the part of the 
retailers and contraetors to predict an active 
spring. Orders are being placed a little more 
frequently and inquiries show an increase. Some 
shading of prices is reported, but the general 
tendency among dealers is to hold to the list. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 16.—Dimension: is weaker, 
demand continuing dull. The prices are: Base, 
$50; 9-inch, $51; 10-inch, $52; 12-inch, $54. Nar- 
row random is decidedly firmer. Inquiry is 
better, and there is a slight improvement in de- 
mand. Prices now are: 2x3 to 2x7, $36 to 
$38; 2x8, $40 to $42; 2x10, $45 to $46; 2x12, 
$47 to $48. There is less business in the wider. 
Boards continue in the dumps. Prices are: 
Covering boards, 5 inches and up, $40 to $41; 
matched, clipped, $45 to $49, $50 being asked. 
The market is not so firm for the matched as 
for the covering. Board supply is light. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 14.—Post trade is 
looking up but has not much life to it yet. Post 
supplies are not heavy, but compared to the 
business that has been enjoyed, there is a sur- 
plus. Poles are still in demand, and it leoks 
as if there would be a shortage in the spring. 
Curtailed production is reported by some con- 
cerns, especially in posts, but this applies, of 
course, to poles in some degree. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Feb. 16.—There are no new features 
to the hardwood market in Chicago territory. 
It remains very dull on account of the absence 
of industrial buyers. Distributers express them- 
selves as uncertain regarding the immediate 
future, saying that the volume of hardwood trade 
this spring will be determined chiefly by the 
general business situation. Prices in the mean- 
while have shown little change, but show a 
firming up tendency on account of the increas- 
ing scarcity of many items resulting from the 
prolonged shutdown of the mills. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 14.—There is very 
little call from the factories of this section, and 
the condition is not out of the ordinary for the 
country, dealers here say. They are taking it 


easy in the hope of a business revival i 
spring. The outlook for the building 

promises improvement in sash and door d: 
in a few weeks. Prices are steady and ar 
lieved to have reached a permanent basis 
a@ prospect for advances if spring trade war: 


“St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 15.—There is hard; 
change in the hardwood prices, but inc: 
have been coming in at a more satisfactory 
and a few more orders are being placed. Re} 
reach the trade that it is. generally fel: 
bottom in prices has about been reached. 
manufacturers are doing some little buying 
a little is being sold to the furniture trade. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 15.—There appea 
be a stronger demand for flooring and in: 
finish, mostly in the lower grades, largely * 
city yards. A large volume of inquiry conti 
The mills do not appear to be pushing 
market, as most of them are said to be ¢! 
down, or operating only on a small scale 
not maintaining large stocks. The railroad: 
are holding off, and other big consumers 
waiting for improved business. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 14.—Hardwood 
mand is rated dull, buying being hand-to-mo 
and large consumers still holding back. Tha 
the outlook is considered brighter is atte: 
by increased production as mill after mill re 
sumes or prepares for resumption. Mill stocks 
are said to be light as a general thing. Prices 
continue to rule low and more or less offered 
business is being declined by some of the 
stronger mills. 


Alexandria, La., Feb. 15.—What lumber is be- 
ing sold is at bottom prices. There is no dis- 
position on the part of mills to force the market. 
Millmen are now giving their entire attention 
to cutting production costs. Export consumers 
are still buying cautiously. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 16.—Business is not at all 
rushing, but there are some who note a slizht 
increase and many who speak of quite a little 
increase in inquiry, more especially from manu- 
facturing consumers. There have been some 
recessions in prices, tho some have advanced 
a little. Generally prices are lower. But prices 
are certainly not breaking downward. Prices 
current are: Inch, oak, quartered, $160 to $175; 
oak, plain, white, $115 to $130; ash, $120 to $135; 
basswood, $120 to $130; beech, $95 to $105; red 
birch, $150 to $165; birch, sap, $125 to $135; maple, 
$110 to $120; poplar, $135 to $145. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 14.—Inquiries are more 
numerous, and some of them result in orders 
Consumers’ stocks have been so reduced that 
replenishment is necessary. But such needs «re 
modest enough, and the tendency is still towsrd 
conservatism, tho the belief gains ground that 
prices have probably reached low level. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 16.—The hardwood o1'- 
look has become somewhat brighter during 
last two or three weeks. Industrial plants «re 
becoming more active, especially some of those 
in the automobile business. A good dea! »! 
stock is available in most hardwoods, so prices 
as a rule are slow to gain much strength. Mavs 
and ash are among the woods showing the m 
firmness. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 15.—There continues 
be a better feeling in the hardwood indust 
Inquiries are more numerous, but orders for * 
most part are small and for immediate ne 
only. Prices are holding well, and the fluct 
tions have been immaterial for some time. 


Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 14.—With a larger nu 
ber of inquiries coming in from all directi 
a better feeling is apparent in hardwood circ!: 
Dealers as well as factories are shopping arou 
The continued mild weather has stimulated tra 
in building lines. Box factories are buying lo: 
grade stocks rather briskly. Implement a 
vehicle concerns are showing signs of enter!: 
the market. Prices are more steady, altho soi: 
range is still reported. Prices of oak at 1! 
Ohio River are: “ 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 
FAS com. com. com 
Quartered .......+...$170 $100 $65 , 
once eee 60 45 


HEMLOCK 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 14.—Dealer 
who have been placing sorting orders are find 
ing prices a little softer, which they attribut« 
to the accumulation of mill stocks. Dealers ar 
inclined to believe that unless demand show 
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r strength, further reductions will be in 
In.this event, they look for a stiffening 
cotations if consumption shows a revival 
iching norma]. Sales are generally on a 
»ase for local deliveries. 


ston, Mass., Feb. 16.—Hemlock is dull and 
ively weak. The reason cortinues to be 
harp and effective competition of roofers, 
her with the lack of building. The eastern 
ed hemlock boards, 10 to 16 feet, sell at 
nd $40. The random are offered at a variety 
rices, perhaps $36 and $37 being most gen- 

For heavy hemlock for construction work 

is as little demand as there is for the 
spruce. 


iffalo, N. Y., Feb. 16.—But little demand has 

loped lately in hemlock and retailers feel 

prices should be adjusted downward. to 

t price of other woods. Hemlock now sells 

the neighborhood of $38 but seems likely 

») zo higher rather than lower, as more active 
iiding will probably be started soon. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 12.—Heavily curtailed 

oduction is still the rule among the fir mills, 

1e majority of which remain inoperative. The 

, plants that have resumed are not running 

on full time, so that the cut has not yet reached 

50 percent of normal. Practically the entire 
industry is marking time. 


Tacoma, Wash., Feb. 11.—A marked increase 
in the volume of inquiries received by local 
mills has been noted during the last two weeks. 
Offers are made at low quotations that the mills 
will not accept, and there has been no upward 
movement in prices. Dimension has been sold 
recently as low as $9 off list, and sales at $8.50 
off have been made frequently. The cargo busi- 
ness is still fairly good, but the rail trade has 
dropped to the lowest point in many years. 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 12.—A slight improvement 
in the demand for fir lumber was noted during 
the week, but business is still very light. Stocks 
are badly broken, and it is about as difficult to 
buy as to sell, despite the prevailing low prices. 
Some mills in western Oregon are now resuming 
operations to replenish their stocks. The de- 
mand for spruce uppers is active, and, as stocks 
are low, quotations are firm. Red cedar shingles 
showed a slight advance during the week. Fir 
log prices were cut during the week to $12, $16 
and $20. 


Chicago, Feb. 16.—The Douglas fir market in 
this territory is unchanged in its main features, 
with demand continuing dull and lower quota- 
tions being constantly heard of. Fir dimension 
has been offered on this market at $9 off Rail 
i ust; boards and shiplap at $6 to $6.50 off; 
slash grain uppers at $5 to $10 off, with large 
Stocks available; vertical grain uppers at $10 
over, with small supplies at the mills, and ‘finish 


» to $10 over. 


<ansas City, Mo., Feb. 15.—The fir mills are 
naking @ stronger bid for business now than 
some time and are getting more orders. 
es have been made easy for buyers, espe- 
y on uppers. The discount on commons re- 
ins at about the same level as around the first 
® year, tho some mills refuse to take busi- 
at less than $5 under Rail B on dimension. 
‘aston, Mass., Feb. 16.—Business is very 
‘t, but there is fair inquiry right along for 
las fir, perhaps due to the fact that 

a little is being shipped by water to New 
for a $20 rate with a promise, it is rumored, 
still lower water rates will soon obtain. 
es now are as before: Flooring, vertical 
1, 1x4, No. 1, $73.25 to $75.25; No. 2,. $70.25 
(2.25; partition, No. 2 clear, %x3%, $48.25. 


WESTERN PINES 


iicago, Feb. 16.—There has been no percept- 
change in the market for western pines, 
4 remains very quiet, both for Inland Em- 
and California stock. The sash and door 
ulacturers, who are the most important con- 
rs of this class of material, are still out 
© market, and it is difficult to predict when 
will reénter it; and until they do, the 
* In western pines can hardly be expected 
ily to any considerable extent. 


ttland, Ore., Feb. 12.—Quite a little flurry 

aused in pine circles here today when it 

> known that the Weyerhaeusers had 

d $5 off their list price on common stock 

* that other mills in the Inland Empire had 

oved. This means that No. 4 boards are 

ec at $19, with No. 3 at $23.50 and No. 2 at 
“ppers are scarce and firm, however. 














All basic industries are bidding against each other for more working | 
capital. The timber industry needs the good will and co-operation of all 
those interested in its welfare. To co-operate buy timber bonds. 








‘ 


We offer subject to prior sale and change in price 


$700,000 
7% First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
Serial Gold Bonds 
To Yield 7%% to 8% 


The obligation of a successful going company 


A SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE LOAN 


Secured, we believe, by readily salable property 


Authorized Issue, $800,000. 
Dated November 15, 1920. 


Outstanding, Denominations, $1,000 and $500. 
$700,000. Interest payable semi-annually. 


Amount Due Yield Amount Due Yield 
$50,000 Nov. 15, 1921 8% $50,000 Nov. 15,1925 7.85% 
30,000 May 15, 1922 8% 50,000- May 15, 1926 7.85% 
30,000 Nov. 15, 1922 8% 50,000 Nov. 15, 1926 7.80% 
35,000 May 15, 1923 8% 50,000 May 15, 1927 7.80% 
35,000 Nov. 15, 1923 7.95% 50,000 Nov. 15,1927 7.75% 
45,000 May 15, 1924 7.95%- 55,000 May 15, 1928 7.75% 
45,000 Nov. 15, 1924 7.90% 50,000 Nov. 15,1928 7.75% 
50,000 May 15, 1925 7.90% 25,000 May 15, 1929 7.75% 


The remaining $100,000 of the bonds authorized may be issued with our ap- 
proval for proper purposes. Bonds may be registered as to principal. Callable on 
any interest payment date at 101 and interest. Principal and interest payable at the 
Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Trustee, Chicago, Illinois. 


SUMMARY 
1. The bonds are secured by an absolute first mortgage. 


2. The timber mortgaged is an excellent stand in a district notable for its 
stand and quality—one of the best Yellow Pine belts in the South—is accessible, 
opened up, possesses good logging conditions, comparable with the best. 


3. The loan rate, per one thousand feet, on the timber is only about -ore-third 
the price for which similar timber has recently sold. In addition the mortgage covers 
manufacturing plants, logging railroad equipment, woods equipment. 


4. The earnings the past four years have averaged practically four times the 
interest charges on bonds outstanding. As the timber is cut the sinking fund operates 
to retire the bonds. 


5. After the application of the proceeds of the bond issue, the Company will 
have upwards $750,000 of working capital, or more than the total amount of the 
bonds outstanding. 


(The statements herewith are not guaranteed but we believe accurate and reliable.) 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


BAKER, FENTRESS & COMPANY 


SUCCESSORS TO LYON, GARY & COMPANY 


We offer lumbermen, flexible, practical loans. For 30 years we have been identified 
with the timber industry as owners, operators, managers of properties, buyers and 
sellers and as bankers to lumbermen, having loaned millions of dollars to successful, 
going companies which have made a record for production and net profits. 


CHICAGO 


TIMBER SECURITIES 208 S. LA SALLE STREET 











As a lumberman you know the intrinsic value of a lumber property. All 
basic industries have their problems. You and we believe there is no 
better security than timber. Why not make your investments in securities 
which you best understand? Write or wire for circulars containing further 
information. 
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cures you against loss. Better try 





Buy Now! We Protect You 
Against Price Decline 


You can’t go wrong in ordering flooring now for your spring needs. 
Our guarantee of present prices against decline up to April Ist se- 


some of our 





























The standards of quality we maintain in manufacturing ‘Oconto 
Brand” are daily helping dealers build new business. You'll find 
in our flooring value your customers can’t ignore. 


HOLT QUALITY and SERVICE 


A Standard for 70 Years 
















Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be furnished with other Retail Yard Items Mixed With Flooring. 
Rough Turned Kiln Dried Maple Last Blocks 











New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns. 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. ‘Try Us. 









Holt Hardwcod Company 


OCONTO 


WISCONSIN 

















Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 15.—The market on 
western pines is limited by the small orders 
coming from sash and door plants, which are 
confining purchases at present to immediate 
requirements. Prices on nearly all items are 
weak. 










Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 16.—Trade in the western 
pines is not up to the usual scale, but some 
concerns report having done a better business 
recently than was expected. This month will 
probably run ahead of January and within a 
few weeks more activity is likely with the sash 
and door factories, which in most cases have 
little stock on hand. Prices have not shown 
much additional strength of late. 


REDWOOD 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 15.—Redwood con- 
sumers continue to hold out of the market. 
The chief demand is for siding, with an occa- 
sional mixed car of other items. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 16.—North Carolina pine 
is dull, and there is not much improvement in 
inquiry. Rough edge is selling very poorly and 
is lower. Roofers are selling perhaps a little 
better than other items, which is not saying 
a great deal, and they are fairly firm at last 
week’s prices. There is much inquiry for them, 
and doubtless there would be much more sale 
for them if the building strike were over. The 
price for good 6-inch is $31.50, tho some offer 
it as low as $29. 

































Baltimore, Md., Feb. 14.—While there has been 
no change for the better in values, ‘a rather 
better feeling manifests itself in an increased 
inquiry. Most dealers here have taken some 
orders during the last week. The receipts are 
only moderate, but considerable distress selling 
still appears to be in order, which serves ‘to 
keep down the quotations. 















Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 16.—Trade in North Caro- 
lina pine continues slow and but little change 
in prices has lately occurred. Roofers are still 
offered around $29. Mills are trying to stabilize 
the market, but a good deal of lumber is being 















offered by concerns which need cash quickly. 
Retail purchases are mostly in small lots. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 16.—Altho trade in southern 
pine can not yet be called otherwise than in- 
active, there is more business in this wood 
than in any of the others, and there is a firm 
tendency to the market. Country yards are 
buying a little, and the aggregate is fair; but 
the lack of speculative buying is conspicuous, 
and until spring arrives and the retailers can 
judge more accurately what their actual require- 
ments will be, there is no likelihood of any real 
activity. 





St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 15.—While there has been 
no change in prices for southern pine, the de- 
mand is better. The trade is being swamped 
with inquiries, indicating that dealers are ready 
to place their orders or that they are giving 
considerable thought to purchasing. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 15.—Some of the big 
southern pine mills reported a _ considerable 
slump in demand last week and not much im- 
provement has been apparent so far this week. 
In consequence, prices show no change. Ob- 
servers believe that the slump is only a tem- 
porary and a natural consequence of the buy- 
ing spurt which preceded it. There is a large 
inquiry for straight cars, but buying has been 
more of mixed cars. Line yards have not been 
heavy buyers as yet, and when they do come 
in their requirements will be large. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 14.—Current reports 
indicate a slight decline of bookings for the 
last week. Production and shipments have in- 
creased and are running neck and neck, both for 
the week exceeding orders booked. Prices are 
better held. On a few items in rather scant 
supply, mills here and there report acceptance 
of business offered at higher figures than were 
obtainable 60 or even 30 days ago, but as a 
general thing the price report reads ‘“prac- 
tically unchanged.”’ Inquiry is better. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 14.—With respect to 
Georgia pine, a somewhat better feeling appears 
to be making itself felt. Here and there in- 


creased requirements are coming out, with in- 
dications of still larger needs in the near fut ire, 
So far the range of prices remains unchan: ed, 
but there is continued buying on the assup- 
tion that the lowest level of values has lien 
reached. Stocks here are still very small, .nd 
for the present no material gains in the < is- 
tribution are to be noted. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 16.—Business is still «ill, 
but there is more inquiry. Retailers are | (jl) 
adhering to the policy of small necessity ord »s, 
The building strike is hampering business. le 
higher quotations haye been modified somew it, 
but minimum prices are about as a week 0. 
Flooring is very quiet. Partition demand j 
dull, but there is more inquiry for it. Pr: o« 
are: A rift, $77 to $88; B rift, $68 to $76; C rift, 
$53 to $68; No. 2 common rift, $38 to $42; pe:ti- 
tion, B&better, $45 to $51. 


$ 
Ss 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 16.—Dealers in south rn 
lumber report quite a large amount of it at con- 
siderably reduced prices. Bankers are pressing 
the mills for money. Southern pine is one of the 
woods chiefly affected. Inquiry is a little bet- 
ter hereabouts, altho orders are not very numer- 
ous. 


Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 14.—The best featur: of 


the southern pine trade is the better feeling 
in retail circles. Retail stocks continue licht 
and badly broken in most localities. Inquiries 
are more frequent. Prices are unchanged from 
the previous week. Longleaf timbers are in 
best demand. Flooring, siding and finish «are 


slightly more active. Extremely low prices hive 
partly disappeared, as much of the distress 
stocks has been sold. Reduced production is 
having its effect on the tone. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 15.—Reports from the 


mills indicate that wholesalers are placing orders 
in fair quantities, but so far the retail buying 
has not shown any material increase. The 


market is somewhat firmer, some grades of ship- 
lap, boards and flooring showing an advance of 
about $2 a thousand. There has been no im- 
provement in dimension. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 14.—Demand con- 
tinues its gradual pickup, tho the market gears 
have not yet been shifted into “high.’’ Some 
of the orders received this last week bear re- 
semblance to stocking-up commitments, as con- 
trasted with filling-in orders. The readjustment 
of prices on upper grade items made a few days 
ago completes, it is claimed, the lining up of 
cypress quotations on a basis competitive with 
other woods. There is said to be, however, more 
or less ‘spread’ in prices as between com- 
peting mills. Local selling concerns say tliat 
the list is being strictly adhered to. Car supply 
is easy, and the volume of shipments shows 
increase. 








Chicago, Feb. 16.—There is more activity in 
the cypress market, as a result of the recent 
readjustments in prices of this wood. More trade 
is coming thru from the country retail yards. 
mostly in mixed carlots, and industrials «!so 
are showing greater interest in cypress. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 15.—The recent reductions 
in upper grades of Gulf cypress have not lied 
the tendency to bring about an increase in bui- 
ness. The declines as announced follows: Shop. 
$15; inch box, $10; inch peck, $5; A and B fini«h, 
$15; C finish, $20; bevel siding, A, $8, B, $7, and 
C, $11; lath, No. 1, $2.50; No. 2, $2; No. 1 coni- 
mon, 1x 4, 6, 8, 10&12”, $12; No. 2 common, : >. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 15.—Price decii 
ranging from $5 on commons to $15 on up! 
have been put into effect here and accompa 
ing the announcement is the statement 
further changes in the list are unlikely be! 
July 1, if then. Some cypress mills are in 0 
shape for all the business offered on the !\ 
prices, while others have not as yet been : 
to get their dry stocks rounded out. 


Dart! RR 


Alexandria, La., Feb. 15.—There is li'\'e 
change in the cypress situation. Export or:is 
are increasing, but the volume has not reac!«i 
large proportions. Inquiries from shop and *«- 
tail trade indicate an early resumption of bi\- 
ing, but the actual increase of orders is not p°*- 
ticularly evident. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 14.—Cypress stocks «'° 
still small here, but local requirements are Vv") 
modest. There are some indications that certain 
consumers will be in the market to a grea':! 
extent before long, among them the sash and 
door men, along with the builders. The millmen 
are disposed to maintain their lists. 
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Roston, Mass., Feb. 16.—Business is dull. 
Thre is a little better inquiry noted for tank 
sto and other stock used by factory con- 
sui:ers, but from the retailers there is not much 
interest. Demand is dull all round. Prices are 
fairiv firm at previously quoted levels; they 
now range, FAS, 4/4, $115 to $130; 8/4, $129 to 
$143: selects, 4/4, $95 to $107; 8/4, $109 to $120; 
shop, 4/4, $68 to $72; 5/4, 6/4, $78 to $84. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 16.—Buying of cypress has 
not begun to show the usual increase at this 
season and stocks are being taken only in small 
lots. The building outlook is somewhat brighter, 
so that it is expected that more business will 
de, eclop soon. 


Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 14.—The cypress trade 
remains fairly quiet, altho a larger number c 
injuiries from the yard trade has developed. 
Manufacturers are not making concessions. Dry 
stocks are not large. Retail stocks are rather 
licht, and dealers show an inclination to secure 


tations. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 15.—The market for 
eypress is showing some improvement, with 
business a bit more active but not rushing. The 
temperate winter brings the building season 
much earlier than usual. 

Seattle, Wash., Feb. 12.—The red cedar 


shingle market is quiet and steady. There seems 
to be considerable difficulty in locating stocks 
of all grades and packs for mill shipment. Seattle 
wholesalers at a meeting Wednesday discussed 
the new pack and decided to get behind it 100 
percent. There is no change in log prices. 
About 35 percent of the mills in Washington 
and British Columbia, based on machine capacity, 
are operating. There continues to be two sets 


of quotations, marking the shifting process from 
the old-style pack to the new. 
Chicago, Feb. 16.—There has been no note- 


worthy change. in the market for shingles and 
lath during the last two weeks. Demand is 
slack for both, and prices are weak. Red cedar 
shingles, clears, are bringing around $2.80, 
thousand pack, Coast basis, and stars, $2.40. 
Few white cedar shingles are being sold on this 
market, on account of the extremely low prices 
of the red cedars. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 14.—Movement of 
shingles is on the increase, keeping pace with 
the increased production reported from the 


West. Many buyers seem to feel that now is 
the time to place their wants, and some are 
putting orders in while others are making in- 
quiries and getting ready. The market seems 
a little stronger as to price. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 15.—The demand for 
shingles continues just about large enough to 
hold the market steady, tho prices quoted today 
are about 5 cents under those prevailing last 
week. A good many mills are pushing siding 
azain, and it is said buyers are able to get all 
they want at around $33, while other mills refuse 
to sell for less than $35. The demand for lath 
is slightly better, city yards being the buyers. 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 14.—The shingle market 
is rather weak, with prices about $2.65 for 
clears and $2.30 for stars (Pacific coast base). 
There is no business. 


_ New Orleans, La., Feb. 14.—Little change is 
indicated by current reports. Cypress shingles 
2nd lath are moving in limited volume in mixed 
cars, and prices are said to be well held, but 
the business continues considerably below sea- 
sonable normal. Pine lath are reported inactive, 
wiih prices rather weak. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 16.—The shingle market 
is slightly lower than a week ago and offerings 
— on a rather large scale, owing, it is said, 

the starting up of numerous mills. There is 


pst little desire to buy on the part of re- 
tailers, 


North Tonawanda, N. ¥ Y., Feb. 14.—Business 
Senerally is slightly improved, but consumers 
“re not manifesting a disposition to make heavy 
tuvestments, as shown by the orders for mixed 
cars. Dealers are rather optimistic. Prices con- 
‘ine on practically the same basis as for several 


weeks, 





Baltimore, Md., Feb. 14.—The quotations on 
ris ing sles, which had manifested some weakness, 
a Stronger and have got back to where they 
were, despite the slack inquiry and the very 
‘eae reduced movement. Lath remain rela- 
ihe a easy, tho the range of prices is still much 

ve the level recorded before the war. For the 


Present there is very little demand for them. 
Stocks are light. 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 16.—There is better de- 
mand for lath felt here from several sections, 
tho local demand is as bad as for a long time. 
More inquiry is noted. Lath are firmer than a 
week ago. Prices are: 14-inch, $7.25 to $7.50; 
15-inch, $8. In clapboards there is little trade. 
They are scarce and high. Furring is dull and 
weaker, selling $40 to $41 for 2-inch. Shingles 
are quite dull here. The better grades are 
slightly lower in the whites, which sell, extras, 
$6.50 to $7.50; clears, $6 to $7. The reds sell as 
before and are dull. 


Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 14.—The shingle market 
has developed additional weakness and slight 
declines in quotations are reported, but the 
volume of business is largely reduced. Dealers 
are still playing a waiting game. Retail stocks 
are very light. Receipts are extremely small. 
Prices for clears, Columbus, are around $4.70; 
stars, about $4.20. Other varieties are not in 
good demand. The lath trade continues quiet, 
with prices unchanged. 


WALNUT 


Chicago, Feb. 16.—The following average 
prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut 
lumber for the week ended Feb. 12: 


Fas— 
o/s 6/9%" $4 bie - 5/8 6/9%” 8/16’ $209.00 
4/4 6/9%4"” 5/4 6/9%4” 8/16’ 271.06 


6/4 6/9%” 8/16" 304, 00 


6/4 10”&up 8/16’ 378.00 
8/4 6/9%" 8/16’ 320.53 


8/4 10”&up 8/16’ 385.00 


10/4 6/9%” 8/16’ 313.00 12/4 6/9%” 8/16’ 387.42 
16/4 6/9%4” 8/16’ 333.00 4/4 6/9%"” 8/ 9’ 249.00 
5/4 6/94” gy 9’ 259.00 
No. 1 coMMON— No. 2 cOMMON— 
See A ae ae $220.00 
SELECTS— 

GS saucczcnncacs TOM® GM cicsiescise EO 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portiand, Ore., Jan. 16.—The following are 
western spruce prices prevailing here today: 
UE A RECS Oahed a ceegccen seed ckedues $68.00 

PS EEO he adnd die enadaneaaae 55.00 

co ge ee deeuoes 32.00 
MEERA GES OAs Sec ak ee ee eae 35.00 

DG. 0 Obed bee EUNICE COCR CRE OCA HRS wee 4.50 
i IE | Oe ee een 30.00 
ae PUN dad vss 0a <a emawes 35.00 

Qn EIS AE FO 33.00 

SO i 6 vcd an tmeadan cheers 38.00 

Common rough dimension................. 20.00 
GEE Te GI 6 no 6 60686640 Vee ckeces 16.00 
Se rr - 20.00 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


BILoxi, Miss., Feb. 14.—H. W. Hargrove, of 
Columbia, Miss., doing business there as the H. W. 
Hargrove Lumber Co., has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptey in the Biloxi Federal court. His liabilities 
are scheduled at $28,053 and assets, about $30,000. 





ALBANY, ALA:, Feb. 14.—W. A. Sibley, head of 
Sibley Lumber C 0., filed ooo, petition in bank- 
ruptcy ; liabilities, $340,0 assets, $307,900 
Considerable acreage of pored Mh. timber in Ala- 
bama is included among the assets. 





DuLutTH, MINN., Feb. 14.—The $75,000 sawmill 
and 6,000,000 feet of logs at Silverdale, Minn., o 
the bankrupt Wilcox Lumber Co., have been or- 
dered sold and the proceeds divided among the 
creditors, including a nymber of workmen. The 
sale of several millions of feet of lumber in the 
yards of the company is held in abeyance by Judge 
Pealer, referee in bankruptcy, on account of a 
disagreement among the creditors as to the advis- 
ability of the sale. 


LAVAMAS, WASH., Feb. 12.—E. D. Feak and L. 
B. Johnson have filed an action against G. R. 
Kittelson and C. Kittelson for the appointment of 
a receiver and dissolution of partnership of the 
Diamond C Lumber Co. doing business at Lacamas. 
In turn C. Kittelson has had E. D. Feak arrested 
on a charge of grand larceny. A number of liens 
and attachments are filed against the plant. 


BrooKtyn, N, Y., Feb. 14.—Petitions in invol- 
untary bankruptcy have been filed against the 
Homestead Lumber Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), the 
Midwood Lumber Co. and the Woodland Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. The petitioners in all cases 
are A. L. Palmer, S. Messinger and B. Bunder. 
One charge is breach of contract in failure to de- 
liver merchandise. The other charges are failure 
to pay small debts and assigned claims. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 14.—Creditors of the 
Sycamore Plantation Co. and the Concordia Cypress 
Co., of Ferriday, La., which went into voluntary 
bankruptcy Jan, 28, appeared at a hearing in 
Greensburg, Ind., recently, with Harry C. Sheridan, 
of Franklin, as referee. Representatives from 
Monette and other southern cities were present, 
in addition to Rush, 7“: and Decatur county 
residents in Indiana. main suggested 
that three trustees be appointed instead of one, 
and the referee consented. Total liabilities are 
more than $800,000 but assets will probably cover 
them, it is said. 





Advertisements will be. inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of eos 





WANTED 

Wood working industries for the Town of Massey, 
Ont., 1,000 population. Gravity water system. Situate 
junction of Sable and Spanish Rivers. mn C. P. R. Soo 
line 58 miles west of Sudbury. Unlimited raw material 
for box lumber, veneer and hardwood workings. Tele- 
graph and local and long distance telephone service. Four 
passenger trains daily. Ideal building sites. Unlimited 
water power awaiting development. Three water powers 
within the town limits. 

Interested parties communicate with Board of Trade 
for further information regarding concessions on taxa- 
tion, water supply and building sites. 

A. A. HALLETT, Sec’y Board of Trade. 


WANTED—SALES ORGANIZATION 
with country wide representation in logging dis- 
tricts and acquaintance among lumbermen to take 
over the selling of a new, thoroly tested kerosene 
tractor. Manufacturer prefers to devote his atten- 
tion to production. Big possibilities for right party. 
Correspondence confidential. Address 
“M49,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILL CONNECTIONS 
Wholesale and Commission Lumber Co. covering Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and N. Dakota wishes good connections 
for Northern, Inland Empire and west coast lumber and 


forest products. 
Address “M, 46,” 








care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED AND 
Capable Retail Yard Manager for good town of about 


2500 population in Northwest Arkansas. Must be thor- 
oughly trustworthy, energetic, a good collector, and al- 
together alive in every way. Apply in own handwriting, 
giving references and experience, stating salary de- 
sired and when you could come. 

Address “Mf, 37,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR—ONE FAMILIAR WITH 
Cost Book ‘‘A’’ for retail lumber yard city in Kentucky, 
35,000 population. Give. age, whether married or single 
and salary expected. Unless a live wire, do not answer. 
Address “M 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
With executive ability. Large lumber yard Northwest 
side of Chicago. Write in long-hand give references and 
salary expected. 

‘Address “M $2,”? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A LIVE YOUNG MAN 
With initiative as bookkeeper and general assistant in 
lumber office and yard in Detroit. Best of references and 
a clean record demanded. State age, experience, educa- 
tion and salary expected in first letter or application will 
not be consider 














ddress iM. 26,’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED. 
An association of lumbermen wants a young man be- 


tween 30 and 40 years of age in an executive pom Fg He 
should have had some experience as salesman, also retail- 
2 of lumber. 
ust have initiative, energy, clean-cut and come well 
recommended. 
Please answer in your own hand, givin; he ge, experie nee 
and references. You may: be employ: : if’ so we will 
= you ample time to — — with your employers. 


ms = and ‘ood 
ca %. Ton coy EE Lumberman. 





WANTED— 
Chicago retail yard, 
Northern, Southern and 
is old and well nt and i will -® a high grade, 
ee man as manager; one capable of doing the 
directing “sales and managing yard. Give full 
pueda regarding experience and qualifications, Re- 


plies ee pee 
Address . 20," care American Lumberman. 


price MAN ba ae WHO 
Understands the lumber business. n figure estimates 
and do ee — work. Give full description of 
yourself and state salary —s. 
CORLETT-STONE LUMBER CO., ” Kalamazoo, Mich. 


AGER 
Iniziog on Ce 4 lumber, 
Weste: The business 
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WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER MAN 
As manager and estimator to take charge of retail lum- 
ber yard and planing mill doing a business of $175,000.00 


and over a year. Must be thoroughly experienced in 
above lines, also capable of supervising planing mill 
work, taking estimates off blue prints, and must have 
practical bookkeeping and accounting experience. Must 
also be able to operate typewriter and write good busi- 
ness letters without dictation. Must be an up to date 
salesman with good personality. State age, education, 
experience in detail, and salary expected to start in 
first letter. Answer in own handwriting. Best location 
near Cleveland, Ohio. 
dress “M, 47,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT SAWMILL 
Foreman, excellent opening for hard-working, capable, 
experienced man, able to handle men efficiently, Give 
age, nationality, D agge experience and salary wanted. 

ddress . 48,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SOME ONE 

Who is eager and desirous to work out his own ideas, and 
to build up a real Service Department in a lumber and 
building supply company, there is a splendid opportunity 
“to deliver the goods.’’ He or she must be able to sell 
the Idea of Building and have a general knowledge of 
lumber and a materials. The company is located 
in a live city of 100,000. Applications will be treated 
confidentially, and a woman will receive the same con- 
sideration as a man. Full details are desired in first let- 
ter. Address “M. 10,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LUMBER INSPECTOR 

Private car line shops near Washington, D. C., desires 
services all around lumber man for destination inspec- 
tion long and short leaf pine, Douglas fir and oak railroad 
car lumber. Must be thoroughly experienced in grading 
and storing. State age, experience, salary requirefnents 
and references in ng letter. 

ddress M. 4,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY LARGE SOUTHERN FACTORY 
An experienced millwork estimator and salesmen, combi- 
nation office and road man preferred. Must do his own 
listing from plans and know how to use Cost Book ‘‘A’”’ 
of Millwork Cost Information Bureau in pricing material. 
State age, previous experience, salary wanted, how soon 
services will be available, and give references. 

Address ““M. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT RAILROAD MAN 
With substantial investment; able to take full charge of 
company as president and manager. Its finances already 
arranged and ready to begin in about ninety days. Ad- 
dress NATIONAL REDWOOD COMPANY, 810 St. Clair 
Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER 
Familiar with general office work; prefer young man 
having hardwood lumber experience and can take dic- 
tation and operate typewriter. Cheap, healthy and de- 
sirable place to live located in mountains of East Ten- 
nessee. Twenty years’ work for the right kind of man 
that is willing to commence at a moderate salary. Ad- 
dress own handwriting, where employed in the past and 
salary expected. 

THE EMORY RIVER LUMBER CO., Lancing, Tenn. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS GENERAL SUPT. 
For lumber business; must have first class experience 
in soft and hard iumber, Saw Mill, Dry Kiln, and all 
— x! Planing Mill work. 

first class man need apply, giving full detail, 
which, will be held * qoonaents. Address 
OMINO LUMBE INC., 


co., 
1248-60 Broadway, Buffalo, N. 'Y. 
WANTED—A YOUNG MAN WITH EXPERIENCE 
To take charge of Yellow Pine for wholesale firm cen- 
tral west. Salary plus commission. 
ddress ““M. 38,’’ care American Lumberman, 
WANTED—A NO. 1 BILLER AND DETAILER 
Who has had experience in taking millwork from 


lans 
for retail lumber business, with custom planing * mill 
—. 


ddress “L. 19,’? care American Lumberman. 
































FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIFE 


In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’? by Douglas 
Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color. 
$1.25 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED—MANAGER 
For lumber yard, must be good salesman, speak Ger- 
man; good salary; sive full  . in answer. 
UDY BROS., Granite City, Tl. 


ANTED CAPABLE MAN 
To operate uate mill for North Wiscone'n concern by day 
or | thousand, Run year ‘round. For particulars, 
Address “L 45,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AUDITOR AND CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 
For retail lumber business. Must have had experience in 
this particular business. Position pays $37.50 per week 
with opportunity for advancement. Yard located near 


Pittsburgh, Penna 
tiny, 27,’ care American Lumberman. 


Address 
MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
Who can take off quantities and do billing and detailing. 
ly in own handwriting, od age, experience and 
salary _desired. MONTAGUE MFG. CO., Richmond, Va, 


WANTED-MILLWORT ESTIMATOR 
Capable of figuring lists and ordinary plans. Chicago 
concern. tate age, experience and salary expected. 

Add “L, 23,’° care American Lumberman. 














BILLER FOR ODD MILLWORK AT DENVER . 
anted: Man to take off detail, and bill sash, doors 

and special millwork into factory. State experience, 
salary expected and when you can start. 
Address “L. 56,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOX MAN 
Capable of taking management of manufacture and 
sales of well equipped Southern factory with ample 
—. Percentage basis. Give full details with ap- 
cation. 
: Address ““K. 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 
MAN WITH EXPERIENCE TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of established retail yard business, in town of one thou- 


sand inhabitants, in North Central Wisconsin. Married 
man preferred. 


dress “KY. 4,’’ care American Lumberman,. 
WANTED—COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 


For large lumber manufacturing concern, Apply ‘*AC- 
COUNTANT,’’ care American Lumberman. 














WANTED 
Thoroughly competent Sash, Door and Millwork Sales- 
man, Estimator, or Order Clerk. Must be familiar with 
Southern trade, have good health, clean habits, come 
well recommended and be thoroughly accurate and 
familiar. with present day prices of stock and special 
— ood position, constant employment. 


ress “L. 2,’’ care American 


umberman, 





WANTED—SALESMEN 
Familiar with Ohio, Indiana, Western Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Detroit territory, to represent long established 
wholesaler handling White Pine, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 
and West Coast stock. In reply state age, experience, 
reference and salary wanted. 
Address “L. 46,’? care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—POSITION 

Young man, age 23, single, having one year expe:ience 
and intensive training in logging, cruising, scaling, sur. 
veying, plotting, topographic mapping, fire fightins and 
protection, lettering etc., wants to locate with sa mill 
dving business anywhere in the U. S. Now employed, 
steady, sin accurate and hard worker. A-1 refere: ices, 

ddre “M. 29,’’ care American Lumberm» 


POSITION AS MANAGER 
Young married man, practically lifetime experienc’ in 
retail lumber business, prefer North Western & ate, 
now employed, can take position on short notice. ‘est 
of references. 
Address “M,. 40,’’ care American Lumberm::. 


I WANT A JOB MARCH FIRST 
As buyer or office manager. Long leaf or short leaf 
pine lumber. All kinds good record, good «refer nce. 
Can deliver the goods. 
Address BOX 282, Hattiesburg, M 


POSITION WANTED ABOUT APRIL 1ST 
Superintendent, Estimator and Draughtsman. Practical, 
Millwork and fine interfor finish, wide experience. 

dress ““M, 41,’’ care American Lumberm 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Married man, wants steady position. 20 years’ experi- 
ence shipping Northern Hardwoods. Best of refere: cate 
dress **M. 39,’’ care American Lumberms 


LUMBER. BUYER—FOR LUMBER, SHINGL®5 z 

Ete. Want connection with firm on commission b:sis, 

have splendid territory. by 
SAM A. BALL, Garber, Towa, 


A-1 BAND SAWYER 
wae | sms Hardwood mill preferred. 
“Sawyer,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANT TO ASSOCIATE WITH 
A manufacturer or wholesaler of lumber or of sash and 
doors. Desire position in an executive or sales capacity. 
Experienced and capable to manage any department or 
branch office. Will consider any attractive proposition, 
Address “M. 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 


























SALESMEN 
Having established trade in Yellow Pine consuming ter- 
ritories can make upwards of $5,000 net annually, “de- 
pending upon volume of sales, representing exclusively 
live Southern wholesaler handling complete line of stock 
from both large and small mills. Commission and bonus 
plan with drawing account to high class men who can 
show clean record for reliability and result getting. 
Give full particulars oe references first letter. 
ddress . O. BOX 857, Meridian, Miss. 


WANTED HARDWOOD SALESMAN. 
Manufacturer of Band Sawn Gum and Oak have open- 
ing for good salesman es acquainted with con- 
suming trade in New York and Pennsylvania. State 
experience. ea 
“W. H. S.,’? care The American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION WITH 
Retail lumber yard as manager. Willing to start as as- 
sistant to manager. Have had 3% years’ experience in 
the retail business. State salary willing to pay in first 
letter. Address ‘‘M. 30,’’ care American Lumberman. 


TECHNICAL ENGINEER WITH 
Several years’ experience in designing and drafting strue- 
tural steel, also general construction work, desires posi- 
tion; references on application. Address 
P. O. BOX 43, Glade Hill, Va. 


LOGGING ENGINEER 
Experienced locating engineer. Four years locating and 
constructing log roads. Desire work in south on contract 
or percentage basis. Best reference. 
Address *““M. 28,’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED_COMMESEION SALESMEN 
Familiar with yellow pine trade in Columbus, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, New York City, Toronto, Ont., by well rated 
wholesaler. 

Address ““M. 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED — COMMISSION SALESMAN 
To sell our stock No, 1 and No. 2 Common Dimension to 
yard trade Central and Bastern States. If open to propo- 
sition, write us for a complete stock list. 
ENOCHS & WORTMAN, LTD., Jackson, Miss. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
To sell Hardwoods, White Pine, Yellow Pine etc., in New 
York State for old established firm. ‘Give full particu- 
lars regarding yourself and your experience and address 
““M. 8,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY PROMINENT MANUFACTURER 
Of high standard goods, live wire commission salesmen 
in all Pacific Coast lumber consuming territory, to sell 
British Columbia forest products, particularly hemlock 
lumber and B. ©. red cedar shingles. Want only high- 
class, well- established and active representation. 
Address “K, 20,’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For Illinois territory. 
Address “M. 24,’’ care American Lumberman., 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
Experienced young man to work Pittsburgh trade, by 
a responsible Southern Wholesale Lumber Co. Give age, 
salary and references. 

ddress “FF, 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LARGE MANUFACTURER WANTS SALESMAN 
Calling on lumber trade in New York and New England 
to sell a sash and door line ona eee, basis. State 
experience, giving references, e 
Address Wy, 244,” care American Lumberman, 
ONE OF THE LARGE MIDDLE WEST 
Manufacturers wants a salesman se the Pennsyl- 
vania lumber trade to sell sash and doors on a commis- 
sion basis. ser aS. full particulars "first letter. 
Address ’ care American Lumberman. 























WANTED—POSITION LOG BAND 
Or Band resaw filer. State what you have and wages, 
Address W. A., 165 Watkins Ave., Bellevue, Pa. 


MICHIGAN BAND SAW FILER 
Wants position, 20 years’ exp., ref. furnished. 
Address “M 34,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Or assistant with going concern doing a general bus'ness 
in all lines of building material. A-1 estimator, famil- 
iar with wholesale and retail prices of millwork. lead 
blueprints readily. State proposition and salary in 
first letter. First-class reference. 
Address “M. 22,’" care American Lumbermin. 


WANTED—POSITION 
Four years’ experience as inspector and charge of load- 
ing interior finish. Three years charge of glazing de- 
partment, selling sash, doors, etc.; open for any posi- 
tion with a future as salesman, etc. 
Address “M. 23," care American Lumbermen, 


SAW MILL MANAGER 

Successful, aggressive and resourceful. Proven ability 
as a logger, iand and tumber buyer and manager of 
sawmill operation, logging, manufacturing and market- 
ing a large volume of pine ang hardwoods, I can orean- 
ize and maintain an organization that will operate your 
plant at a profit for you. 

G. P. GAMMILL, Arkadelphia, Ari. 


WANTED—A POSITION AS LUMBER SALES! AN 
In Washington, D. ©., and vicinity on a commissivi or 
salary basis. Can furnish best of references as to «'?- 
acter. 

r Address “M. 20,’ care American Lumberm:). _ 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER F 
Of retail yard; ten years’ experience, married, with 
best of reference. Prefer southern states. 
Address “M. 19,’ care American Lumberm’:. _ 
HARDWOOD BAND SAWYER 


Wants position; experienced in all kinds timber. fef- 
erence. Taare “M. 17,’ care American Lumberroin, 


























GENTED SALESMAN 

Calling on the lumber trade in Texas to sell stock sash 

and doors as a sideline. Give references, stating expe- 

rience, etc. 
Address 


**W. 146,” care American Lumberman, 





WANTED 
By March first three levermen for logging with a Lidger- 
wood Overhead Cableway Skidder, also three riggers. 
Apply: WACCAMAW: LUMBER CO., Bolton, N. : 





LARGE NORTH WISCONSIN MANUFACTURER 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED ring SAW 
Filer on 12” saw. Must be Soe brazing and 





Has opening for arteee young man or pay reas. BB," 
and general cle Bright future. . 
care American Lamborn giving 





SITUATION WANTED—YOUNG LADY 
Thoroughly experienced in office details, has executive 
ability, has had several years’ experience in 1! mber 
business, desires position as office manager or 00k- 
keeper. P. 0. BOX 101, Noblesville, I). 
AUDITOR QUALIFIED : 
To head logging department in North Central “' pons 
wants position. Salary less than $200 per mont! 00 
considered. First class references furnished. 
dress “G. 15,’’ care American Lumberm '._ 


ee ee 

inves’ 
ax wy aL 7” fy American Lumberm:" 
LUMBER BUYER FOR PINE AND HARDWOD 
Wants connections with firm on commission basis. For 














further information, address BOX 64, Jackson. 
ALL ROUND PLANING MILL MAN ANT 





looking after equi; ent in general. 
‘Aadsons aM 44 44,”” care American Lumberman. 


Filer, wae ition somewhere in South. 
oe 47," ore American Lumberms. 
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